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Art. I.—1. Historia de la Dominacion de los Arabes en Espana; 
sacada de varios Manuscritos y Memorias Arabigas. Por el 
Doctor Don José Antonio Conde, del Gremio y Claustro de 
la Universidad de Alcala; Individuo de numero de la Acade- 
mia Espanola, y de la de la Historia, su Anticuario y Biblio- 
tecario; de la Sociedad Matritense; y Corresponsal de la Aca- 
demia de Berlin. Madrid. 1820-1. 3 tom. 4to. 


2. Histoire de la Domination des Arabes et des Maures en ee 
et en Portugal, depuis [Invasion de ces Peuples Jusgie leur 
Expulsion définitive ; redigée sur 0 Histoire traduite de f Arabe 
en Espagnol, de M. Joseph Conde, Membre de plusieurs Socié- 
tés savantes, Bibliothecaire de [ Escurial, de 0 Academie d His- 
toire, &c. Par M. de Marlés. Paris. 1825. $ tom. 8vo. 


Ir was one among the many odd speculations of Major Jardine, 
whe obtained considerable reputation some forty years ago by his 
Letters from Barbary and Spain, that the peculiar excellencies of 
the Spaniards were to be accounted for by the great mixture of. 
races which in the course of so many revolutions has been effected 
in that nation. The theory might afford matter for a discussion in 
which many curious physiological facts might be adduced, but 
which could lead to no conclusion. It is, however, remarkable 
that purity of blood should have been so scrupulously regarded in 
a country where the intermixture, beyond all doubt, has been 

reater than in any other part of Christendom. There is the old 
These stock, derived we know not whence, for no affinity to any 
other tongue has yet been discovered in the Basque language: 
Kelts, Carthaginians, and Romans succeeded; and then a swarm 
of Gothic nations possessed the peninsula for three centuries. . In 
addition to all these varieties, the Greeks long maintained their 
dominion upon the coast; and there was from early times a large 
infusion of Jewish blood—the only ingredient of which “the most 
Catholic” nation is ashamed; though of all pedigrees, that which 
ascends to Abraham might. properly be esteemed the proudest. 
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Then came the Mahommedan conquest; under that appellation 
men of many countries were included— 
“* Syrian, Moor, Saracen, Greek renegade, 
Persian, and Copt, and Tatar.” 

The after-influx was mostly from Africa, and for the greater part 
was drawn from the Berber tribes, who were probably, as they 
considered themselves to be, of Arabian origin, but with a Nu- 
midian, and perhaps an Egyptian and a Punic cross. ‘The Moors 
remained nine hundred years in Spain, and though difference of 
religion rendered any approach toward sych an union as should 
have formed the Christians and Mahommedans into one people 
impossible, a very considerable intermixture took place, at first in 
favour of the Moors, latterly of the Spaniards, when they in their 
turn obtained the ascendancy. The Romanand Gothic conquests 
have produced most effect upon the-language and institutions of 
the people: the Moors have left the noblest remains, and in the 
south of Spain the manners and physical characteristics of the in- 
habitants to this day bear traces of their Moorish descent. Of 
this the French often reminded them in times when the rivalry 
between the two nations was at its height. ‘Thus Ronsard speaks 
of 


—_—_—_——__——— “‘ l'escadron ardent 
Des peuples bazanés, mi-Mores d’Occident ;” 


and in the Satire Menippée the same appellation is given them in 


bitterness, as if it conveyed a national and stinging reproach. 

Yet Spain may regard the Moorish ages of its history with 
pride, in whatever light they are considered. Except the expul- 
sion ¢f the Moriscoes, (which is the most extensive and dreadful 
act of remorseless policy that has-ever been’ carried into effect in 
modern times, and by a Christian people,) there is nothing in this 
whole portion of its annals but what is honourable to the Spanish 
character. It comprizes the heroic ages of Spain; the romance, 
the chivalry, the poetry of Spanish history begin and end with 
it. Hitherto we have only received it as represented by the Spa- 
nish historians, except in the brief, but curious and authentic 
work of M. Cardonne, which he composed from Arabic mate- 
rials. The deficiency would now have been well supplied, if the 
author of the work before us had lived to prepare the whole of his 
papers for the press; and, imperfect as he has left them, they 
form a most important addition to the historical literature of his 
own country. 

Don José Antonio Conde was born at Peraleja, in the pro- 
vince of Cuenca, and educated at Alcala. He was intended for 
the legal profession; but loving literature for its own sake, and 
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having from an early age applied himself to the oriental lan- 
guages, he obtained an appointment in the Royal Library at 

adrid, and was thus fixed in the very situation where he could 
be most usefully and most happily employed. » His first publica- 
tion consists of translations from Anacreon and Theocritus—a 
juvenile production, which was well received. His second was a 
version of that part of Edrisi the Nubian’s Geography which re- 
lates to Spain: the Arabic text was published with it, and he 
added notes, which, according to M. Silvestre de Sacy, are of 
little value. He was, however, a diligent student; who neither 
mistook the nature of his own talents, nor overrated them, but 
was contented to be one of the pioneers of literature. His merits 
were properly appreciated, and the Academy of History ap- 
pointed him their Antiquary and Librarian; but the even tenor 
of his life was interrupted by Buonaparte’s usurpation of Spain. 
A few men of letters (to the honour of letters and of the Spanish 
character they were but few) took what they supposed to be 
the strongest side, and acknowledged the intrusive government: 
Conde was one of that unworthy number, and he accepted, under 
the Intruder Joseph, the appointment of Archivista, or Keeper of 
the Records for the Home Diepeviguian: Consequently he found 
it necessary to fly when the French were driven from Madrid, and 
the battle of Victoria made him an exile. He took shelter in 
France, and remained there m retirement till the year 1817, when 
he was permitted to retura into his own country. The indulgence 
of the government was not extended further, and therefore he was 
not restored to his office in the Royal Library; but the Academy 
of History replaced him on their list of members, and reappointed 
him their Antiquary. A proper distinction was made here; the 
government could bestow nothing more than forgiveness upon 
one who had given his assent and consent to a foreign usurpa- 
tion, but it did not interfere with the proceedings:of the Academy, 
which, as a literary body, took no cognizance of political offences. 
In Conde’s case the offence proceeded wholly from moral weak- 
ness; he was one of those men whose minds are too much occu- 
pied by their favourite pursuits to have any room for ambition, or 
for avarice. In 1820 he published the first volume of his Moorish 
History—the great object to which he had devoted his life; he died 
before the second was prepared for the press; in its rough state, 
however, he had brought the work down to the conquest of Gra- 
nada, which terminates the history of the Moorish dominion, but 
not alas! of the Moors in Spain. His unpublished papers con- 
sist of a translation of the Canticles, with notes, which are said to 
' display much erudition; and a collection of Arabic poems, with 
Be 
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Spanish versions, and a dissertation upon the effect which the 
Arabian has produced upon the Spanish poetry. His library +s 
sold in London: it was singularly rich in manuscripts, and in the 
rarest Spanish books. 

If the. author were living, it would become us rather to thank 
him for what he has performed in this valuable work, than to 
censure the plan upon which he proceeded. He has contented 
himself with compiling a narrative from certam Moorish histo- 
rians, presenting, he says, almost always a faithful translation of 
their own words, in order that the reader may better understand 
their genius and style. His book, he tells us, is to be considered 
by the Spaniards as the reverse of their own histories, for as the 
Spanish writers say little or nothing of the Moorish dynasties, he 
in like manner disregards the affairs of Castille and Leon, With- 
out attempting to reconcile the relations of the different parties, or 
even to compare them, he gives the story simply as the Moors 
gave it, and even presents the names of places and persons as 
they are disfigured and disguised by the Moorish pronunciation. 
The notes are few and unimportant; and the only assistance 
which he has afforded the reader, is that of inserting the Christian 
date of the year in the margin, when the year of the Hegira is 
mentioned in the text. It is deed evident that Conde, whose 
mind was neither strong nor capacious, had grown enamoured of 
his subject, insomuch that his intellectual habits were more 
Moorish than Castillian. He preferred an Arabic word in many 
cases where his mother tongue might have supplied one precisely 
equivalent, and he attributed to the Arabic a far greater share in 
the structure of the Spanish language than belongs to it. That 
rich tongue, he says, is somuch indebted to the Arabic, not in its 
vocabulary alone, but for its idioms, phrases, and metaphorical 
expressions, that it may be considered in this respect as a mixed 
or corrupted Arabic dialect. And he asserts, that some of the 
oldest Castillian works, the Coronica General for example, are 
written in the Arabic syntax, and that were it not for the mere 
sound of the words, they might be taken for books elegantly com- 
posed in that language—*“ no las falta sino el sonido material de 
las palabras para tenerlas por obras escritas en muy propia lengua 
Arabe.” He seems, indeed, to have been so intent upon his 
favourite pursuit, that he thought and dreamt in Arabic; and he 
acknowledges that he had neither a full knowledge or command 
of his own language. 

In all this the writer’s predilection is manifest; for of the com- 
ponent parts of the Spanish language, the Arabic holds only the 
third place, and that at a long interval, even if the third be 
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allowed it. The basis of the tongue is Latin. The Gothic king, 
Athaulfus, wished to make the conquered people acquire the 
speech of their conquerors, and lay aside their own for it; but 
though this was a favourite object of his ambition, he found it 
beyond his power. The proportion of Teutonic words greatly 
exceeds those which are of Moorish extraction. The Portugueze 
have a dictionary of all the words in their language derived from 
the Arabic; they are comprized in 160 small quarto pages, and 
certainly do not amount to 1500: the list might be extended; but 
if all the Moorish words which are preserved throughout the pen- 
insula were collected, including even such as have become obso- 
lete, they would not form -a fiftieth part of the vocabulary. A 
Portugueze of great learning, the late Desembargador Antonio 
Ribeiro dos Santos, was of opinion that the proportion of Basque 
roots was greater—a result of his inquiries which could not have 
been expected in that part of the peninsula. It is probable that 
the words of Keltic extraction are quite as numerous. With re- 
gard to the Arabian character of style which Senor Conde 
ascribes to the early Spanish ch-onicles, there is in those chroni- 
cles a remarkable resemblance to what in a country where (thank 
Heaven!) the Bible is in the hands of the people, we may call 
scriptural language; indeed a faithful translation of those chroni- 
cles necessarily falls into the manner and phraseology of our 
Bible in its historical parts. At first this might appear to confirm 
Conde’s assertion, that the general construction of the Spanish is 
derived from the Arabic; but the true solution is, that barbarous, 
or semi-barbarous, history has a character of its own, which is the 
same in all countries, except where some great corruption of taste 
has become national, as in some parts of the east. The subject- 
matter is the same wherever war has been consiaered as the great 
business of life, and the noblest employment of men; where there 
is this similarity of circumstances, a scanty vocabulary, and a 
simple straight-forward manner of expressing clearly what is 
strongly felt, occasions the resemblance of style. The difference 
arises wholly from allusions to local images and customs 

The French translator, M. De Marlés, has supplied the 
chasms in the original, by inserting throughout the work, a brief 
account of contemporary events in the Christian kingdoms of 
Spain; he has judiciously used the proper, or rather the French 
names of those places which Senor Conde has left his reader to 


discover, if he can, in their Moorish disguise; and he has pre- 
fixed a convenient chronological table. A good book has thus 
been rendered more generally accessible, and more agreeable for 
those who can be satisfied without much research. The most 
noticeable error occurs in the title-page, where he has made Senor 
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Conde Librarian of the Escurial, not knowing that what is called 
the Royal Library is a separate collection at Madrid. 

The Spanish writer gives a brief account of the manuscripts 
which he has followed. There is one of which itis to be wished 
he had made more use; it is the work of Abdala Aly ben Ab- 
derahman ben Huzeil de Granada, upon the sacred wars against 
the Christians, and the art of war in all its branches, as _prac- 
tised in those times by the Moors. The manuscript is of consider- 
able antiquity, and very curious, Senor Conde says, as relating to 
the manners and customs of the Spanish Moors. A translation 
of this is greatly to be desired. If it be as good in its kind as a 
similar work upon the Spanish art of war in America, by Captain 
Bernardo de Vargas Machuca, it would be one of the most valu- 
able additions that could be made to our historical knowledge of 
Spain. No references are given in the course of the work; in 
one point of view the omission is of less consequence than if the 
history had been.compiled from materials more generally intelli- 
gible and more accessible; but in another it is of more: for 
though few persons have acquired the knowledge necessary for 
consulting his authorities, antl few of those who are so qualified 
could have the opportunity, the difficulty of referring to any par- 
ticular fact is very much greater than it would be in printed books, 
or in any European language. 

Senor Conde has also noticed in his preface certain works, in 
which information upon the subject of his history might be sought 
for and notfound. Hespeaks of the Arabic authors published by 
Selden, Pocock, Erpenius, Golius, Schultens, and Reische, as 
containing very little that relates to Spain. There is little in 
Elmacin, but more than in any other of those authors. Car- 
donne is here said to have had no other authorities than those 
which the Archbishop Don Rodrigo has used in his history, ex- 
cept what is found in D’Herbelot; and to have followed, without 
any exercise of his judgment, the Spanish relations of miracles 
and heroic exploits, upon which the Moorish writers are alto- 
gether silent. This passage would not have been suffered to ap- 
pear if Senor Conde’s manuscript had been submitted to the 
censure of the Holy Office. With regard to the miracles at 
which he hints, there can be but one opinion any where, except 
among the apostolicals of Spain;;, but concerning the celebrated 
victories of the Spaniards, éxaggerated as they may have been, no 
conclusion against them could fairly. be inferred from the silence 
of the Moorish writers, even if those writers had been more exact 
and copious in their narration than they professed to be. In the 
official accounts published by Buonaparte’s government during 
the war in Spain, some of our victories were never noticed, and 
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others were claimed for the defeated party. And in a sketch of 
Irish affairs during the reign of Charles I. by an Irish friar, there 
is no mention of the Massacre;—-Father Harold, though hearty 
m the cause, was humane enough to have some misgivings con- 
cerning that part.of the tragedy, and therefore he passed over 
it in silence. 

Casiri, whose extracts from the Escurial manuscripts were 
published in a splendid form, is censured by Senor Conde as 
a hasty, superficial, and inexact writer, and the, unfavourable 
opinion is ratified by M. Silvestre de Sacy. There are two 

nglish works of modern date which would have been noticed in 
his preface if they had been known to the author. Bourke’s 
Concise History of the Moors in Spain is one; -a quarto volume, 
compiled with the least possible knowledge of the subject, and 
without any merit of anykind. The other is Major David Price’s 
Chronological Retrospect of the principal events of Mahommedan 
History, from the death of the Arabian Vonaeien to the accession 
of the Emperor Akbar. and the establishment of the Moghul 
Empire in Hindustaun, from original Persian authorities. is, 
which was printed at Brecknock, (1812-20,) in four. quarto 
volumes, is the most extensive historical compilation that has as 
yet been made from Oriental materials, and a most interesting 
and valuable work it is; -but except an incidental notice of the 
conquest of Spain, it contains. nothing relating to that country. 

Senor Conde. has observed, that the. Moorish writers were as 
ignorant of Spanish history, as the Spanish historians were of theirs; 
but in this he is unjust to his countrymen, for they were much 
more so, and the cause for it is apparent. During the height 
of their power, the Moors scarcely bestowed a thought upon 
the Spaniards; they regarded them as a handful of barbarians, 
who had taken shelter in the most inaccessible and worst part of 
the Peninsula, and were allowed to remain there in independence, 
because nothing was to be gained by subduing them ; but the 
conquerors appeared to the Spaniards what they really were, a 
great and formidable enemy, upon whom no length of time could 
ever confer any legitimate right to the land which they had invaded, 
and from whom it was an hereditary and sacred duty for them to 
recover their country.. The Spanish accounts for the three first 
centuries after the conquest are indeed of the most meagre kind, 
being little more than bare chronological notices; but the col- 
lateral materials are copious, and there is no country in which 
such materials have been consulted with more diligence than in 
Spain. Inscriptions, coins, monuments, deeds, charters have 
been investigated with great sagacity and consummate erudition ; 
and if national pride and national superstition have too lightly 
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accredited popular tales, and sometimes given implicit belief to 
the impudent fabrications of interested priests and lying monks, 
there are Spanish historians and antiquaries who have manifested 
the greatest critical acuteness, and the soundest judgement, when 
their minds were not biassed by prepossessions, which they would 
have thought it impious to doubt, and which it might actually have 
been dangerous for them to have called in question. Florez is an 
example of this, one of those quiet and and happy-minded men, 
who, by their patient and useful literary labours, have made some 
amends to society for the evil connected with the continuance of 
the monastic orders. Ambrosio de Morales is an earlier and 
more illustrious instance. He was the Leland of Spain, but hap- 
pier in this respect than Leland, that he lived to make use of 
the materials which he collected, and brought down the history 
of his native country from the earliest times, to the middle of the 
eleventh century, with a fidelity and industry which have never 
been surpassed. 

The portrait of Ambrosio de Morales, (first published by 
Florez with his Viage Santo, and afterwards prefixed to the col- 
lective edition of his works,) is one of the most characteristic that 
has ever been engraved. It represents him in his priest’s dress, 
with a pen in his hand, and spectacles astride his ear; the head, 
which is perfectly bald, inclined a little on one side, and the eyes 
raised with an air of anxious thoughtfulness ; but the intellectual 
is less remarkable than the physical expression, “ oom en su 

Jisonomia se conservan vestigios nada equivocos del defecto que 
padecia Morales, y en que le habia hecho caer su excestvo y incon- 
siderado zelo en conservar la pureza virginal.” ‘These are the 
words of his last editor. Morales had been a fanatic in his 
youth. He was educated for the clerical profession, and at the 
age of nineteen entered the Jeronimite Order. Having incurred 
an obligation which is opposed to the intention of nature, and 
consequently cannot have been enjoined by the revealed will of 
the Creator; he rendered it impossible for him to break his vow, 
by adesperate act of madness, which would have qualified him 
for a priest of Cybele, had he lived under a pagan instead of 
Papal superstition. This was early enough in life for the effects 
to be strongly marked in bis countenance; the change produced 
in his moral and intellectual nature was from burning fanaticism 
to a sober but earnest bigotry. The pleasure which as a special 
devotee of St. Dominic (whom of all saints in the calendar he 
had chosen as his favourite), he might else have taken in making 
new martyrs, was innocently derived from hunting out the relics 
of old ones, visiting their shrines, restoring their worship, and in- 
vestigating with pious zeal their history, legendary or real. Such 
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researches were connected with his pursuits as Royal Chronicler 
to Philip II.; and that king sent him through Leon, Galicia, and 
Asturias, to examine the state of the relics, archives, libraries, 
and royal monuments in those provinces. There is perhaps no 
other historian whose personal character is so distinctly and yet 
so naturally developed in his works, and this gives them a peculiar 
interest. You smile at his credulity, you wonder at his weak- 
ness, and sometimes pity his prostration of mind; but you be- 
come acquainted with Morales, and like him at last the better for 
foibles which individualize him, detract nothing from his real 
worth, and even afford the most complete evidence of his scru- 
pulous veracity. Whenever such a history of Spain shall be com- 
posed, as may leave no wish of the judicious reader unsatisfied, 
the author of that history will be more indebted to Morales than 
to any other of his predecessors. 

The order which he pursued was that of the kings of Castille 
and Leon, in which kingdoms the other principalities and mon- 
archies of the peninsula, had in his days, been all absorbed. A 
general history of Spain, in which the different kingdoms are se- 
parately treated, was composed by his contemporary, Estevan de 
Garibay y Zamalloa. It has been erroneously said that, Garibay 
as well as Mariana, was much beholden to Morales,— for Garibay’s 
work was published first; they had both pursued the same course 
of research, among the archives, and the deeds and charters of 
the monasteries ; and subsequent writers, as well as Morales him- 
self, have borne testimony to the diligence with which Garibay 
consulted these documents, and the fidelity with which he has 
used them. ‘There is a curious instance of simplicity in the de- 
dication of his labours to Philip II. He, who with unweariable 
industry had written four large and full folios, could not conceive 
that any person should think it an arduous undertaking to read 
them; and therefore with the confidence of a simple heart, he re- 
quests the king to bestow some portion of the little leisure which 
his great and numerous affairs allowed, in the perusal of this 
history; or at least, that he would be pleased to look at it in 
those intervals of business when he called for a book.* 

Though the struggle with the Moors forms the principal 
matter of Spanish history, from the conquest down to the age of 


* « Esto pues suplico a V. Magestade, que algunos ratos de los pocos, que de tanta copia 
y excessive numero de negocios continuos le restaren, quiera haser me mercedes, en leer esta 
Chronica, recibiendola con la Real benignidad que de V. M. espero: a la menos la quiera 
ver en aquellos pocos espacios, quando por major y mejor expedicion de negocios tras- 
ladandose a algunas partes no remotas de su Real casa y corte, y pede V. M. concluydos los 
negocios, le den algun libro, y a vezes qualquiera que mas a mano se hallare, como mé 
censta de relaciones de criados suyos, fide dignos.” 
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Ferdinand and Isabella, Garibay nevertheless has treated of the 
Moorish transactions in a separate portion of his‘work. Neither 
he nor Morales had any knowledge of Arabic.. The Moorish 
part of their materials therefore was wholly derived from the Arch- 
bishop Rodrigo, and from an early translation of Rasis. In the 
next generation a chronicle of the Moors im Spain was published 
by Fr. Jayme Bleda, one of the fiercest. bigots that ever incul- 
cated from the press and the pulpit the duty of tion. He 
claimed the merit of having exerted himself silehigoniang zeal and 
success than any other person, in bringing about the expulsion 
of the Moriscoes; and the large portion of his work which re- 
lates to that dreadful measure, is truly valuable; in the other parts 
he has either followed his predecessors, or adopted in preference 
the fabrications of Miguel de Luna. For though Bleda was 
stationed for some years among the Moriscoes, to forward their 
conversion, it does not appear that his knowledge of their lan- 
guage extended beyond some acquaintance with the mixed 
speech which he could not help acquiring, and which at that time 
was more Spanish than Arabic; and if he made any search for 
their books, it would have been only for the purpose of destroy- 
ing them as heretical and impious. Of the other writers who 
have undertaken a general history of Spain, Mariana contented 
himself with presenting in a popular form, the materials which 
he found in Morales, Garibay, the chronicles, and the pro- 
vincial histories. Ferreras was a more laborious and critical 
writer; but he also was unacquainted with Arabic. The im- 
portance of that language in all historical researches concerning 
the chivalrous age of Spain was strangely overlooked by all 
the Spanish historians, from the time of Archbishop Rodrigo 
Ximenes, till Senor Conde made it the business of his life. Yet 
the Archbishop had led the way in which they ought to have 
trod; and another example was afforded them by Joam de 
Barros, who in his history of Portugueze Asia, made use both 
of Arabic and Persian authorities. It is likely that in composing 
his Europa Portugueza, he had recourse to Moorish documents ; 
but that work, with many others of this great man, has unfortu- 
nately been lost. 
Senor Conde observes, that impartiality is of all requisites for 
an historian the most essential; it is however evident, in his pre- 
face, that during the long attention which he has bestowed upon 
this branch of Spanish history, the Moors have found favour in 
his eyes. He represents their conquest of Spain almost as a 
blessing to the conquered people. “The conditions which they 
imposed,” he says, “ were such, that the people felt them as a 
benefit instead of an oppression, and when they compared their 
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condition with what it previously had been, they thought them- 
selves fortunate. The free exercise of their religion, the preser- 
vation of their churches, and the security of their persons, goods, 
and chattels, compensated for the submission and the tribute 
which the uerors required.” If this author had been asked in 
what respect the Wisigoths found the exercise of their peligion 
more free, their places of worship better preserved, and their 
persons and property more secure under the Moors, than under 
their own kings and their own laws, he would have found it dif- 
ficult to explain or justify the inconsiderate assertion. ‘There 
were in Spain certain classes and certain parties, to. whom the 
conquest afforded either relief, or, what to some of, them was 
more gratifying, revenge. Among the latter were the members 
and partizans of a depressed dynasty, as also Count Julian and 
his friends, by which parties the invasion was invited and as- 
sisted. Among the former were the Arians, the Jews, who had 
been most inhumanly persecuted, and the slaves, who, if their 
condition may be estimated by the laws concernimg them, were 
in a miserable state of helpless and unprotected servitude. But the 
great body of the people had no motive for desiring a change which 
brought to them no possible advantage. Neither was there any thing 
in the manner or consequences of that change which might re- 
concile them to the loss of their privileges, and of their very name 
asa nation. ‘They were free as well as independent under the 
Gothic kings, whose government was so little oppressive, where 
there was no mistaken principle of ,religion to render it so, that 
the Romanized inhabitants of Spain preferred their dominion to 
that of the Romans; a decisive fact, for which there is the con- 
temporary authority of Orosius. But that the yoke of the Moors 
was not easy, nor their burthen light, appears (if new proof were 
needed) from Conde’s own relation, where it is stated, that before 
the conquest, many African Christians migrated into Spain, 
rather than continue in Africa under the Mahommedans. 

The Moors who entered Spain were in a very different state 
of civilization from that which their descendants attained in the 
splendid ages of Cordoba and Granada. With all the enthusiasm 
they retained much of the barbarity that characterized the first 
propagators of Islam, from whom, indeed, they were only in the 


second generation, But in their arms they are said, by\Conde’s . 


Arabic authorities, to have had an advantage over the Wisigoths, 


-which compensated, in the first battles, for their great inferiority 


in numbers, This is remarkable ; for the Spanish sword, which 
the Romans had condescended to adopt, and which in early 
times was celebrated for its temper, might have been thought as 
efficient in action as the best scimitar of Damascus; and the ar- 
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mourer’s craft is one, which, as it can never fall into disuse in war- 
like ages, is not likely to have partaken in the decline of the arts. 
Here, however, it is affirmed, that the main body of Roderick’s 
army had no other defensive armour than the shield. The sling 
also is mentioned among their weapons; this is more likely to 
have been retained by the Spanish population, than introduced or 
adopted, either by the Romans, or by any of the northern na- 
tions. The account which Muza gave the Caliph of the people 
whom he had conquered, was, that they were lions in their strong 
holds, eagles on horseback, and women when in their ranks on foot ; 
but that 1f they saw an opportunity, they knew how to profit by 
it, and when defeated, they were goats in flying to the mountains. 
Yet the Moorish writer describes the battle of Guadalete as 
being terrible as the day of judgment, and lasting three days, the 
furnace of the combat continuing to burn and rage from day-break 
till night. had never, Muza said, made one of his standards 
retreat, and his Mussulmen had never hesitated to attack double 
their own number. 

It was in that confidence that the invasion had been undertaken, 
for the Mahommedan armies as yet had gone on from victory to 
victory, conquering, and, as they believed, still to conquer. ‘The 
Caliph, when he approved of the undertaking, seid, that among 
the traditions which had been handed down to him from the 
Prophet, was a promise of the extension of his law into the 
farthest west, and its establishment by conquest in the uttermost 
parts of theearth. This was one of that class of prophecies which 
tend to bring about their own fulfilment; and if having thus fixed 
themselves in Europe, they had pursued their enterprize with un- 
diminished ardour, there was nothing beyond the Pyrenees which 
could then have opposed a successful resistance. But the leaders 
were like Buonaparte’s generals in the same country eleven centu- 
ries afterwards; they were jealous of each other: there was no 
agreement in their views, and the main object of each was to se- 
cure for himself as large a portion of the plunder as he could get 
together. Muza is represented as the most rapacious. He sent to 
Damascus a head which was said to be Roderick’s, preserved in 
camphor ; for the Moorish writer says, that Roderick was slain in 
the action by Tarik, with a spear, and observes, that such is the 
fate of kings who make themselves conspicuous in battle. And 
when Muza was recalled to Syria himself, he is said to have taken 
with him four hundred males of royal family from Spain, all wear- 
ing crowns of gold, and golden girdles. This has an air of fic- 
tion, like the story that in an apartment in the palace of Toledo 
they found the crowns of all the deceased kings, four and twenty 
in number, each adorned with precious stones, and inscribed with 
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the name of its former owner, the years of his reign, and of his age. 
Muza’s own fate is one of those stories which might serve to point 
a moral in a school-boy’s declamation. The riches which he had 
amassed in his conquests were seized by the Caliph, he was 
beaten, he was exposed in the sun, and finally thrown into prison, 
while orders were sent into Africa and Spain, for putting all his 
sons to death. And here we have an example of the morality 
which the Mahommedan religion inculcates. ese orders were 
delivered to two commanders in Spain, they were both intimate 
friends of Muza, and of his son Abdalaziz, who was then governor 
of that country. They happened to be together when the de- 
spatches arrived, and the letters, it is said, fell from their hands, 
when they saw the fatal contents. “Is it possible,” said one of 
them, “‘ that the enmity and envy of Muza’s rival can have been 
carried so far, and prove so successful as to procure, this recom- 
pense for his services!” But they concluded in the true spirit of 
their false religion, —‘ God is good, and he enjoins us to obey the 
Caliph’s commands.” In order, therefore, to bring about the de- 
struction of Abdalaziz, which, because of his popularity, was an 
enterprise of considerable danger, they raised against him a false 
accusation that Roderick’s queen, whom he had taken to wife, had 
perverted him from the faith, and that he favoured the Christians 
for the purpose of revolting against the Caliph, and obtaining the 
kingdom of Spain for himself. And by this artifice the soldiers 
were induced to execute the Caliph’s order, and put him to death. 
His head was preserved with camphor, and sent in a precious 
casket to Damascus, when the Caliph, with Oriental inhumanity, 
uncovered it in Muza’s presence, and asked him if he recognized 
the face! The father turned away his eyes and answered, “ I 
know it well! the curse of God be upon him who has assassinated 
a better man than himself!” He was then permitted to go whither 
he would, and grief and indignation soon brought him to the 
tave. 
; This act of Mahommedan policy was far from strengthening the 
authority of the Caliphs in Spain. The Turkish writer, Ewlia, 
accounts, entirely to his own satisfaction, for the numberless mu- 
tinies and revolutions which have occurred in Constantinople, by 
the unfortunate position of the heavenly bodies when Constantine 
laid the foundation of his imperial city. The sun was in Cancer, 
therefore what but obliquity, and commotion, and insurrection, 
could be expected ? Had Ewlia been asked to explam by what 


fatality it was that the same evils have continually disturbed the 
capitals of every Mahommedan government, he would have found 
some fanciful solution as satisfactory to himself, and quite as 
valid, rather than have looked for the real cause in the institutions 
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of a false religion, with which polygamy and despotism are inse- 
parably connected. Polygamy makes the succession insecure, 
so that in the most regular governments of this kind, the sultan com- 
mences his reign as naturally by putting his score or two of bro- 
thers to death, as the queen bee commences hers by darting her 
sting into every cell that contains a princess-royal. Despotism 
takes‘ away all security for life or property ; but the irresponsible 
ruler is not more secure than the unprotected subject, and the 
effect of the system upon those who are armed with power, is to 
rerider them reckless and merciless while their authority lasts. 
“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” is the philosophy 
of a Mahommedan governor, though he may, perhaps, be sincere 
enough im his belief, to substitute some other mode of indul- 
gence for drinking. A different result is produced upon the 
great body of the people, whose better fate it is to suffer injuries 
rather than to inflict them ; they learn a habit of obedience; they 
acquire a‘ passive fortitude which is not to be overcome, a spirit 
of resignation under all ‘trials, which, though forced upon them, 
and made as it were a part of their nature by unhappy circum- 
stances, partakes, nevertheless, of religion, whereon it rests, and 
im the perfect submission’ which it induces to the will of God, 
brings with it, we may be allowed to hope, a saving as well as a 
consoling virtue. There are parts of the world in which Islam has 
produced good, and nothing but good; this it has done in the 
interior of Africa, where it has reclaimed men or freed them from 
such horrors as are practised among the Giagas, the Ashantees, 
and the people of Dahomey. There are other parts in which it 
may be doubted whether the good or evil of its triumph has been 
greater, and some there are where the evil plainly and greatly 
preponderates; but every where this effect is found, this resigna- 
tion to the will of Providence ; and this is the redeeming part of 
the Mahommedan religion. ) 

By the removal of Muza, and the murder of Abdalaziz his 
son, the Caliphs accelerated that sort of anarchy to which such 
governments uniformly tend, and to which Spain was then more 
liable than any other —_ of their dominion, being the most 
remote from the seat of empire, and divided from all other parts 
of the Mahommedan world by the sea. ‘The conquerors were 
no longer kept together by old habits of respect or of attachment 
to the representative of a distant Caliph, and they arrayed them- 
selves ‘in factions according to their different countries, Syrians 
or Arabs, Egyptians or Moors: they did not yet proceed to hos- 
tilities against each other, but they plundered the Christians with- 
out mercy; and the unhappy Goths, who had submitted to the 
yoke, had reason to envy the condition of their braver brethren, 
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who maintained their independence in the Pyrenees, in Asturias, 
and in Galicias® An Emir was sent from Africa with:an army of 
Mograbins, composed chiefly of men who were too! mutinous to 
be safe subjects in their own country.. He. found that. the’ best 
means of restoring subordination was to divide! the land,. and 
to settle the different nations, and even different! tribes; mm suel: 
parts of Spain as most resembléd the land of their nativity. 
Spain has been blest with so many natural advantages, that 
the Moors delighted in comparing it with all the most fortunate 
parts of their known world : it was Syria, they said, in the beauty 
of its sky and the fertility of its soil; Yemen the happy, for its 
temperature; India for its flowers and aromatic plants; Hegiaz 
for its fruits and other produce; China for its precious. mines}; 
Adem for the utility which its coasts afforded. But-even Spain 
had its favoured provinces, and there was a competition between 
the Syrians and Arabs for the country about Cordoba, which was 
terminated by the Emir’s authority... In the com ise which 
he adjusted, Murcia was allotted to some of the ieabies and the 
allotment brought to the proof that good faith of'the conquerors 
which Senor Conde has unthinkingly extolled. 

There was a Gothic baron, by name Theudemir, who made a 
brave stand against the invaders after the defeat and disappear« 
ance of Roderick. Voltaire, upon very insufficient grounds, has 
endeavoured to identify him with Pelayo; following in this, the 
Archbishop Pierre de Marca, who not only contrived to persuade 
himself that Theudemir’s successor, Athanagild, is the same per« 
son as the first Alfonso; but endeavoured to persuade others, 
that Athanagild and Alphonso were the same name, because the 
last syllable of the former is found in Ildefonso. _M. De Marlés 
supports Voltaire in this opinion: Had there been any’ thing 
more than a mere gratuitous supposition in its favour, the state+ 
ment of the Arabian writers, whom Rodrigo Ximenes followed, 
and of those from whom Conde’s materials are drawn, would be 
sufficient to disprove it: the scene of Theudemir’s actions being 
there as distinctly placed in the south of Spain, as'those of Pelayo 
are in the north, by all the Spanish historians, It may here be 
observed, that the stratagem which Theudemir is: said to have 
practised at Orihuela, making the women disguise themselves as 
men, and mount the walls, and obtaining ees terms by this 
false display of strength, is like the story of William Tell and the 


apple, a twice-told tale, borrowed from earlier Mahommedan 
history; Khaled, « the sword of the Lord,” having been deceived 
by a similar artifice at Yemaumah, after the defeat and death of 
Mozeilama. This, however, is certain, that Theudemir suc- 
ceeded in concluding with the Moors more favourable terms 
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than were accorded to those who submitted after less opposition, 
or opened their gates to the invaders; the payment of a fixed tri- 
bute was to leave his vassals free, not only from any other de- 
mand, but from all interference. This treaty, which had been 
made bythe Moors with all formality “ in the name of God,” 
was now set aside; and the Mussulmen reconciled their consciences 
to a direct and gross breach of faith, by maintaining, that though 
it was binding so long as Theudemir lived, they were not bound 
to observe it with his successor. Accordingly they took posses- 
sion of his domains, and divided them among themselves. 

The partition was not made with more violence than the Nor- 
mans exercised, when they took possession of England; nor did 
‘it approach within any measurable degree to the iniquity and 
cruelty practised by the Spaniards of a later age in their Indian 
repartimientos. But the feudal system of the northern. nations 
carried with it-seeds of improvement which sprang up wherever 
that system was established, though some of them fell among 
thorns, and some upon stony ground. Mahommedanism has 
carried with it tares and poisonous weeds. Except in the co-ex- 
tension of the language with the religion of the Koran, and the 
feeling of religious fellowship which the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and the importance attached to that point upon the globe may 
induce, its whole tendency is barbarizing. Everywhere where it 
found civilization, it has checked it, and keeps it down to its own 
low standard. Despotic governments have been called patri- 
archal by an abuse of language and of reasoning, because they 
are a corruption of the patriarchal form; and there is this re- 
semblance between a family and such a government, that the 
members of a household are not more dependant for their comfort 
upon the disposition and conduct of the master, than the subjects 
of a despotic state are upon the personal character of the despot. 
They enjoy a season of prosperity under a benevolent ruler, if 
vigour be found in him united with benevolence; but the union 
is rare: it is the natural effect of despotism to destroy both in 
those who are in a station which places them above all restraint ; 
and when the sceptre is in a weak hand, the weight of tyranny is 
felt everywhere. In this age the Caliphs were not weak ; but they 
were distant from Spain, and the effect of distance was what that of 
weakness would have been. Therefore this was an age of anarchy, 
and the Moorish writers have told us what was the condition of 
the people. The sole object of the chiefs was to maintain their 
own authority, which, under such circumstances, could only be 
dove by allowing their followers full license. The inferior governors 
looked upon the people committed to their care as sheep, whom 
they were not to protect, but to fleece. Their only occupation 
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was in passing from place to place, with an armed force, to col- 
lect tributes, and levy arbitrary imposts. The great part of the 
Mahommedan population suffered little less than the tributary 
Christians. The independent Christians are spoken of as having 
no other asylum than the defiles and recesses of the mountains, 
where they were hunted like wild beasts. Wild beasts they. are 
called, and the war against them is described as a chase. 

time came. when the Spaniards took up the. metaphor in their 
turn. 

It is likely that this state of general lawlessness and insecurity 
disposed the Spanish Jews to the extraordinary movement which 
took place among them in this first age of affarchy. ‘The Moorish 
conquest had been a desirable event for them, and great numbers 
of this ill-fated race had migrated in consequence from Africa 
into Spain; many of them were, probably, the stirvivors or de- 
scendants of those who had been.driven out by persecution. 
They were wealthy as well as numerous; this is expressly no- 
ticed. Doubtless the greatest part of the plunder had passed 
through their hands, as regular dealers in whatever was exportable, 
At present the wealthier and more cultivated Jews hold but 
loosely to their religion; and indifference brings about gradually 
and imperceptibly a change of profession in.their families, while 
the inferior classes are thoroughly debased by the mast sordid 
pursuits of gain. For this reason it is, that in latter times appeals 
to their national faith have been made in vain; Richard Brothers 
excited no stir among them by his prophecies and promises; and 
when Napoleon felt the pulse of the Toauk people, he found no 
encouragement for preceeding in the projects which he might 
have formed for restoring them to the Promised Land. ‘The love 
of gain naturally became their besetting sin, when they were shut 
out from the more honourable ways of ambition. But in former 


ages it had not eaten into the core of the nation; thatstubbornness: 


which one of our old divines has so finely called “ a strong hope 
malignified,” was then not only a lively, but an active principle, 
alert and always expecting the fulfilment of its impossible hope, 
and therefore every one, whether impostor or madman, who 
appealed to that hope, found multitudes to follow him. The 
Moorish history. tells us, that all the Spanish Jews, and many of 
the same nation from France, set out for Syria, with the intention 
of joing one of their countrymen there, by name Zonaria, who 
called himself the Messiah: it is added, that they forsook every 
thing for this expedition, and that the whole of their property 
was taken possession of by the Emir, for the use of the | state. 
The fact is confirmed. by a manuscript which the Archbishop 
Pierre de Marca had consulted, but the impostor is there called 
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Serenus, and the account seems to express that he led the Jews 
out of Spain, not that they went-to join him. The miserable end 
which must have awaited the ctpdiiion is no where stated. 

The Spaniards were not able to profit by the disunion of their 
invaders at this time ; but it afforded them an interval of compa- 
rative rest, There is no other example in the modern history of 
Europe of so complete an overthrow as that by which the domi- 
nion of the Wisigoths was subverted and «swept away. 
slaughter had been very great, for they fought well, and in the 
pursuit no mercy was shown: during three days, the Caliph was 
assured the edge of the sword had not been.turned aside from the 
fugitives : the apostasy it may be believed was greater, for the 
Moors went as the armed missionaries of the Prophet; and in 
whatever country they established themselves they were joined by 
that portion of mankind to whom all professions are alike. The 
women who fell into the-hands. of the conquerors, whether 
they retained their own Halcioa or forsook it, became the mo- 
thers of Mahommedan children, And the great body of the 
people who submitted and lived as tributaries, gradually lost their 
language, though they preserved their faith, and adopting with 
the speech of the Moors many of their customs, acquired the 
name of Muzarabes. When the kingdom of the Wisigoths was 
destroyed, their very name as a living people was extinguished. 
The disappearance of an appellation by which the kings and lords 
and military part of the nation had proudly and jealously distin- 
guished themselves during three centuries of dominion, seems to 
indicate that the character which they had acquired during : their 
supremacy, rendered the name inconvenient after their downfall, 
and that they were glad to merge it in the general. appellation of 
Spaniards, toward which no enmity was borne by the people of 
those provinces wherein they found shelter, neither by the Basques 
or old Iberian race, nor by the Sueves and Alans, whose descend- 
ants were in possession of Galicia and the adjacent parts of Por- 
tugal. ‘The hypothesis which would find a remnant of the Spanish 
Goths in the Cagots of the Pyrenees, is as gratuitous and as un- 
tenable as that which derives the origin of these miserable people 
from the Moors, who escaped after the great defeat by Charles 
Martel. The only probable supposition concerging the Cagots 
is, that they were lepers, who were originally. separated from so- 
ciety on account of their malady; and whose descendants inherited 
the obloquy and odium attached to ‘that disease, after the dis- 
ease had worn itself out. .This supposition is supported by 
every thing that appears concerning their history, and even by the 
name which is given them in certain laws: Gaffos they are there 
called. M: Ramond, in his very interesting volume ‘upon the 
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» writes the word os, following some erroneous 
authority. It would otherwise have reminded him that Gafo is 
the Spanish word for a leper. 

The lesson which the Moors received from Charles Martel 
was not lost upon them. Before that memorable event the cha- 
racter which they gave of the people of Afranc was, that they 
were infinite in number, prompt in attack, courageous in fight, but 
heartless and fearful in defeat. After this battle they remarked, 
that “he who struggles against the eternal decrees of fate, wearies 
himself in vain.” Under the indefinite name of Afranc every thing 
beyond the Ebro appears to be designated in these volumes: some 
conquests they made beyond that river, and retained them; but 
when they reached the Pyrenees, plus ultra was not to be their 
motto. Narbonne, which they called one of their many Medinas, 
they were not able to maintain; and when a powerful dynasty was 
at length established in the Peninsula, any zeal which arose for 
an Aliget or Anti-Crusade, found sufficient employment upon 
the Leonese and Galician frontiers. The revolution which intro- 
duced that dynasty, and with it the splendid age of Mahomme-- 
danism in Spain, is one of the most ‘remark: >le in Oriental his- 
tory. Merwaun, the last caliph of the Ommeyah race, was a man 
of great experience, and distinguished for ability as well as cou- 
rage: his general was unrivalled in military reputation, and his 
minister is said to have been second to no statesman upon earth 
in sagacity and political skill. ‘Had these things been other- 
wise,” says the thoughtful historian, whom Major Price has 
followed, “man in his short-sighted and imperfect survey of 
events, would have ascribed the result to the ordinary operation 
of weak counsels, pusillanimity, and indolence. But God ‘so 
ordained it, to afford us an awful example, that the fate of states 
and empires doth not depend upon the degrees of human capacity, 
but upon the inscrutable operations of his mysterious provi- 
dence.” Merwaun had been warned of danger in time by the chief 
on whom he relied most, and who deserved his confidence. ‘The 
warning was given in verse :—‘“ I have seen sparks among the 
cold ashes—I fear they may kindle intoa flame. [f it be not extin- 
guished by a timely hand, that flame will consume not trees and 
forests, but the lives of men. I saw this and said, oh! who can 
tell me whether the representative of Ommeyah sleeps, or ‘is 
awake and watchful ?”—Many’poems and fragments of poetry are 
inserted by Conde in his history, as connected | with it, and illus- 
trative of the Moorish character; ‘but much‘to their injury he has 
presented them in verse, which he should’ not have done without 
annexing a fiteral translation, even if he had been more confident 
of his skill in his own language. 0" mt 
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The Caliph Merwaun was not awake ; he disregarded ‘moft 
urgent representations till ruin was near and inevitable. . When he 
understood his danger it roused him to an act of cruelty, he seized 
the representative of the house of Abbas,:and put him to death 
by tying up his head in a bag of quick lime. | His own head was 
soon embalmed“and sent to the brother and successor of the 
Imaum, whom he had thus execrably destroyed. A creature of 
the weasel species ‘carried off his tongue when in the process of 
embalming it was torn out and thrown away, and verses were 
made upon the occasion, stigmatizing him for the blasphemies 
which that tongue had uttered; for many of the Ommeyads are 
said not to have believed in the religion of which they were the 
popes. The house of Abbas had imjuries to revenge; and the 
black standard which they hoisted im the revolution, and the black 
attire wherein their adherents were ordered to appear from head 
to foot, manifested the spirit in which vengeance would be ex- 
acted: Their odious oppressors, they said, should be slaughtered 

-under every rock and every stone to which they might fly for 
concealment. ‘This determination was carried into effect with 
such relentless inhumanity, that exclusive of those who were slain 
in battle, six hundred thousand persons are said to have been put 
to death by one of their commanders: that number is positively 
stated—for the sake of human aature we may believe it has been 
exaggerated, but how enormous must it have been to have occa- 
sioned such exaggeration! Abul Abbas, the first of the Abbas- 
side Caliphs, obtained the dreadful appellation of Asafah the 
Bloody. Ninety members of Ommeyah’s unhappy race had 
submitted, and were living in honour and, as they hoped, in secu- 
rity at Damascus, where Abdallah Ben Aly, the uncle of the 
Caliph held his court. They were assembled at a ‘banquet to 
which he had invited them, when one of the victorious party en- 
tered the hall, and addressed Abdallah ina poem composed for 

\ the occasion. .He called for vengeance upon these guests in the 
name of the Imaum, and of the other Abbassides whom the Om- 
meyades had put todeath. “ Destroy the root,” said he, “that no 
scion’may spring up! ‘Towards thee they are daggers which are 
sharpened, and areathirst for blood. We who love thee and are 
alarmed for thy danger, see them treading on thy carpets! Away 

«with them! God has cast them» down—why dost not thou 

otrample upon them!” This abominable exhortation found 

-willing ears. Abdallah ordered the men whom he’ had invited, 

eninety in mumber,'to be beaten to death ‘in his presence; and 

:whien the last had fainted under the executioner, the bodies of the 

»dead and dying were piled together to construct a horrible plat- 
form, upon which carpets were spread, and on these carpets 
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this monster and his guests sate at their repast, careless of the 
groans and the agony beneath them! Wherever any of this pro- 
scribed race could be found they were slain and thrown to the 
dogs. ‘The bones of the deceased Caliphs were disinterred, and 
the single corpse which the grave had not consumed, was fas- 
tened to a stake and burnt. But Omar II. had left so saintly 
a reputation for his innocence and virtuous life, that even these 
enemies refrained from offering any insult to his remains. 

“ Blessed,” says the historian of the Spanish Ommeyades, “be 
that Lord who giveth might, and majesty, and dominion to whom 
it pleaseth him, and taketh them from whom he will. Lord God, 
thy kingdom alone is eternal, and subject to no change! ‘Thou 
only art Almighty! It was written on the secret table of thine 
eternal decrees, that in spite of the Beni Alabas, and of their 
determination to destroy the whole family of the Beni Ommeyahs, 
already despoiled of the caliphate and the sovereignty of the 
sulman empire, a branch from that famous trunk should be planted 
in the West, and there strike root and flourish.” | One of that race, 
by name Abderahman Ben Moaviah, had submitted to the new 
dynasty, and with his kinsman Suleiman was living at Damascus, 
(probably before the tzs¢edy of the banquet,) when Abul Abbas 
the Bloody sent for both their heads. Abderahman received at 
the same time from some faithful friend tidings of his own dan- 
ger and of Suleiman’s fate. Jewels were given him to secure his 
subsistence, and horses provided for his escape. Knowing that 
there could be no safety for him in Syria, he sought refage among 
the Bedoweens in Egypt. He was in the twentieth year of his 
age, and had been nursed in the lap of luxury; buthe accommo- 
dated himself at once to the change of his fortunes.. In Egypt, 
however, he felt himself in continual danger of discovery, strict 
search being made for him; his nights even in the desert were past 
in fear, and at daybreak he was always the first to bridle his horse: 
he removed, therefore, to the province of Barca, and became a 
favourite with the tribe which received him there. ‘The governor 
of that province had received a description of his. person, with 
orders to search for him in all directions, and a party of horsemen 
upon that quest arrived at the tents in which he was’ sheltered. 
Providentially he was absent, and the Arabs apprehending from 
the manner of inquiry that there was an intention of killing him, 
sent the horsemen to seek him im a wrong direction; while six of 
their young men accompanied him upon his flight to'the Zenata 
tribe. ‘The last Ommeyad Caliphs, who were di 


in blood 
with the Greek emperor, the Great Khan of the Tartars, and the 
old royal family of Persia, derived no advantage im their hour of 
need from tliis illustrious consanguinity: but'Abderahman, who 
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Serenus, and the account seems to express that he led the Jews 
out of Spain, vot that they went to join him. The miserable end 
which must have awaited the expedition is no where stated. 

The Spaniards were not able to profit by the disunion of their 
mvaders at this tame ; but it afforded them an interval of compa- 
rative rest. ‘There is no other example in the modern history of 
Europe of so complete an overthrow as that by which the domi- 
nion of the Wisigoths was subverted and swept away. The 
slaughter had been very great, for they fought well, and in the 
pursuit no mercy was shown: during three days, the Caliph was 
assured the edge of the sword had not been turned aside from the 
fugitives : the apostasy it may be believed was greater, for the 
Moors went as the armed missionaries of the Prophet; and in 
whatever country they established themselves they were joined by 
that portion of mankind to whom all professions are alike. ‘The 
women who fell into the hands of the conquerors, whether 
they retained their own religion or forsook it, became the mo- 
thers of Mahommedan children. And the great body of the 
people who submitted and lived as tributaries, gradually lost their 
language, though they preserved their faith, and adopting with 
the speech of the Moors many of their customs, acquired the 
name of Muzarabes. When the kingdom of the Wisigoths was 
destroyed, their very name as a living people was extinguished. 
The disappearance of an appellation by which the kings and lords 
and military part of the nation had proudly and jealously distin- 
guished themselves during three centuries of dominion, seems to 
indicate that the character which they had acquired during their 
supremacy, rendered the name inconvenient after their downfall, 
and that they were glad to merge it in the general appellation of 
Spaniards, toward which no enmity was borne by the people of 
those provinces wherein they found shelter, neither by the Basques 
or old Iberian race, nor by the Sueves and Alans, whose descend- 
ants were in possession of Galicia and the adjacent parts of Por- 
tugal. The hypothesis which would find a remnant of the Spanish 
Goths in the Cagots of the Pyrenees, is as gratuitous and as un- 
tenable as that which derives the origin of these miserable people 
from the Moors, who escaped after the great defeat by Charles 
Martel. The only probable supposition concerning the Cagots 
is, that they were lepers, who were originally separated from so- 
ciety on account of their malady; and whose descendants inherited 
the obloquy and odium attached to that disease, after the dis- 
ease had worn itself out. This supposition is supported by 
every thing that appears concerning their history, and even by the 
name which is given them in certain laws: Gaffos they are there 
called. M. Ramond, in his very interesting volume upon the 
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Pyrenees, writes the word Caffos, following some erroneous 
authority. It would otherwise have reminded him that Gafo is 
the Spanish word for a leper. 

The lesson which the Moors received from Charles Martel 
was not lost upon them. Before that memorable event the cha- 
racter which they gave of the people of Afranc was, that they 
were infinite in number, prompt in attack, courageous in fight, but 
heartless and fearful in defeat. After this battle they remarked, 
that “he who struggles against the eternal decrees of fate, wearies 
himself in vain.” Dnder the indefinite name of Afranc every thing 
beyond the Ebro appears to be designated in these volumes: some 
conquests they made beyond that river, and retained them; but 
when they reached the Deena plus ultra was not to be their 
motto. Madannn, which they called one of their many Medinas, 
they were not able to maintain; and when a powerful dynasty was 
at length established in the Peninsula, any zeal which arose for 
an Afiget or Anti-Crusade, found sufficient employment upon 
the Leonese and Galician frontiers. ‘The revolution which imtro- 
duced that dynasty, and with it the splendid age of Mahomme- 
danism in Spain, is one of the most remarkable in Oriental his- 
tory. Merwaun, the last caliph of the Ommeyah race, was a man 
of great experience, and distinguished for ability as well as cou- 
rage: his general was unrivalled in military reputation, and his 
minister is said to have been second to no statesman upon earth 
in sagacity and political skill. ‘“ Had these things been other- 
wise,’ says the thoughtful historian, whom Major Price has 
followed, “man in his short-sighted and imperfect survey of 
events, would have ascribed the result to the ordinary operation 
of weak counsels, pusillanimity, and indolence. But God so 
ordained it, to afford us an awful example, that the fate of states 
and empires doth not depend upon the degrees of human capacity, 
but upon the inscrutable operations of his mysterious provi- 
dence.” Merwaun had been warned of danger in time by the chief 
on whom he relied most, and who deserved his confidence. The 
warning was given in verse:—<‘‘ I have seen sparks among the 
cold ashes—lI fear they may kindle into a flame. [f it be not extin- 
guished by a timely hand, that flame will consume not trees and 
forests, but the lives of men. I saw this and said, oh! who can 
tell me whether the representative of Ommeyah sleeps, or is 
awake and watchful ?”—-Many poems and fragments of poetry are 
inserted by Conde in his history, as connected with it, and illus- 
trative of the Moorish character ; but much to their injury he has 
presented them in verse, which he should not have done without 
annexing a literal transla'ion, even if he had been more confident 
of his skill in his own language. Le 
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The Caliph Merwaun was not awake ; he disregarded more 
urgent representations till ruin was near and inevitable. Whenhe 
understood his danger it roused him to an act of cruelty, he seized 
the representative of the house of Abbas, and put him to death 
by tying up his head in a bag of quick lime. His own head was 
soon embalmed and sent to the brother and successor of the 
Imaum, whom he had thus execrably destroyed. A creature of 
the weasel species carried off his tongue when in the process of 
embalming it was torn out and thrown away, and verses were 
made upon the occasion, stigmatizing him for the blasphemies 
which that tongue had uttered ; for many of the Onimeyads are 
said not to have believed in the religion of which they were the 
popes. The house of Abbas had injuries to revenge; and the 
black standard which they hoisted in the revolution, and the black 
attire wherein their adherents were ordered to appear from head 
to foot, manifested the spirit in which vengeance would be ex- 
acted. ‘Their odious oppressors, they said, should be slaughtered 
under every rock and every stone to which they might fly for 
concealment. ‘This determination was carried into effect with 
such relentless inhumanity, that exclusive of those who were slain 
in battle, six hundred thousand persons are said to have been put 
to death by one of their commanders: that number is positively 
stated—for the sake of human nature we may believe it has been 
exaggerated, but how enormous must it have been to have occa- 
sioned such exaggeration! Abul Abbas, the first of the Abbas- 
side Caliphs, obtained the dreadful appellation of Asafah the 
Bloody. Ninety members of Ommeyah’s unhappy race had 
submitted, and were living in honour and, as they hoped, in secu- 
rity at Damascus, where Abdallah Ben Aly, the uncle of the 
Caliph held his court. They were assembled at a banquet to 
which he had invited them, when one of the victorious party en- 
tered the hall, and addressed Abdallah in a poem composed for 
the occasion. He called for vengeance upon these guests in the 
name of the Imaum, and of the other Abbassides whom the Om- 
meyades had put to death. “ Destroy the root,” said he, “ that no 
scion may spring up! ‘Towards thee they are daggers which are 
sharpened, and are athirst for blood. We who love thee and are 
alarmed for thy danger, see them treading on thy carpets! Away 
with them! God has cast them down—why dost not thou 
trample upon them!” This abominable exhortation found 
willing ears. Abdallah ordered the men whom he had invited, 
ninety in number, to be beaten to death in his presence; and 
when the last had fainted under the executioner, the bodies of the 
dead and dying were piled together to construct a horrible plat- 
form, upon which carpets were spread, and on these carpets 
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this monster and his guests sate at their repast, careless of the 
groans and the agony beneath them! Wherever any of this pro- 
scribed race could be found they were slain and thrown to the 
dogs. The bones of the deceased Caliphs were disinterred, and 
the single corpse which the grave had not consumed, was fas- 
tened to a stake and burnt. But Omar II. had left so saintly 
a reputation for his innocence and virtuous life, that even these 
enemies refrained from offering any insult to his remains. 

“ Blessed,” says the historian of the Spanish Ommeyades, “be 
that Lord who giveth might, and majesty, and dominion to whom 
it pleaseth him, and taketh them from whom he will. Lord God, 
thy kingdom alone is eternal, and subject to no change! Thou 
only art Almighty! It was written on the secret table of thine 
eternal decrees, that in spite of the Beni Alabas, and of their 
determination to destroy the whole family of the Beni Ommeyahs, 
already despoiled of the caliphate and the sovereignty of the Mus- 
sulman empire, a branch from that famous trunk should be planted 
in the West, and there strike root and flourish.” One of that race, 
by name Abderahman Ben Moaviah, had submitted to the new 
dynasty, and with his kinsman Suleiman was living at Damascus, 
(probably before the tragedy of the banquet,) when Abul Abbas 
the Bloody sent for both their heads. Abderahman received at 
the same time from some faithful friend tidings of his own dan- 
ger and of Suleiman’s fate. Jewels were given him to secure his 
subsistence, and horses provided for his escape. Knowing that 
there could be no safety for him in Syria, he sought refuge among 
the Bedoweens in Egypt. He was in the twentieth year of his 
age, and had been nursed in the lap of luxury; buthe accommo- 
dated himself at once to the change of his fortunes. In Egypt, 
however, he felt himself in continual danger of discovery, strict 
search being made for him; his nights even in the desert were past 
in fear, and at daybreak he was always the first to bridle his horse : 
he removed, therefore, to the province of Barca, and became a 
favourite with the tribe which received him there. ‘The governor 
of that province had received a description of his person, with 
orders to search for him in all directions, and a party of horsemen 
upon that quest arrived at the tents in which he was sheltered. 
Providentially he was absent, and the Arabs apprehending from 
the manner of inquiry that there was an intention of killing him, 
sent the horsemen to seek him in a wrong direction, while six of 
their young men accompanied him upon his flight to the Zenata 
tribe. ‘The last Ommeyad Caliphs, who were connected in blood 
with the Greek emperor, the Great Khan of the Tartars, and the 
old royal family of Persia, derived no advantage in their hour of 
need from this illustrious consanguinity: but Abderahman, who 
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had hitherto concealed his name and persecuted extraction, de- 
clared them when he reached his tribe, because his mother was of 
their stock, and he was at once acknowledged by them as a kins- 
man, and received into their protection. From thence he was in- 
vited by the chiefs of the Syrian and Arabian parties in Spain, 
to come among them as the representative of the Ommeyades, 
and put an end to the anarchy in that country by establishing 
himself there as their Caliph. Abderahman did not hesitate to 
accept this invitation; the old sheik of the Zenates gave him his 
blessing. “ My son,” said he, ‘‘ since God has called thee into 
this path, follow it bravely; and in truth it is with the horse and 
the spear that the honour of alineage is to be maintained.” The 
young men of the tribe volunteered to follow him. He landed 
with a thousand horsemen, and ima few days was joined by twenty 
thousand men. 

Abderahman’s reception in Spain resembles in many respects 
the restoration of our Charles the Second ; there was something 
of a similar hereditary attachment, a similar anarchy pre- 
ceded, and the like necessity of a settled government was acknow- 
ledged. ‘Two chiefs resisted—Jusuf, the one, was slain in battle; 
the other made his peace, was apprehended afterwards upon a 
true or false accusation, and was put to death in prison. ‘The 
histery of Jusuf’s son Abuiaswad is extraordinary enough for 
romance, and might form the subject of a tragic poem. He was 
young enough to have his life spared in compassion after his 
father’s death; but this compassion extended only to his life. and 
he was closely imprisoned at Cordoba in one of the towers of the 
wall, where his brother’s head was exposed on a hook over the 
city gates. Hard hearts will sometimes be softened by the pa- 
tient sufferings of the innocent and helpless; and after many 
years his keepers took upon themselves the responsibility of al- 
lowing him to come out into the light and air! Whether he had 
premeditated a scheme of escape if opportunity should ever be 
afforded him, or whether the hope and the design at that moment 
instantaneously occurred, on coming into the light, he moved his 
arms and eyes as if long confinement in darkness had extin- 
guished the sense of sight; and so well he acted a blind man’s 
part, that more indulgence was given him, and he was at length 
permitted to pass the night in a lower apartment, which was 
cooler than his prison, and to fetch water for his own use from the 
cistern. Some friends of his family obtained access to him, with 
whom he concerted his plans, escaped from a window of the stair- 
case which led to the cistern, swam the Guadalquevir, found a 
horse and garments ready for him, and fled first to ‘Toledo, then to 
the mountains of Jaen, where a body of outlaws were ready to 
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receive him as their leader. When Abderahman was informed of 
his escape, which was concealed in fear of his resentment as long 
as it could be kept secret, he observed that it was a lesson of 
eternal wisdom to teach him, that we can never do good to the 
evil without doing evil to the good. There is worldly wisdom in 
the maxim: and that wisdom never teaches a worse lesson than 
when it makes men repent their acts of generosity and mercy. 
But Abderahman had in this case no such cause for sikeommeal 
Better had it been for Abulaswad to have been put to death in 
youth than to have grown up in the solitude and darkness of a 
prison ; and in the miserable course of his remaining life, he felt 
that it would have been better also to have died in that imprison- 
ment than to live in continual insecurity, with no other hope than 
that of prolonging a precarious and wretched existence from day 
today. He had been gladly received by a set of outlaws as their 
leader, because they expected to find in him one, who, like them- 
selves, was ready to run all desperate hazards, and who had the 
hardihood of character, without which success in such a career is 
impossible : they were not bound to him by any sense of duty, 
any feeling of attachment to his family, or any compassion for his 
unmerited misfortunes. In the desultory warfare, which was all 
that his numbers enabled him to carry on, he was unsuccessful ; 
and being driven from one place to another, there were persons 
who advised him to throw himself upon Abderahman’s mercy, of 
whose character cruelty made no part. Abulaswad had felt that 
his mercy was cruelty; the choice however at this time was not in 
his power. He knew, he said, what must be the issue of such a 
contest, but in his situation he was compelled to do whatever the 
meanest fellow in his company thought fit to suggest. Yet these 
men had the virtue of fidelity, and none was found to betray him, 
when he was pursued like a hunted deer. He was driven into 
Algarve—escaped from the Alcaides of Badajoz and Alcantara, 
and withdrawing secretly from the handful of followers who still 
remained, entered Coria alone. ‘There he was concealed awhile, 
but thither also he seems to have been tracked, for he withdrew 
into the woods, and there, says the historian, lived like a wolf in 
solitude, looking back upon the years which he had spent in cap- 
tivity and darkness as a time of comparative happiness. This 
mode of life so altered his appearance, that he was no longer in 
fear of being recognized ; and, therefore, venturing again among 
his fellow-creatures, he went to .Alaria, in a part of the country 
where there were still friends of his family; and there, about a 
year afterwards, death delivered him from what had to him been 
indeed a miserable world. 

In adventures of this kind our feelings are, and ought to be, 
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always with the oppressed and suffering party. But this is the 
only instance in which Abderahman appears like a Mahommedan 
despot, for he was not more vigorous in establishing and main- 
taining his authority, than he was popular for the general equity 
and beneficence of his administration. Aly Ben Mogueith, the 
Waly of Cairoan, invaded Spain with an African army, in favour 
of the Abbasside Caliphs: he was defeated and slain; and, to the 
dismay of the people of Cairoan, his head, one morning, was 
found fastened to the pillar in the market-place of that city, with 
a paper, saying, this was the punishment which Abderahman Ben 
Moavia Ben Ommeyah inflicted upon such rash enemies as Aly 
Ben Mogueith. But he received into his service the Africans who 
escaped from the defeat, thereby strengthening himself; and that 
he might have a preponderance of men on whose attachment he 
could rely, he sent emissaries to invite from Syria the surviving 
friends of his house. ‘There was a feeling of gratitude and bene- 
volence, as well as policy, in this. When Abderahman con- 
demned Abulaswad to pine in confinement and darkness, he was 
made cruel by what appeared to him the necessity of self-preser- 
vation—fear and foresight influenced him; a man of sterner cha- 
racter would have ordered the youth to instantexecution. But if 
Abulaswad had trusted to his compassionate nature, when all 
other hope had failed, that confidence would not have been de- 
ceived; for after his disappearance from the scene, a remaining 
son of Jusuf was taken prisoner, and brought in chains to receive 
his sentence: the prisoner threw himself at Abderahman’s feet, 
and asked for mercy; he obtained not only his life, but honours 
and possessions suitable to his former rank, and the king had in 
him, from that time forth, a faithful subject. Abderahman felt 
himself then secure in his dominions. His disposition was natu- 
rally affectionate and benevolent, and prosperity and power did 
not corrupt it. ‘There is a little poem of his addressed to the first 
palm-tree which was introduced into Spain, and which, by his 
command, had been transplanted in its full growth from Africa 
to the garden which he made at Cordoba. ‘This poem, the 
Arabian historian says, was in the mouth of every one; it repre- 
sent him, in the midst of worldly greatness, regretting the scenes 
of his youth. 


“ Fair palm-tree, thou also art a stranger here! The gentle airs of 
Algarbe court and kiss thee. Thy roots are fixed in a fertile soil; thy 
head is erected towards Heaven: but thou too wouldst shed tears of bit- 
terness, if, like me, thou couldst look back! But thou feelest not, as I 
do, the calamities of fortune. I wept under the palms which the Forat 
waters, when my unhappy fate and the cruelty of the Abbasside com- 
pelled me to forsake what I so dearly loved. The trees and the river 
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have forgotten my sorrows, and thou, my beloved country, retainest no 
remembrance of me! But never shall | cease to lament for thee !” 
While Abderahman cherished thus in himself those better feel- 
ings of humanity which counteracted the heart-hardening influ- 
ences of his situation, he neglected nothing that could contribute 
to the security or improvement of his kingdom. He erected arse- 
nals in the sea-ports, and built ships that the coast might be pro- 
tected by a maritime force. On the side of Leon he granted peace 
to the Christians, on condition of their paying him annually, for 
five years, ten thousand ounces of gold and ten thousand pounds 
of silver, the same number of good horses, the same number of 
mules, and of cuirasses, swords and spears one thousand each. 
Senor Conde offers some objections to this statement, which do 
not, however, necessarily prove any thing more than that the Ara- 
bian historian must have modernized the earlier author whom he 
appears to quote. There is more difficulty in discovering where 
the Spaniards could find the amount of gold and silver for the tri- 
bute; and there is also a difficulty in reconciling the date of the 
Moorish instrument with the time of Aurelio’s reign, by whom it 
was that peace was purchased. A curious character is given of 
the Galicians, who, it is said, were mostly infidel fugitives 
from other parts of Spain into that country, where, confiding in its 
strength, they refused obedience to the king. ‘ They are Chris- 
tians, and some of the bravest of all Afranc; but they live like 
wild beasts: they never wash either themselves or their garments, 
nor do they at any time change their garments, but wear them till 
they drop off; and they enter into each others houses without 
asking leave.” Abderahman’s captains are said to have brought 
back much spoil and many captives from these people. The 
Spaniards, on the other hand, claim a great victory for their King 
Fruela, who, according to their account, took a son of Abderah- 
man prisoner, and immediately beheaded him. But Abderahman 
could have had no son old enough to accompany an army while 
Fruela lived; and in the Spanish account there is the extravagant 
exaggeration of computing the slain Moors at fifty-four thousand. 
Moreover, it appears by the Moorish historians, that Abderahman 
was at no time inclined to make any great effort against the Spa 
niards, insomuch that an attempt was made upon that ground to 
excite an insurrection against him: the tenth of all rents, produce 
and cattle, it was said, ought not to be rendered unto a man who 
employed it in maintaining his own authority against the Caliphs 
of the East, who were the true Commanders of the Faithful. But 
Abderahman’s disposition was not warlike; nor were his officers 
fond of a war in which great danger was to be incurred, great 
privations to be endured, great difficulties encountered, little to 
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be gained in reputation, and nothing in plunder. The attempts 
which they made in the Pyrenees are described to have been ob- 
stinate, and confessed to have been unavailing ; the Mussulmen 
wearying themselves, it is said, with following, among rocks and 
precipices, wild men, who were clothed in bear-skins, were armed 
with pikes and bills, and had nothing but their arms to lose. 
When the Moors first entered Spain, they were astonished at 
the grandeur of the bridges over the Guadiana and the Tagus. 
They had never before, their historian says, seen edifices of such 
magnificence as these which were the work of the ancient Jonios, 
but which seemed rather to have been erected by divine Genii, 
than by the labour of mortal men. Hitherto the conquerors had 
been employed in destroying what vestiges of early civilization 
they found, not in constructing monuments of their own dominion. 
Jusuf afforded the only exception ; for he restored the old mili- 
tary roads from Andalusia to Toledo, Merida, Lisbon, Astorga, 
Zaragoza and Tarragona, and repaired the bridges ; allotting for 
this purpose, and for the mosques, a third part of the provincial 
revenues. But when Abderahman found himself in the secure 
enjoyment of that peace which had always been his heart’s desire, 
he began to embellish the city of Cordoba, which he had chosen 
for his capital. It is said that he himself planned the Great 
Mosque, intending that it should surpass in splendour that which 
the enemy of his house had erected in his new city of Bagdad, 
that it should equal the one at Jerusalem, and resemble that at 
Damascus,—the scene of his youth, to which his imagination so 
frequently recurred. Large sums were expended upon this 
magnificent edifice, and in the endowment of schools and hos- 
pitals connected with it. Abderahman himself, as an act of 
meritorious piety, worked an hour every day at the building, little 
dreaming that this great and durable monument of his taste, his 
splendour, and his devotion, was destined long to outlast the 
Moorish empire in Spain, as a Christian cathedral. “ When he 
was in his sixtieth year he went,” says the Moorish historian, “ to 
the mercy of God, exchanging the palaces of this perishable world 
for the eternal mansions of another life.” In appointing Hixem 
for his successor, to the exclusion of two elder sons, he gave a 
last proof of that benevolence which was in him a principle as 
well as a feeling, the declared motive for this preference being 
that there was more gentleness of temper and rectitude of mind in 
Hixem than in his brothers,—an opinion which was fully justified 
by events. Hixem obtained from his subjects the honourable 
appellation of Aladil, the Just, and El Radhi, the Benignant. 
He inherited other of his father’s good qualities, his love of lite- 
rature, his talent in composition, his delight in rural enjoyments, 
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and his devotion, which led him also to bestow a portion of per- 
sonal labour every day upon the great Mosque: it was completed 
in his reign; and perhaps the most imposing ceremonies of 
Romish worship which have been performed there since its 
second consecration, have been less impressive than the effect of 
the four thousand seven. hundred lamps which illuminated it at 
evening service, when there was no tinsel, and frippery, and pup- 
petry, to debase the structure. Hixem’s charity extended to the 
poor of all religions: he ransomed the Mussulmen who were in 
captivity, and he made provision for the widows and orphans of 
those who fell in the wars, which he carried on zealously and 
vigorously against the Christians, both on the side of Galicia and 
of the Pyrenees. His letters, proclaiming a holy war, were read 
from the pulpits in all the mosques of Spain, and all true believers 
were required either to serve in person, or to supply arms and 
horses, or to contribute with their alms, that so they might be 
made partakers of the abundant and unspeakable rewards assured 
to those who should assist in so meritorious an enterprize. The 
Crusade is but a Christian name for an invention borrowed from 
the Mahommedans, when the condition of Europe and of Chris- 
tendom required that their own devices should be turned against 
them, and that one principle of warlike fanaticism. should be 
brought into action against another. In the course of this war, 
the mildness and humanity which distinguished Hixem were not 
found in his generals. At Gerona, by their own account, it ap- 
pears that they put to death all the inhabitants, and at Narbonne 
they made so dreadful a carnage, that the historian says, ““ God 
alone, who created those who were slain, can tell their amount.” 
The barbarians of Takerno, as certain Spaniards are called, en- 
deavoured to throw off the yoke; so many of them were slain 
that their country was depopulated, and the numerous prisoners 
who were taken were nailed to stakes. 

Hixem had been advised to buy an estate near his favourite 
garden, because it was a valuable property; but not being like 
Ahab, desirous of the purchase, he composed a poem in reply to 
the advice.— 


** A free and liberal hand is the glory of nobility: great souls disdain 
to grasp at interest. I love the solitude of flowery gardens, I love the 
air of the open country. I covet not villages. God hath given unto me 
only that I may give again. In time of peace I dip my open hand in 
the ocean of beneficence: in time of war I bathe my strong right-arm 
in a’sea of blood, And ceasing to contemplate the moon and the stars, 
and the destinies of men, I take, as occasion requires, the pen or the 
sword.” 


While he was yet in the prime of life, an astrologer warned him 
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to employ the short remainder of his days in preparing for eter- 
nity, declaring, when he was pressed to explain the motives for 
such a warning, that the king would die within two years, for so 
it was written in the stars. t is said that Hixem, being a wise 
and learned man, and free from popular superstitions, was no 
believer in astrology. But the verses which have just been quoted 
imply a belief. in it, and that belief belongs both to the philoso- 
phy and the faith of the Mussulmen. He manifested no dis- 
turbance at the declaration, nor any displeasure, but, on the con- 
trary, ordered the astrologer to be rewarded with a new robe; 
and he went on with the amusement in which he happened to be 
engaged, after which he heard the singers, and played chess as 
usual, frequently however repeating “‘ My hope is in God, and in 
him alone do I trust.” Without delay he nominated Alhakem, 
his son, to be his successor, who was proclaimed accordingly, 
and received homage from the chief persons of the state. In the 
course of the following year Hixem felt that he was stricken for 
death; and he then gave his son the advice which, according to 
some writers, he himself had received from his father, bidding 
him always remember that it is God who disposeth of the king- 


doms of this world, and giveth or taketh them away, as it to him 
seems best. 


* Since, then,” said he, “ God in his bounty has entrusted thee with 
kingly power, do thou perform his will; which performance consists in 
doing right to all men, and more especially to those who are dependant 
upon thee, for all are the creatures of Ged. Punish, without remission, 
the officers who oppress thy people with arbitrary exactions. Rule thy 
troops with gentleness and firmness, when at any time necessity may 
compel thee to take arms ; let them be the defenders, not the destroyers 
of the land; be careful therefore to make them contented, and disap- 
point them not in thy promises. Seek always to obtain the good-will 
of the people, for their good-will is the security of the state, their fear is 
its danger, their hatred is its certain ruin.” 


Such advice, when addressed to Alhakem, was like the good seed 
which fell upon a rock, for it found a stony heart. One of his 
Walis, to take vengeance for a popular commotion at Toledo, 
invited the principal persons of the city to meet the king’s son at 
a banquet. As they entered they were led to the vaults of the 
palace, where one deep and wide grave had been prepared for 
their bodies, and in the morning their heads were exposed to the 
people! Whether the numbers were four hundred or five thousand 
(for thus widely the statements differ), the character of the act is 
the same: it is in the spirit of Mahommedan government; but 
. there is a human feeling which makes the Mahommedan historians 
sometimes sensible of the atrocities which they record, and in this 
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case the Moorish writer observes with satisfaction, that the pro- 
moters of this wickedness did not long survive. A conspiracy 
was formed against Alhakem because of his cruelty ; for, spending 
his days and nights in voluptuousness, he only remembered that 
he was a king, to gratify his thirst for blood: it was also matter 
of reproach against him, that he had contracted an alliance with 
the Christians of Galicia. The secret was revealed to him, and 
in the third watch of the night three hundred heads, warm from 
the scimitar, were placed before him on the carpet of his apart- 
ment! His father, and his father’s father, had needed no guards 
for their protection, being secured by the love and reverence of 
their subjects. Alhakem had a force of 5000 men to protect him, 
and all were strangers; 3000 being Andalusian Christians, the 
remainder Slavonians,—probably Albanians, a race of men who 
were in great esteem for their personal appearance, their courage 
and their fidelity. A duty upon certain goods was levied at the 
gates for the payment of these guards: this occasioned discon- 
tent; the collectors were insulted and set at defiance; ten ring- 
leaders in the riot were apprehended, and Alhakem ordered them 
to be nailed to stakes. A crowd assembled in the great market- 
place to behold this abominable execution ; a soldier wounded 
one of the people, accidentally it is said, but an uproar arose in 
consequence, and the mob attacked such of the obnoxious troops 
as happened to be upon the spot, killed many of them, and pur- 
sued the rest to the very gates of the palace. Uponthis Alhakem, 
deaf to the advice of all his counsellors, armed himself, and at the 
head of his horse-guards sallied upon the people, who were pre- 
sently routed, trampled under the horses’ feet, and cut down. 
Three hundred were taken, and these miserable wretches were 
nailed to stakes in a row along the banks of the river. As the dis- 
turbance had originated in the southern suburbs of Cordoba, that 
part of the city was given up to pillage for three days, no other 
restriction being laid upon the soldiers than that they were not to 
outrage the women. At the expiration of that time Alhakem 
ordered the whole suburb to be destroyed and levelled to the 
ground, and drove all the surviving inhabitants into exile, giving 
them their lives only upon this condition. Some of the exiles took 
refuge in Toledo and the surrounding country, throwing them- 
selves upon the compassion of their own countrymen. Eight 
thousand families were received at Fez, then a new city, where a 
distinct part of the city was allotted them. Fifteen thousand men 
having landed in Barbary, made their way to Egypt, and appeared 
before Alexandria: being refused admittance, they forced an en- 
trance, made a great slaughter of the inhabitants, and kept 
possession of the city as masters, till the Governor of Egypt 
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made terms with them, and by the payment of a large sum 
induced them to depart, and settle themselves in some one of the 
Greek Islands. ‘They made choice of Crete, which, being thinly 
peopled, was easily won: there they established themselves, and 
with a fleet of twenty vessels infested the other islands and the 
coast of Greece. Having thus acquired great wealth, the desire 
arose of returning to their own country; but their leaders, wisely 
fearing to put themselves in the power of a frantic tyrant, from 
whom they had once escaped, put an end to this project by 
burning the ships. 

Alhakem had his earthly punishment. An access of frenzy, 
indeed, seems to have hurried him into this wickedness, and when 
his vengeance was satiated, he was seized with remorse, and fell 
into a deep and settled melancholy, accompanied with continual 
fever, and with that kind of delirium which has its origin in 
a troubled conscience. Like Charles LX. after the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, he fancied that he heard the sound of 
arms and the cries of the dying: frequently he called up his 
slaves in alarm at midnight, summoned his Cadies and Wazirs, 
or sent for singers and musicians to save him from his own 
thoughts and imaginations. In his calmer intervals he composed 
poems, which are said to be full of vivid imagery, and to express 
great feeling. Four years he survived in this state, and the agony 
of his repentance has availed on earth to redeem his memory 
from the execration which would else always have attended it. 
His son, Abderahman II. who succeeded, is described as intre- 
pid and stern in war, benign and merciful in peace, of excellent 
parts and admirable learning, and skilled in composing verses 
with all the precision of metrical science. He, it 1s said, com- 
pleted the glory of the Moorish empire in Spain, and eclipsed his 
predecessors both in greatness of mind and in magnificence. He 
established it as a general law in his dominions, that sons should 
inherit the whole property of their fathers. From the connexion 
in which this fact 1s introduced, it may be inferred that the pro- 
perty of persons holding appointments under the government, fell 
to the crown at their decease, but there is nothing in these volumes 
to explain what had been the general custom. Widows were to 
retain their dower and other allowances, and might dispose of the 
third part by will. The magnificence of Abderahman’s reign 
arose in part from policy; we are told that he built mosques 
and palaces in various cities, and constructed other public works, 
for the sake of employing and maintaining the poor. He ap- 
pointed also a Captain of the Roads in every province, with 
a certain number of couriers under him, that the government des- 
patches might be expedited throughout his dominions. After 
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reigning one and. thirty years he departed in peace, and the peo- 
ple of Cordoba and of the adjoining.country followed his funeral, 
lamenting him like a father. Thus the Moorish historians relate 
the death of Abderahman I1., noticing that his illness was of 
some days’ continuance, and that through its whole progress the 
placid equanimity of his character remained unaltered. The 
Spaniards say that the angel of the Lord smote him, and he went 
immediately to burn in hell; and they say this not as if he went 
into that simple fire everlasting which, according to their charita- 
ble creed, is appointed for all Mahommedans, however sincere their 
piety and excellent their lives, but into that degree of high pressure 
which was due to him as an especial enemy and persecutor of the 
Christian faith. This relates to a very curious episode in the 
history of Spain, which in some of the Spanish historians occu- 
pies a considerable space, but to which there is not the slightest 
allusion in the Moorish writers whom Conde has followed. 

The Muzarabic Christians enjoyed a greater degree of tolera- 
tion than is allowed by the Mahommedans to any of their Chris- 
tian subjects in other parts. They had their own governor at 
Cordoba, with the title of Count, as in the time of the Wisigoths, 
though with a more limited jurisdiction, causes of importance 
being reserved for the Moorish tribunals. ‘They had their bishops 
and inferior clergy through as many grades as were found con- 
venient; their double monasteries of monks and nuns, separated, 
but in contiguous buildings; there was no restriction upon their 
religious ceremonies, and their church bells chimed for convoking 
them to the service as when they were an independent people. 
It has been seen that the Moorish kings employed Christians as 
their guards; they had them among their pages, aud employed 
them both in civil and military offices of trust. Hixem made a 
law that all the Muzarabes should use the Arabic language, and 
no other, both in speaking and in writing. ‘There was so much 
obvious advantage in their adoption of the common speech, that 
there seems to have been no neeessity for enforcing this law, and 
accordingly we find that the few who wrote continued to compose 
in Latin. But the great body became Moors in their tongue, and 
in many of their customs. It was even not unusual for them to 
circumcise their children, a conformity for which no other reason 
can be assigned than the desire men have to conform to any pre- 
vailing custom when they can, a motive which must have led the 
Mahommedans themselves to adopt this rite; for it is no where 
enjoined in the Koran. Intermarriages were frequent. The 
Mahommedan scruples not in any country at taking a Christian 
for his concubine or his wife, the Prophet having declared that 
women and perfumes were created for the gratification of men; 
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but the Christian who intrigues with a Mahommedan woman, 
must, if he be detected, either forfeit his life or renounce his reli- 
gion. The more tolerant practice which prevailed in Spain, was 
a good effect growing out of one of the ill usages of war. Even 
in the height of their power the Spanish Moors could not attach 
the same notion of degradation or profanation to such connexions, 
because a female captive was liable to be made the mistress of 
him into whose power she fell by the chance of war, or by pur- 
chase from the captor: there were obvious reasons therefore for 
acknowledging the validity of a legitimate union; moreover inter- 
marriages sometimes took place between the royal families of the 
opposite religions, and they could not with decency be prohibited 
to the people. 

Nevertheless, although in individuals private attachments and 
social ties, and sometimes also humaner and more generous prin- 
ciples prevailed over national and religious animosity, there 
existed in the great body of the people on both sides a bitter feeling 
of rooted intolerance. The vulgar Moors manifested that sort of 
temper which the Mahommedans in their own country indulge at 
this day when they so heartily bestow upon a Christian the appella- 
tion of Dog and Unbeliever. They fancied themselves defiled if 
they touched even the garment of a Christian. ‘There were many 
who stopped their ears s when the church bells were ringing, to mark 
their abhorrence of the worship, and their repugnance to what 
they deemed an impious toleration of idolatry. Frequently they 
insulted the clergy in the streets of Cordoba; and when a Chris- 
tian funeral was passing, they threw stones and filth at the mourn- 
ers and attendants, and uttered imprecations against the dead. 
In the best age of the Moors, under their most liberal and bene- 
ficent kings, and in the very seat of government, the Muzarabes 
were subjected to these indignities. Such provocations were not 
needed for exasperating in them a feeling which was already but 
too strong. ‘The details of the tragedy which ensued are as au- 
thentic as they are curious, confing from persons, one of whom 
was an eye-witness, and the other deeply concerned in the events, 
and finally involved in the catastrophe. 

There was a certain abbot in Cordoba, whose name was Spe- 
raindeo, or Hope-in-God, names in the taste of Praise-God 
Barebones and his brethren being as common in some of the mo- 
nastic orders as they were among the saints of the great rebellion. 
‘The word abbot, in that age and country, signified a parochial 
priest, as well as the principal of a monastery; and it is not 
known in which relation it is applied to Speraindeo. Churches 
were then the only schools; and as a teacher and author, he is 
said to have “ dulcified all Betica with the rivulets of his wisdom.” 
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No drop of these saccharine streams has descended to posterity, 
but he had two remarkable men for pupils, whose writings have 
survived and are curious monuments of the ninth century. They 
were Eulogius and Alvarus Cordubensis. The former name 
stands as that of asaint and martyr in the Romish Kalendar, 
honours which he obtained by the part which he sustained, “ doing 
or suffering” in the events which are now to be related. His 
works were first published by Ambrosio de Morales, and afterward 
by Scotus, in his Hispania Illustrata. ‘The works of the latter 
had been seen by Morales, but remained in manuscript till they 
were edited by Florez in the eleventh volume of his Espana Sa- 
grada. 

Speraindeo was versed in the scriptures, and in that study his 
pupils were trained. They were in a school of patience, but not 
of meekness: the patience was of that kind .which is at this day 
recommended to all travellers in that country, paciencia por fuerza ; 
and discretion he was not likely to teach them, for he had com- 
posed a treatise against the Mahommedan religion, which exposed 
him to death if it had been discovered. From the writings both 
of Eulogius and Alvar it appears that the Muzarabes were not 
less intolerant in their feelings than the Moors; being the weaker 
party, their imprecations were not loud but deep. The grand- 
father of Eulogius used to stop his ears as piously when the crier 
from the mosque summoned the Faithful to their prayers, as the 
Moors deafened themselves when the bells chimed for church; and 
he accompanied the action with a supplication from the Psalms, 
“ Hold not thy tongue, O God; keep not still silence: refrain not 
thyself, O God: forlo thine enemies make a murmuring, and they 
that hate thee have lift up their head!” Eulogius inherited this 
feeling. He says it were better to die than endure the'state of 
oppression under Which they existed. And his friend Alvar curses 
Meroz, just as Meroz used to be cursed by the Parliamentary 
preachers. Both Moors and Christians are alike inexcusable, 
upon their own ground of faith, for their utter want of charity 
toward each other; but unhappily each regarded the other’s reli- 
gion only in that point of view which justified a strong dislike. 
The Christians (as these documents show) looked to the shame- 
less impurity of Mahommed’s life, and the license which had in 
consequence been given to his followers, and taken by them in 
its utmost extent. The Moors were shocked at image worship, 
and what a Jesuit has well called the Marian religion. 

In the early part of Abderahman II.’s reign, two Christians 
had been put to death in Cordoba for their faith. Speraindeo 
wrote an account of their martyrdom, but it perished with his 


other writings, and therefore nothing of the circumstances is 
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known. Some five-and-twenty years afterwards certain Moors 
of Cordoba conversing with a priest whose name was Perfectus, 
questioned him concerning the grounds of his own religion, and 
of his objections to theirs. The priest entered readily upon the 
former subject, but demurred at the latter, lest he should offend 
against the laws; they however assured him that conversing as 
they were with confidential freedom, he might say what he pleased 
safely; and upon this encouragement he ventured to argue against 
their faith, and represent their Prophet as an impostor. His 
argument was directed against Mahommed’s personal vices, and 
he urged it ina strain such as is found in Alvar’s works, and 
which probably both derived from Speraindeo’s treatise: it was 
less likely to persuade the Moors than to irritate them, and ac- 
cordingly it left so rankling a resentment that, seeing him some few 
days afterwards accidentally in the streets, they raised a cry against 
him as one who had blasphemed the Prophet, and hurried him 
before a judge to receive sentence. His courage failed at this 
unexpected accusation, and he denied the charge. He was how- 
ever sent to prison and put in chains, there, it is said by Eulogius, 
to remain till the end of Ramadan, and then on the great Feast of 
breaking the Fast, to be put to death as an acceptable victim. Al- 
var merely says that he was sent to prison, and this is more consist- 
ent with the character of Abderahman’s government, and its con- 
duct throughout these transactions. ‘There was probably a wish to 
save him. But when Perfectus was left to take counsel with his 
own heart in solitude, he felt an unendurable shame and remorse 
for having attempted to save himself by a denial of the truth; and 
overcoming all weakness, he declared that he had uttered the 
words of which he was accused, and that he was ready to repeat 
and to enforce them, and should rejoice to suffer death in such a 
cause. After this he was detained some months in prison till the 
festival, a delay which could only have been ordered in the expec- 
tation that he might be induced to save his life by renouncing his 
religion. The day came, he continued resolute, and was beheaded, 
denouncing with his last breath eternal torments, not to the false 
Prophet alone, but to all who believed in him. Here was the 
zeal and the courage of a Christian martyr, but not the meek- 
ness! and Eulogius was so thoroughly possessed by the same un- 
charitable spirit, that he represents the fate of two wealthy Moors 
who were drowned that day in returning home down the Guadal- 
quivir after attending the mosque, as an act of God’s immediate 
vengeance for the death of Perfectus, ut non esset vacua Scrip- 
tura que dicit, Ego Dominus dabo impios pro morte tua et divi- 
tes pro sepulturé tud,..the most perverse application that ever has 
been made of this important and prophetic text! 
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The temper of the Moorish judge was farther evinced by an 
incident which occurred shortly after the death of Perfectus. 
One Juan, a Muzarabic tradesman, had, according to Eulogius, 
excited the envy of the Moors by his sitccess in trade, and was for 
no other reason charged by them with dishonesty in his dealings. 
While this charge was pending, they reproached him one day with 
speaking lightly of their Prophet, and swearing by him sometimes, 
not less in mockery of their faith than for the purpose of deceiv- 
ing those who were not aware that they were bargaining with a 
Christian. This reproach provoked him to exclaim, “ Cursed be 
he who wishes to name your Prophet!” and for these words he 
was carried before the Cadi on a capital charge of blasphemy. 
Juan denied the blasphemy; and the Cadi, affecting, it is said, 
to show himself mercifully inclined, pronounced that the evidence 
was not sufficient for convicting him upon the capital charge, but 
sentenced him to receive five hundred stripes, and to be paraded 
through the city on an ass, with his face toward the animal’s tail, 
and a crier before him to proclaim that thus it should be done to 
any Christian who presumed to mock at the Prophet or his reli- 
gion. The Cadi and the Moors evidently regarded the man as 
a fraudulent tradesman, who deceived his customers by taking 
Mahommed’s name in vain; but the Christians considered him as 
a confessor for his sufferings, and this circumstance increased the 
emotion among them which the fate of Perfectus had excited. 
There was a monk, by name Isaac, residing in the monastery of 
Tabanos, about two leagues frum Cordoba, which one of his kins- 
men had built, endowed, and peopled with his relations. This 
Isaac, according to Eulogius, spoke three times before he was 
born; but his mother was every time so much alarmed at this 
extraordinary occurrence, that she could not understand one word 
of what he said,..most unfortunately, considering how good an 
opportunity was lost for determining the famous question, of 
which a very unsatisfactory solution was afforded by the well-known 
experiment of King Psammetichus. He received his name also, 
upon the same authority, in mysterious typification of the sacrifice 
which he was to offer; and he had been seen in a vision to take in 
his hands a ball of fire which descended from heaven, and to swallow 
it,.. with such an unhappy and invincible propensity to fable and 
falsehood have the writers of the Romish Church been possessed, 
even when they had facts of the most serious and curious kind to 
relate! Isaac being well versed in the Arabic tongue, and moreover 
a person of good extraction and considerable wealth, held the high 
oftice of Receiver General in Cordoba, before he thought proper 
to forsake the world and retire to what may be called the family 
convent. But thither the news of Cordoba followed him; and 
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the story of Father Perfect’s martyrdom produced in him the 
desire and then the determination of aspiring to the same reward 
in heaven and the same renown on earth. ‘To Cordoba therefore 
he went, and presenting himself before the Cadi, said that he was 
ready to embrace the Mahommedan religion, if the judge would 
give him an account of it, and instruct him therein. The Cadi, 
though the matter was somewhat extra-official, consented with 
great good will, and indulged him with a summary exposition of 
the doctrines of the Saving Religion, as they had been revealed to 
Mahommed, and through him to mankind. The greatest conflict 
with himself which Isaac endured, must have been while he listened 
to this discourse. When it was ended, he replied in a vehement 
tone, to the astonishment and horror of the Cadi, “ The wretch lied 
in all this! The Devil possessed him, and therefore he taught a 
devilish doctrine, which will carry all who believe it to hell, where 
he himself is!” The Cadi at this so far forgot himself that in the 
impulse of his anger he struck the fanatical monk, for which the 
elder Moors who were present reproved him, and reminded him 
that by their law no previous punishment ought ever to be inflicted 
upon a person who must be condemned to suffer death. He 
then told the monk that either he was stricken with madness, or 
drunk with wine, to come thus insanely and provoke the certain 
penalty of death: and Isaac, who protested that he was in his 
perfect senses, and desired only to teach them the way of salva- 
tion, and die for so doing, was sent to prison while Abderahman 
was informed of the proceedings. Abderahman ordered the monk 
to immediate execution: he was beheaded accordingly, and his 
body was suspended from a stake by the feet on the other side of 
the river. 

Two days afterwards, Sancho, a native of that city which after- 
wards gave name to the Albigenses, presented himself to suffer 
death in the same cause. He was a youth who had been taken 
prisoner, and for his prepossessing appearance had been placed 
in the palace, there to be educated for preferment. His wish 
was gratified without delay: he suffered as Isaac had done, and 
was exposed afterwards in like manner beside his body. This 
was a case in which a reasonable and virtuous motive may be 
imagined; but the desire of martyrdom had now become conta- 
gious, as it was in the days of Pliny. Sancho’s execution took 
place on a Friday, and on the Monday following six aspirants for 
the palm offered themselves, the aged founder of the Monastery 
of Tabanos at their head: three of them were monks, but not of 
his monastery ; the others were a priest and a deacon. They 
were come, they said, to say and maintain all that their sainted 
brethren Isaac and Sancho had maintained and said: and lest 
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this should not be sufficient to ensure their condemnation, they 
declared that Mahommed was an impostor, and that the religion 
which he taught was accursed. The old man, as the apparent 
leader of this : party, was scourged, in violation of the law, before 
he was ordered to execution ; they were then beheaded: their 
bodies were exposed for some days, and then with those of their 
predecessors they were burnt, and the ashes thrown into the Gua- 
dalquivir, that no trace of them might remain. 

Prodigies now begin to be interwoven with the relation of 
these events ; but they are such prodigies as the circumstances 
might well occasion; and although merely natural, may, with 
perfect good faith, have been believed and represented to be mi- 
raculous. A monk of Tabanos, taking his usual repose at noon, 
after having performed mass, saw in his sleep a beautiful child 
approach him from the east, (the quarter in which heaven was 
supposed to be) with a scroll of paper, beautifully written, in his 
hand ; it contained these words, “ Even as our father Abraham 
offered Isaac his son in sacrifice to God, so now hath the holy 
martyr Isaac offered sacrifice for the monks, his brethren, in the 
presence of the Lord.” When he had read this, the monk awoke 
from his dream, and presently there came a messenger from the 
city, with tidings that their Abbot, and his five companions in 
martyrdom, had received their crown. This vision led to no con- 
sequences, except that it increased the agitation and excitement 
which now prevailed among the Muzarabes far and near. But 
there was a deacon in Cordoba, Sisenand by name, a native of 
Bej4, who fancied that two of these martyrs spake to him from 
heaven, and invited him to join them there; never doubting the 
reality of the call, he followed their course, and shared their fate ; ; 
his body was left for the dogs upon the place of execution ; after 
some days the scattered bones were collected, and deposited in 
the church where he had been a teacher. Before Sisenand pre- 
sented himself at the tribunal, he exhorted his young friend Paul, 
the deacon, to set forward in the same glorious path, which led 80 
speedily and surely to a happy eternity ; the exhortation was soon 
strengthened by his example, and Paul also entered as a volun- 
teer in the new corps of martyrs! And now scarce_a day passed 
in which one or more persons did not present themselves in the 
high fever of enthusiasm, that they might curse Mahommed be- 
fore the Cadi, and be forthwith dispatched to heaven. 

Maria, sister to Walabonso, one of the six martyrs, was at this 
time a nun in the convent of Cuteclara, the abbess of which con- 
vent was mother to the two youths who suffered for their religion 
at the beginning of Abderahman’s reign, and whose history 
Speraindeo had composed: the nuns in that convent, therefore, 
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were likely to read, talk, think, and dream of martyrdom, even 

before the present extraordinary occurrences made it the general 

theme of discourse. One of them dreamt that she saw Wala- 

bonso, and that he charged her with a message for his sister, say- 
ing, she was not to weep and lament for him as she was now 

doing, for she was soon to follow and partake with him in the 

blessedness of heaven. Maria received this as an immediate call 
to martyrdom, and obeyed it without delay. Nunneries were not 
then the close prisons ‘which they have since been made; she left 

the convent to go before the Cadi, and curse Mahommed ; and on 

the way she turned aside only to enter the church of St, Acisclus, 
and offer up a prayer to that martyr, that her desire might be 

fulfilled, and her heart strengthened to the end. There at the 

martyr’s shrine she met a maiden, like herself in the flower of 
youth, who, entertaining a like purpose, was come thither to 
make a similar prayer. The history of this now sainted enthu- 
siast exemplifies the miserable discord which the conflicting reli- 
gions introduced into private families. Flora was the daughter 
of a Moorish father, and a Christian mother; her father was 
dead, and her brother being a bigoted Mahommedan, would not 
permit his sister to make an open profession of the faith in which 
they had been baptised and brought up. On this account, 
Flora left his house ; but finding that he occasioned great trouble 
and vexation to the clergy and nuns of Cordoba, whom he accused 
of harbouring her, she returned, and assured him that all perse- 
cution on his part would avail nothing, for she had deliberately 
resolved to persevere in her religion, and to profess it also. 
Upon this, the brother thinking to intimidate her, carried her be- 
fore the Cadi, and said that the Christians had seduced her, 
being a Moor by birth, to apostatize from the faith. ‘This false- 
hood she resolutely denied, protesting that she had never acknow- 
ledged the Mahommedan belief, but from eight years old had 
lived a Christian, and as such had dedicated herself to Christ 
her Lord. The judge ordered her to be punished in his pre- 
sence with stripes on the head, which left her bleeding and half 
senseless, and in that state directed her brother to take her home, 
and have her properly instructed in the true faith, Then she 
was strictly confined to the house, but escaping by night over 
the back wall, ‘‘ the angels guided her” to the house of a Chris- 
tian, where she was concealed during some days, after which she 
proceeded to a place called Marlés, and was received there by 
one of her sisters. Here Flora might have remained in peace 
and safety ; but when the tidings of so many voluntary martyr- 
doms reached her, her heated mind was in a state to receive the 
enthusiastic feeling which induced others to commit this kind of 
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suicide. Accordingly she returned to Cordoba, for the purpose 
of following their example, and there, in the church of St. Acisclus, 
found Maria the nun, who partook the same feelings, and was - 
ready to become her companion in death. A stranger meeting 
was never imagined ‘in rotaantic fiction : “ Our Lord,” says Mo- 
rales, ‘‘ was, as he had promised, with these two persons who so 
truly were met together in his name ; he united them in love, en- 
lightened their hearts, and strengthened their steps, till they pre- 
sented themselves fearlessly before the judge, with a fortitude as 
much to be admired and respected as the direction which it had 
taken is to be pitied and condemned. 

Flora began by recalling herself to the recollection of the 
Cadi. “I,” said she, “ am the person whom you punished with 
stripes, because, being the child of a Moorish father, I would not 
renounce my faith in Christ. ‘Till now I have concealed myself, 
because the flesh was weak. Now having my trust in God, the 
spirit through his grace, is willing. I come here with more 
courage than you formerly found in me; to proclaim that Christ 
is the true God ; and I curse your false prophet, for an impostor, 
an adulterer, and a magician.” Before the Cadi could recover 
from his astonishment at this speech, Maria addressed him. “ I 
had a brother,” said she, “ whom with his companions you sent 
to execution, because they confessed their Lord and Saviour, and 
cursed your prophet. Now, with the same zeal and firmness 
which they manifested, I confess what they confessed, and curse 
what they cursed!” What could be done with such enthusiasts, 
the law being positive, the offence wilful and public, and the 
people ferocious in their attachment to their own belief? The 
judge ordered them to prison for the present; less than this he 
could not do, and more he must have done, if the persons in au- 
thority had been as intolerant as the multitude. The Moors, 
even those who were most enlightened and humane, were all too 
bigoted to regard this infectious insanity in its true light; but the 
judges had not, like the inquisitors of a later age in the same 
country, any passion to gratify, or purpose to serve by persecu- 
tion. ‘They were troubled at these occurrences; and Abderah- 
man, wishing to put an end to such executions, had called upon 
the metropolitan Recafred to interfere with his spiritual power, and 
forbid the Christians thus wantonly to insult the faith of the domi- 
nant nation, for the purpose of procuring their own death. The 
prelates, and most of the clergy, deplored the spreading madness ; 
and in this the sober part of the Christians, and all the powerful 
persons among them (Alvar, perhaps, alone excepted,) agreed 
with them ; every father of a family trembling lest his son or his 
daughter should be seized with a desire for martyrdom. The 
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question was vehemently discussed, whether or not they who of- 
fered themselves thus to death could ‘properly be accounted 
martyrs, and in this the Moors took part. ‘These persons, they 
said, voluntarily came forward to suffer death, in testimony that 
the religion which they professed was true,@i@d consequently that 
Islam was false: if they were right in gheir belief, how was it 
then that no miracles were wrought to appal their judges, and 
reward their faith, and establish beyond all controversy the 
justice of their cause? ‘The wiser part of the clergy, whatever 
they might think of this argument, supported the same opinion by 
one of the same kind. ‘“ Martyrs,” they said, “ these persons 
evidently were not, because their bodies had not remained uncor- 
rupted.” ‘They reasoned upon better ground when they repre- 
sented that these enthusiasts were rather to be deemed suicides 
than martyrs ; that they had not been called upon to abjure their 
religion, which, on the contrary, they might have continued to 
observe and to profess ; and that the spirit in which they presented 
themselves before the tribunal was not that which our Lord and 
Saviour inculcates when he commands his disciples to love their 
enemies, and to bless them: but these deluded creatures went 
with curses on their lips, that they might provoke a sentence of 
death ! Some priests required from their parishioners more than a 
simple assent to these reasonable opinions: when they perceived 
or suspected any tendency of the prevailing enthusiasm, they ex- 
acted an oath from the persons, that they would not follow the 
forbidden course. 

But there were others who inflamed the disease, and none 
more assiduously than Eulogius and his friend, who were both 
men of great influence for their character and station. Both 
were of good family ; and Alvar, who bore the names of Flavius 
and Aurelius, which are proofs of noble extraction, possessed 
considerable property. ‘The latter reviled, in indignant declama- 
tion, those doctors, bishops, abbots, and presbyters, the pillars of 
the church, who had not scrupled, he said, in the presence of 
Cynics, and even of Epicureans, to condemn the conduct of 
these martyrs of God ;—yea, trampling upon conscience and faith, 
they had asserted that these true children of the Church, who had 
been fed at her breasts with pure milk, were an adulterous ge- 
neration, and had been nourished with adulterate food. Eulo- 
gius, who held the rank of doctor, and whose opinion, therefore, 
carried authority, was not less zealous in the same fanatical cause. 
This remarkable person would have deserved the grateful remem- 
brance of his countrymen, as one of those who fed and trimmed 
the lamp of iearning, when it was in danger of going out: but it 
is for the reprehensible part of his life that he has obtained altars ! 
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“ Soaring to a sublime height,” says Alvar, “ on the wings of 
the virtues, Eulogius would have gone in pilgrimage to Rome, 
thereby to expiate certain frailties of his youth, if his friends had 
not dissuaded him by their intreaties, and detained him at 
Cordoba rather in ®®dy than in mind. After a while, however, 
he took a journey in Search of his two brothers, who were tra- 
velling in France, and had not been heard of for so long a time, 
that apprehensions were entertained for their safety. ‘The wars 
prevented him from proceeding beyond Navarre; but in that 
country he had the opportunity which he desired of going from 
convent to convent collecting manuscripts; and having ascer- 
tained from certain travelling merchants, that they had seen 
his brothers in safety at Mentz, he returned to Cordoba with 
the literaryetreasures which he had collected. ‘These consisted 
of St. Augustine’s great work De Civitate Dei, the Mneid, 
Horace’s Satires, Juvenal, and some pieces of later writers. 
Alvar, indeed, asks what it was that his friend had not read,— 
what writings in prose or verse, whether ‘of catholics, philoso- 
phers, heretics, or heathens, were unknown to him who was con- 
tinually working among the ruins of antiquity, and bringing to 
light the treasures which had been buried there? He brought 
back also from his travels the rules of prosody, in which the 
most learned of his countrymen at that time were uninstructed, 
for the use of Arabic had become so general among the 
Muzarabes, that not one in a thousand could write a Latin 
letter. And then for rhetoric, his eloquence, according to Alvar, 
surpassed the sweetness of Cato’s tongue, the lacteal stream of 
Titus Livius, the fervent genius of Demosthenes, Cicero’s rich 
strain, and the florid Quintilian. 

But Eulogius, who might have been of such signal service to 
his countrymen, by recalling them to those European studies 
which had well nigh fallen into disuse, had taken so active and 
indiscreet a part in applauding and propagating the madness 
which had now become a serious cause of disquiet to the 
Moorish government, and of alarm to the great and quiet body 
of the Christians, that Recafred had committed him to prison 
with other agitators of less note. He had lain some days ina 
dungeon, and was only indulged with what may be called the 
liberty of the prison, just at the time when Flora and Maria 
were brought there. t ‘hey had been fully prepared to die, and 
had not this unwelcome delay been interposed, the bitterness of 
death would have now been past: they saw themselves in prison at 
the time when they expected to have been entering the gates of 
heaven, in the triumph of their faith: and Eulogius perceived 
that both, after the high excitement to’ which they had wrought 
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themselves, felt at that moment their spirits fail. He had long 
been acquainted with Flora, and doubtless had contributed to 
imbue her mind with those principles and feelings which had 
brought her to this fearful crisis. But if he had been a mis- 
taken and a dangerous adviser, it was happy for her and her com- 
panion that they had such a spiritual counsellor to support 
aad cheer them now; for he, with all the warmth of zeal, exhorted 
them to hold firm to their glorious resolve; and for their far- 
ther encouragement, he composed the Exhortation to Martyr- 
dom, which is preserved among his works. Such advice, when 
it could be given with a safe conscience, was the best that then 
could have been offered. Life could only have been purchased 
at the price of self-degradation, which would have embittered it 
to its latest breath ; unless, which is most probable, after long 
suffering, it had goaded them to seek again for martyrdom at last. 
It was best for them to die in their youth, in their sincerity, in the 
height and happiness of their heroic enthusiasm. 

The friends of all who were in prison were allowed access to 
them. The Moors seem to have thought, that by the persua- 
sions of affectionate and reasonable persons, these enthusiasts 
might be induced, having leisure for considering their situation, 
to make such an outward profession as might save their lives, 
after which no inquisition would have been made into their real 
belief, or secret practices. But the effect was altogether con- 
trary. ‘They who resorted thither regarded these confessors that 
were, and martyrs that were to be, with emulous admiration, not 
with pity; they went, not to shake them in their resolution, but to 
encourage them, and be themselves encouraged. It was with such 
a purpose that Aurelio and his wife Sabigoto visited the prison at 
this ttme. ‘They were persons of rank and fortune. Aurelio 
was son of a Moorish father and Christian mother; both of 
whom dying when he was a child, he had been left to the care of 
an aunt, and she bred him up secretly in the Christian faith, true 
to her Catholic duties, but false to her trust. His wife also was 
a Christian, for there appears to have been as much secret Chris- 
tianity among the Moors in that age, as there was secret Judaism 
among the Spaniards in later times. Both her parents were 
Mahommedans, but the mother married a second husband, who 
proved to be a Christian, and converted her; and then they had 
this daughter baptised, and educated her secretly in the Christian 
faith. Aurelio had a kinsman, Felix by name, who, with Liliosa, 
his wife, was in the same situation, professing a religion which 
they disbelieved and hated ; and passionately holding one which 
it would have been death for them to profess. But Felix having 
once been charged with his secret faith, had in fear denied it; 
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wherefore he bore about a wounded conscience. Sabigoto also 
was troubled in mind at the dissimulation in which she lived; 
there was none to tell her that when Naaman, the Syrian, asked 
the Lord to pardon him, because he must bow down im the 
house of Rimmon, the prophet bade him go in peace. Her hus- 
band had entertained no such scruples till he happened to see 
Juan, the confessor, as he was called, led through the city for ex- 
posure, after his punishment; and then a sense of self-reproach 
arose within him, which made him understand his wife’s feelings. 
No sooner had he assured her of his sympathy in this point, than 
they agreed from that day forth to begin a course of preparation 
for the sacrifice which they trusted God would enable them to 
offer; they made no apparent difference in their manner of life, 
but secretly they devoted themselves to prayer and austerities, and 
from that day slept apart, each lying upon sackcloth. ‘They had 
two daughters, the eldest only eight years old, the youngest five ; 
these formed a serious impediment in the way of their desires ; 
and Aurelio, in his visits to the prison, becoming acquainted with 
Eulogius, consulted him upon this difficulty. If he avowed him- 
self a Christian, his property would be confiscated ; he wished, 
therefore, first to take means for securing it to his children: but 
there was a farther danger to which they would be exposed by 
the death of their parents; the relations upon whom their guar- 
dianship devolved would compel them to become Mahommedans, 
a change which at their tender age might easily be effected. 
Though Flora and Maria, in their peculiar circumstances, could 
have had no better adviser than Eulogius, Aurelio could not have 
betaken himself to one more dangerous. ‘The fanatical priest 
replied, that if God should m his mercy enable Aurelio to attain 
the martyrdom whereto he aspired, all other considerations ought 
to be disregarded. Christ would then become the father and 
guardian of his orphan children. There was a ready way of 
providing for them, by removing them at once to some place of 
safety, disposing of part of the property for their support, and 
sending the rest of his riches to heaven before him, through the 
hands of the poor. But if the arrangement of his worldly affairs 
were any obstacle or hinderance in his way, he ought to set aside 
all such considerations, and leave the care of his children to the 
Lord, who could and would provide for them as was best. 
While the husband received these desperate lessons from Eulo- 
gius, Sabigoto passed whole days in the prison with Flora and 
Maria, whom she reverenced as already saints; in that belief she 
besought them that when they should have received their crown, 
and were in the presence of our Lord and Saviour, they would 
intercede with him for Aurelio and herself, and entreat him to 
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support them with his grace in their purpose, and enable them 
to press on steadily to the goal. / 
After Flora and Maria had remained some days in prison, the 

former was taken again before the judge, and in the presence of / 
her brother was called upon to conform to the Mahommedan 
faith. She repeated the declaration of her belief in Christ, and 
accompanied it with a hearty malediction of the false prophet; 
and consequently she was ordered to execution with Maria, who 
persevered in the same course. The news of their death was re- 
ceived in the prison as tidings of great joy: Eulogius and his fel- 
low prisoners past the remainder of that and the whole following 
day in thanksgiving to the Lord for the strength which he had 
vouchsafed to these his chosen servants, and in glorifying the 
new saints, who, having fought the good fight, were now enrolled 
in the holy army of martyrs. He sent Flora’s girdle as a relic to 
the sister with whom she had resided after she fled from Cordoba. 
Their bodies had been Jeft on the place of execution till the fol- 
lowing day, and were then thrown into the river; Maria’s was 
taken out by the Christians, and removed to the convent, of 
which she had been formerly a member, and was now the pride. 
Flora’s was never found. The heads of both were deposited in 
the church where they had first met: there they had gone, said 
Eulogius, to supplicate strength for the fight, and having ob- 
tained the victory, thither they were borne to have their Christian 
rest. ‘That Sabigoto should have dreamt she saw their glorified 
spirits, clothed in white, with flowery branches in their hands and 
a company of saints attending them, will not be thought miracu- 
lous; nor that she should have asked them in her dream what 
hope they gave her of attaining the end to which she aspired; nor 
that the answer should have been an exhortation to persevere in 
preparing for the martyrdom which would be vouchsafed her. 
They added, that God would provide a monk who should be the 
companion of her and her husband in death, and that when he 
joined them, they might know the hour was at hand. She com- 
municated this to Aurelio, who received it, not as a dream, but 
as an assurance from Heaven. ‘They proceeded to dispose of 
their property, distributing the greater part of it inalms; and they 
placed their daughters in the convent of Tabanos, under the 
abbess’s care. Sabigoto also, one day when alone, and fervently 
engaged in prayer, saw the apparition of a child which she had 
recently seen expire, and the spirit said it was sent to tell her that 
the time of her combat was approaching, and that she would ob- 
tain the victory and the crown. After this waking vision she went 
to Tabanos to take a last leave of her children. A certain deacon, 
by name George, happened then to be visiting the abbot and 
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abbess of this double establishment, who were brother and sister. 
He was a monk of St. Saba’s, in the Holy Land; had been sent 
on a mission to collect alms for the convent, and having met with 
little success among the poor Christians in Barbary, had come to 
try his fortune in “Spain. He was made acquainted with Sabi- 
goto’s story, and with her business at that time, and then was in- 
troduced to her. Immediately she fixed her eyes upon him, and 
speaking like one who was inspired, said, “ this is the monk who 
has been promised to us for our companion in the good fight! 
He will enter it with us.” George fell at her feet, and partaking 
her enthusiastic feeling, expressed his gratitude and his happi- 
ness, unworthy‘as he was, that he should be thus chosen. Ac- 
cordingly he wrote to his abbot, and told him in what his mission 
was about to end. 

By this time Felix and Liliosa, acting in unison with their 
friends, had disposed of their property also among the poor and 
the churches, and all being ready for the catastrophe, they deli- 
berated upon the best manner of bringing it about, for in this 
case some scruple appears to have been felt concerning the usual 
course of volunteering to curse Mahommed. They resolved that 
the two women should draw upon them an inquiry by going pub- 
licly to church. As they expected, Aurelio and Felix were ‘called 
upon to explain this conduct in their wives, who had hitherto 
past for Mahommedans: they made answer, that their wives and 
themselves also were Christians, and as such were willing to bear 
testimony both in word and deed to their faith. Upon this all 
four were summoned, not before the ordinary tribunal, but before 
the royal council in the palace, and thither George accompanied 
them. Persuasions and intreaties were used tow ards them, and 
even large offers of wealth and honours were held out, if they 
would withdraw their declaration, and submit to live as they had 
formerly done; and when the judge, having no alternative, ordered 
them to execution, he would have had the monk depart in peace. 
But George was not to be disappointed of his desire. ‘“ Do you 
doubt my religion,” said he, “ because you have not heard me 
proclaim it, nor speak of your false prophet as he deserves? Well, 
then, I curse him now, and call him a disciple of Satan, for the 
devil it was who inspired him.” ‘They were all beheaded toge- 
ther, and their bodies being secretly taken away from the place of 
execution, were deposited in different churches. 

Eulogius had been for some time at liberty, propagating this 
madness with great activity, and he had prepared George for re- 
ceiving it. A young monk, by name Christoval, who was a kins- 
man, and had been a pupil of this most dangerous fanatic, no sooner 
heard of the last execution than he left his convent, which was at 
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some distance from Cordoba, presented himself at the tribunal, and 
cursed Mahommed. Leovigild, another monk, travelled twenty 
miles with the same intention, and when he reached the city, went 
to ask Eulogius for his advice and his prayers. ‘This desperate 
adviser exhorted him to go forward with his purpose, gave him his 
blessing, and sent him away in such a paroxysm of zeal, that he 
outwent all his predecessors in the maledictious which he poured 
forth before the Cadi: the provocation was such that he was 

unished with stripes on the spot, and heavily ironed in prison. 

here he found Christoval; they were beheaded together, and 
their bodies thrown into a fire, from which the Christians collected 
the half-consumed remains. ‘Two more monks, Emila and Jere- 
mias, presently followed their example and their fate; both Cor- 
dobans by birth, of good family, and distinguished for their at- 
tainments: Eulogius says that the sky, which had before been 
bright and clear, became suddenly overcast at their execution, and 
there was a terrific storm of thunder and lightning and hail. Be- 
fore they left the prison, Rogellius and Serviodeo were brought 
in; the former was an old Muzarabic monk, Brother I-serve-God 
was a monk also, but young, and a native of Syria: both were 
eunuchs—probably by their own act—and they were much at- 
tached to each other. They had gone together into the great 
mosque when the congregation was assembled there at the ser- 
vice: for a Christian to profane a mosque by entering it at any 
time was an offence punishable by death; and these fanatics not 
only interrupted. the service by their presence, but proclaimed 
their own belief aloud, and as loudly declared unto the Moors, 
that the prophet in whom they trusted was in hell, and that hell 
would be their everlasting reward for trusting in him. The ma- 
gistrates had some difficulty in saving them from being beaten to 
death upon the spot; they were only rescued to be reserved for a 
more painful death: the council assembled, and it was resolved, 
that for so heinous and unheard-of an offence, the hands and feet 
of the offenders should be cut off before they were beheaded. This 
they suffered, not only with firmness, but with exultation: their 
trunks were then exposed on stakes, with the bodies of Jeremias 
and Emila on the opposite side of the river. 

The same infatuated bigotry which has made historians and 
martyrologists applaud these victims of their own enthusiasm, has 
made them affirm that the Moors were dismayed at the number 
of martyrs who continually presented themselves, and that they 
apprehended the total overthrow of their faith. Such an appre- 
hension would have been as irrational as the actions which are said 
to have occasioned it. ‘They who affirm this ought to have re- 
membered that there was at that time more intellectual cultivation 
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at Cordoba than in any other place in Europe;. that it was, the 
seat of all the arts and sciences which then existed; and that lite- 
rature never, in any age or country, was more liberally encou- 
raged than by the Ommeyad kings in that city: it is, indeed, one 
of the remarkable contrasts between the Spanish and Moorish his- 
torians, that the former introduce into their works an account) of 
the contemporary saints, and the latter of the contemporary poets 
and men of learning. Abderahman and his ministers were trou- 
bled, as they well might be; but if they had any fear, it was for 
the consequences which the intolerance of the people, when thus 
provoked and insulted, might produce. The peculiar madness 
which affected.so many of the Christians, strange as it was, is not 
without example both in ancient and modern times. The reader 
will at, once call to mind the well-known story of the Milesian 
virgins, who were only to be deterred from suicide by a decree 
for exposing their bodies after death, "The modern instances. may, 
perhaps, not be so generally known: it occurred some three score 
years ago in Denmark, where many persons believing they.should 
secure their own salvation if they died by the hands. of the exe- 
cutioner, committed murder for no other motive, always choosing a 
young child for the victim, whose salvation they thought would 
also be secured if it were sent thus, in its innocence, to heayen! 
This madness became contagious, as any madness may which is 
connected with any religious feeling, however perverted, or with 
any political opinions: it was stopt, greatly to the credit of the 
government, by imprisoning the fanatics for life, thus at once dis- 
appointing them of their object, and inflicting upon them a life- 
long punishment. Imprisonment would have been the appropri- 
ate cure at Cordoba, but it should not have been of a kind which 
would either excite compassion in others, or gratify the enthusi- 
asts themselves in their appetite for suffering. ‘They should have 
been kept apart from each other, and not permitted to hold an 

communication with their friends, those excepted who decidedly 
disapproved of their conduct; and then they should have been 
treated, with all humanity and tenderness, as persons afflicted 
with a mental disease, and at any time to be discharged upon an 
engagement, either to live peaceably or leave the country. But 
the Moorish government, absolute as it was, was compelled, in 
some degree to follow the public opinion, and this was loudly 
and vehemently for severe and summary punishment in such 
cases. A general arrest of the Muzarabes was threatened, and it 
was understood that any Moor, if he heard a Christian blaspheme 
the prophet, might put him instantly to death, without bringing 
him before a tribunal for judgment. Upon this many of the 
Muzarabes fled from Cordoba, and many, whom the point of 
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honour alone had hitherto kept to their profession, took the op- 
portunity of renouncing their faith, and thereby obtaining for 
themselves and their children the privileges which belonged to 
the dominant people. Some even of those who had before ap- 
plauded the new martyrs, exclaimed against them now, saying 
that their rashness had proved most injurious to the Christian 
cause; and Eulogius was greatly censured for the part he had 
taken in encouraging the madness. Eulogius, however, sought 
to preserve himself as long ashe could, for the purpose of keep- 
ing up the spirit of fanaticism, and therefore he shifted his habi- 
tation, removing in disguise under the cover of night. 
Abderahman’s wish was rather to stop the madness than to 
punish it, and with this view he ordered the Muzarabic prelates 
to hold a council at Cordoba, and exert their authority to pre- 
vent enthusiasts from insulting the national faith. But whatever 
these prelates might think of the extravagances which they were 
called upon to suppress, they well knew that the sufferers would 
be acknowledged as good martyrs throughout Christendom, and 
they perfectly understood the use of new saints and the value of 
new relics. Having, therefore, a regard both to their safety at 
home and their credit abroad, they had recourse to that sort of 
equivocation which has been carried to such perfection in the 
Romish Church. They worded their decree so artfully, say their 
apologists and encomiasts, that the infidels, looking at the bark 
of the words, understood them to prohibit these voluntary mar- 
tyrdoms, and to condemn them as sinful; whereas the clearer- 
sighted Christians, who searched for the pith of the meaning, dis- 
covered that no disparagement of the martyrs was intended, and 
no discouragement presented to those who might aspire to follow 
their example. They succeeded in satisfying the Moorish go- 
vernment, which, as it acted with good intentions and good faith, 
looked for plain dealing and sincerity in return: but Eulogius 
complains that this simulation was not blameless, because it de- 
ceived the illiterate people; for they understood the decree in its 
ostensible import, and believed that it was declared unlawful by 
the Church to curse Mahommed for the sake of being put to 
death. ‘The Christians were at this time sufficiently perplexed 
with controversies among themselves, and vexations of various 
kinds. The new Bishop of Cordoba, being an admirer of the 
martyrs, was in prison. The Bishop of Malaga, who took the 
opposite part, was quite as unreasonable in a different way; he 
held the old heresy of the Anthropomorphites, and had invented a 
new one, maintaining that our Saviour was conceived in the 
heart of the Virgin Mary. This fancy was gravely opposed by 
Abbot Samson, who, because the bishop’s name was Ostegesis, 
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called him always Hostis Jesu: the abbot, however, notwith- 
standing his propensity to punning, was a sensible man, and took 
the sensible course in such distempered times—of quitting the 
country. Other troubles were occasioned by Bodo, a German 
by birth, who had been deacon of the palace at the court of 
Louis le Debonnaire, but having obtained permission to travel, 
had turned Jew, sold his attendants for slaves, married a Jewess, 
and taken the name of Eleazar. One of the reasons which he as- 
signed for renouncing Christianity was, that he had seen persons 
professing fourteen different religions at the French court. ‘This 
man, having removed from Zaragoza to Cordoba, advised the 
Moorish government no longer to tolerate so turbulent a sect as 
the Christians, but compel them, on pain of death, to embrace 
either the Jewish or the Mahommedan faith. The proposal is 
sufficient proof of insanity, but madness is sometimes as much 
connected with pravity of heart as with obliquity of intellect. 
Bodo had influence enough to harass the Muzarabes in many 
ways at a time when the popular feeling was strongly excited 
against them; and they wrote letters in consequence to the 
King of France, and to the prelates and nobles of that kingdom, 
requesting them to reclaim the person of their malignant enemy. 
Meanwhile Alvar engaged with him in controversy. Bodo’s let- 
ters have been cut out from the manuscript in which Alvar’s were 
preserved; and from the tenour of Alvar’s answer the reader un- 
expectedly finds himself disposed to approve what at first must be 
deemed an act of great imprudence as well as of intolerance, for 
it appears that he had pursued a course of argument as loathsome 
as it was in every respect abominable. 

This was the state of the Christians at Cordoba, when, Mo- 
rales says, “ it pleased God to display his accustomed mercy, and 
extend his miraculous protection to the afflicted church; for Ab- 
derahman ascending the terrace of his palace at this time to enjoy 
the prospect, happened to see the bodies of the last four sufferers, 
exposed each on a stake, beyond the river; and he gave orders 
that they should be immediately cast into a fire. ‘This was done 
without delay, and the Christians collected the bones and ashes, 
which they deposited reverently in the churches. ‘ But, O mar- 
vellous power,’ says Eulogius, ‘O tremendous virtue of our Lord 
and Saviour! that mouth which had given its command that the 
bodies of these servants of the Lord should be consumed, was 
smitten at that moment by the angel of the Lord, and it never 
spake more. His attendants bore him in their arms to his cham- 
ber, and before the fire into which their remains were cast was 
burnt out, he began to burn in hell.’” Bleda also, calling the 
death of Abderahman miraculous, repeats this ferocious lan- 
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guage, and the same spirit is breathed even by the meek and 
venerable Florez, in the eighteenth century! The death which is 
thus exhibited as an immediate infliction of the Almighty’s wrath, 
was in truth one of the easiest that Nature in its mercy has ap- 
pointed for man—a stroke of palsy in old age. Abderahman 
was in his sixty-sixth year, and the Moorish historians, who never 
seek to dissemble the vices of their sovereigns, affirm, with apparent 
truth, that he died as peacefully as he lived, retaining his serenity 
of mind till the last, and lamented like a parent by the people, 
whom he had governed equitably and mercifully during more 
than thirty years. His death was far from producing any relief to 
the Muzarabes, for Muhamad, his son and successor, was less 
patient, and considering the madness of a few to be a manifesta- 
tion of the general temper, he ordered all the churches which had 
been erected since the conquest to be pulled down, and all addi- 
tions which had been made to the old ones to be demolished. 
They had hitherto been indulged beyond the established limits of 
Mahommedan toleration, but now he was resolved that they 
should be kept strictly to the terms upon which they had submit- 
ted. He was strongly inclined, it is said, to more violent mea- 
sures, and would have compelled them to profess Islam, or have 
put them to death and banished their wives and children, if his 
counsellors had not represented to him that neither the govern- 
ment nor the country could afford to lose so many productive 
subjects. Many Christians, however, consulted their interest by 
going over to the Moorish faith, and the Moors exultingly 
taunted those who remained faithful, saying, this was the fruit of 
their boasted martyrdoms! “ The Lord,” says Morales, “ suc- 
coured his church in this tribulation;” by which he means, that 
the mania which for a little while had been allayed, reappeared. 
A young monk of 'Tabanos led the way, and suffered. ‘Two men 
followed his example and his fate on the morrow; and before the 
sun went down, a nun of Tabanos, whose name was Digna, who 
desired always to be called Indigna, and who of course is com- 
plimented as Dignissima, presented herself also, cursed Mahom- 
med, and was beheaded without delay, and then suspended by the 
heels with the other three. ‘The next day an aged matron chose 
the same mode of leaving the world, and then the five bodies were 
burnt. She was succeeded by one who obtained considerable 
celebrity as a saint in the Peninsula, Columba, or Comba as she 
is called in Galicia and Portugal, sister to the Abbot and Abbess 
of 'Tabanos; her body was sown up in matting and thrown into 
the river, where, after six days, some monks pretended to find it 
entire and uncorrupted; and the body which they produced was 
reverently deposited in one of the churches. An old nun of ano- 
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ther convent could not rest when she heard of Columba’s fate, but 
set out by night along a perilous mountain path, cursed Mahom- 
med, suffered as she desired, and was buried at Columba’s feet. 
There was then another cessation of the madness for ten 
months, when a priest being wrongfully accused of blaspheming 
the prophet, interpreted the accusation into a monition from 
Heaven that he ought to do so, and accordingly poured out some 
hearty maledictions—(dixo grandes vituperios de Mahoma). Sun- 
dry other volunteers of both sexes followed; the two last were 
Roderick and Saloma, whose bodies Eulogius went to vene- 
rate as they lay upon the place of execution: he says that they 
were beautiful to behold, and that they looked as if they were 
alive, and could have answered if they had been spoken to. 
He was in a state of mind to believe that he saw whatever he 
wished to see; but it is apparent now that the priests were be- 
ginning to interfere with their pious frauds. Roderick’s head 
and body were exhibited twenty days after his death in the sweetest 
odour of sanctity; the fragrance was pronounced to be miracu- 
lous by the bishop, the clergy, and the people, who kissed the re- 
mains, and buried them with a display that proves they were at 
that time in no fear of offending the Moorish government: and 
shortly afterwards the priest, in whose apartment this exhibition 
was made, saw Saloma in a dream, and was informed by him 
where his body also might be discovered, buried in the sand. The 
tragedy was now in its last act. ‘There was a young damsel, Leo- 
cricia by name, whom Alvar describes as “ genere nobilis, mente 
nobilior ; ex gentilium face progenita, et ex luporum visceribus pro- 
dita.” A kinswoman had persuaded her when yet a child, to be 
secretly baptized, and her parents, who were zealous Mahomme- 
dans, could not, either by entreaties or severity, induce her to con- 
form to their faith. She found means to inform Eulogius of 
the domestic persecution which she was enduring. Eulogius 
had recently been elected to the archbishopric of Toledo, but 
some unexplained impediment had caused the election to be set 
aside, most probably the imprudence of his conduct throughout 
these transactions at Cordoba. But in that conduct he still per- 
severed with unabated fanaticism, raising volunteers for martyr- 
dom, and recording their exploits and their triumph with a pen 
which Baronius says might seem to have been dipt in the ink- 
stand of the Holy Spirit—“ in pyxide Spiritus Sancti calamum 
intinxisse videatur!” She applied also to his sister Anulona, a 
nun, and they concerted a scheme for her escape. By their ad- 
vice Leocricia feigned a disposition to comply with her parents’ 
wishes, and even to take a Moorish husband; she altered her dress, 
affected a wish to adorn her person, regained the affection of her 
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deluded parents, and having thus obtajned more liberty, went out 
as a wedding guest, and took that opportunity of absconding. 
Search was made, many Christians who were suspected of har- 
bouring her were arrested, and it is said tortured, to make them 
disclose the place of her retreat. At length she was found in Eu- 
logius’s house, and consequently he was carried before the Cadi 
to answer for the offence of concealing a Mussulman’s daughter. 
Believing that his hour was come, he cut short the proceedings 
by reviling Mahommed, and was forthwith sent to the royal coun- 
cil, as if he were a person of too much consequence to be ordered 
to summary execution by the sentence of any inferior court. One 
of the judges was well acquainted with him, and had that respect 
and kindness towards him which his better qualities deserved. 
The Moor intreated him to say something which might save his 
life, assuring him that he might act just as he pleased afterwards, 
for that no compulsion should be used, and no inquiry made into 
his proceedings. But it would not have become Eulogius to 
have shrunk from the path in which he had exhorted others to 
proceed; he provoked an immediate sentence of death, and de- 
meaned himself so calmly in the spirit of a Christian sufferer, that 
when one of the guards smote him on the cheek, he turned to him 
the other also. “ O admirable and happy saint,” says Alvar, “ who 
sent before him, as the fruit of his labours, so many martyrs, and 
left the virgin Leocricia to follow him! He suffered as he had en- 
couraged others to suffer, and bearing the banner of victory in 
his hand, presented himself, a pure sacrifice, to the Lord.” Alvar 
has added, that a dove, white as unsullied snow, descended upon 
the body, and could not be driven from it, but when the Moors 
attempted to seize it with their hands, the dove fled to a tower im- 
mediately above the spot, and remained there, looking intently 
upon the corpse below. And when Leocricia suffered, four days 
after him, and was thrown into the river, her body, instead of 
sinking, remained buoyant and erect in the water, from whence 
the Christians were permitted to take it. ‘They purchased the 
head of Eulogius, and were allowed to remove his body also, 
without molestation. 

Leocricia was the last victim, for the mania ceased when the 
person who had so zealously laboured in propagating it was re- 
moved. The story should be wound up, did our limits permit, 
with Alvar’s high-strained peroration; and the subsequent adven- 
tures of the various heads and bodies, the honours which they re- 
ceived, the cures which they performed, and the miracles which 
were exhibited to compliment them, might form a second part 
not less characteristic than the tragedy itself; but these details 
would lead us from the Moors in Spain, of whose history that of 
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the Cordoban persecution is the most singular episode. What a 
beam must have been in the eye of the Spaniards, who, in the age 
of the Philips, could look upon this as a great persecution! The 
Moors were, indeed, more intolerant among themselves than they 
were to the Christians under them. ‘Two unhappy men, who at 
different times véntured to broach new opinions in their faith, were 
examined, pronounced heretical, and impaled in consequence. 
But from the general tenour of their history the Moorish character 
seems to have been mitigated in Spain, either by the inexplicable 
influence of climate and local circumstances, or by the great in- 
termixture of European blood: it cannot have been occasioned 
by intercourse with the Christians, because that intercourse, even 
when respect for each others strength rendered it most courteous, 
never abated the contempt aud hatred with which each nation re- 
garded the religion of the other. 

Symptoms of disunion among the Moors reappeared in Mu- 
hamad’s reign, and some ambitious Walies, for the first time, 
sought to strengthen themselves by alliance with the Spaniards. 
That king was advised on this account to dismantle the walls of 
Toledo, when the city was delivered up to him, and the leaders 
of the rebellion had been put to death; but the historian says, it 
was not the will of God that this good counsel should be taken: 
he forgets that the city must have been deserted if its fortifications 
had been destroyed. ‘Toledo was too near the debatable ground 
to be inhabited as an open town in times when the Spanish chiefs 
never lay down at night without having their horses in the room, 
ready to mount at the first alarm, and when the Spaniardscom- 
pared their leaders and themselves, for the life which they led, to 
the devil and his ministers, whose whole delight it was, they said, 
to separate soul and body! ‘The Galicians are always described 
in this work as the bravest of the Christians. Muhamad sent a 
naval expedition against them: it was wrecked off the mouth of 
the Minho; some of the Moors imputed this misfortune to the 
growing luxury and diminished zeal of the Mussulmen; others 
to the divine displeasure, that the true believers should have en- 
deavoured to spare themselves the fatigue and trouble of marching 
by land in a holy war! 

Muhamad, like his predecessor, encouraged literature, wrote 
verses, and moralized upon the cares of royalty and the uncer- 
tainty of human life. His son and successor, Almondhir, was 
slain in battle against a chief who had possessed himself of 'To- 
ledo, always a disaffected city: the frequent revolts which occur- 
red there are imputed to the number, and wealth, and tem- 
per of its Jewish and Christian inhabitants. Abdala, the bro- 
ther of the slain king, succeeded; his reign was marked by so 
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dreadful a famine, that there were none to bury the dead, so that 
the dying craw led to the burial grounds, and there laid themselves 
down to expire, in hope that some charitable hand might strew 
the earth over them! Abdala was unfortunate in other Tespects : 
the Moors were defeated, with great slaughter, by Alonso the 
Great, near Zamora, and the conquerors took that city, and gar- 
nished its gates’ and towers with the heads of the slain; but Ab- 
dala made" peace with them for the sake of directing his arms 
against the rebels, whom it was far more important to subdue, 
because they would have divided the kingdom, upon which the 
Christians could make little impression while it was united. The 
bigoted people were offerided by a policy which they could not 
comprehend; a party was formed against him, and the name of 
the eastern caliph was substituted for his in the public prayer: his 
brother was put to death for being implicated in this treason; 
and it was believed also, that Abdala’s son Muhamad, who had 
rebelled against him and been taken prisoner, was poisoned 
by his orders. Such tragedies are the frequent consequence of 
polygamy, and the unsettled principles of succession in Mahom- 
medan kingdoms. It is, however, doubtful whether Muhamad 
died by any other poison than that of an irritated spirit; and his 
son Abderahman was chosen by Abdala to succeed him. Mo- 
rales discovered among the archives of St. Isidore, at Leon, that 
this Abderahman III., the most magnificent of the Moorish 
sovereigns in Spain, was descended on the female side from the 
Navarrese King Inigo Arista, and this he calls “ una extrana no- 
vedad.” ‘The story exhibits one of those strange turns of fortune 
which give to history the appearance of romance. His account 
is, that Aznario Fortuniones married Iniga, his own aunt, who 
was daughter of King Garci Iniguez, and ‘that Iniga being taken 
prisoner, and carried | to Cordoba with her brother F ortunio, be- 
came one of Abdala’s wives, and was the mother of Muhamad. 
Conde’s authorities say that Abderahman, not Muhamad, was 
born of a Christian mother, and that her name was Maria. Iniga 
may have borne both names, or she may have changed that by 
which she was called in her own country, because it would be 
less painful for her family to suppose that she was dead, than to 
know that she had become one of the wives of a Mahommedan. 
The Moorish historian notices Fortunio’s capture, and speaks 
of him as a valiant and distinguished Christian, who had his 
liberty given him, lived a long time in Cordoba, and attained to 
the great age of 126. The Archbishop Rodrigo, writing from 
Arabic materials, gives the same account. 

In whatever relation Abderahman stood to Fortunio, Fortu- 
natus he might have been called if worldly prosperity could make 
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men truly fortunate. So splendid a court as his, in comparison 
with all contemporary ones, Europe has never seen in any earlier 
or later age; scarcely perhaps at any time one so splendid in 
itself. Yet this was the monarch who, when he had reigned fifty 
years in the height of human power, declared that upon a sober 
retrospect of his life, he could only reckon up fcurteen days in 
which he had been altogether happy. The cause for this existed 
in his unnatural situation, not in his personal character, nor in 
the constitution of human nature, to which, in the ordinary distri- 
butions of Providence, a much greater proportion of happiness is 
allotted. There would, indeed, be one damnable stain upon his 
memory (any weaker epithet would be inadequate), if the story 
of St. Pelayo were true; but that legend rests upon the veracity 
of a Cordoban, who related it to the Saxon nun, Rosweida; it 
has therefore no better authority than a traveller’s tale, and the 
circumstances are as incredible as they are revolting. He has 
been charged also with putting his son Abdala to death, from 
jealousy, because of his popular qualities. But a very different 
aud far more probable statement appears in the history which 
Senor Conde has followed. There it is affirmed that Abdala 
plotted against his father’s government and the life of his brother 
Alhakem, whom Abderahman had designated for his successor. 
He was apprehended and confessed his guilt: Alhakem inter- 
ceded for him; but the father replied that he could not act in this 
instance as his heart inclined him to do, and as if he were a pri- 
vate individual; being a king it was his duty to consider the 
public consequences, and leave an example of justice to posterity, 
though it would cost him tears of bitterness and a life-long regret. 

The son whom he had chosen for his successor was worthy to 
succeed him. ‘Two natural phenomena are noticed in Abderah- 
man’s reign: a shower of hail or rather fragments of ice, by which 
birds, cattle, and men were killed; and such a shower of meteors 
as was observed by Humboldt in his voyage to America. Alha- 
kem was nearly fifty years of age when his father died. His 
delight from his earliest youth had been in books, and he kad 
agents in all the principal cities of the Mohammedan world to 
collect them for his library; the catalogue of which is said to 
have filled fifty-four volumes, each containing fifty leaves. A 
love of literature was generally diffused among the Spanish Moors 
during his reign; even the women perceived the advantage of 
adding mental accomplishments to their attractions, and applied 
themselves to the severer studies as well as the ornamental 
branches of learning. Alhakem had women in his palace who 
copied manuscripts, excelling in calligraphy, and composed poems 
themselves ; one of these was his confidential secretary. ‘This 
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was the Augustan age of the Moors, but their historian says, it 
past away like a dream. Their happiness was thus transitory, 
because it depended upon the personal character of the ruler, not 
upon righteous principles and wise institutions. ‘The intervals 
of prosperity which are enjoyed under a virtuous despot, are 
granted in mercy to mankind; the miseries which follow, and 
which are the sure consequence of false doctrines and erroneous 
systems, are the bitter lessons by which men are to be made to 
understand the folly and the wickedness of their ways. Alha- 
kem’s earnest desire was to keep peace with his Christian neigh- 
bours, to divert his own people from their warlike and turbulent 
habits to the quiet and beneficial pursuits of agriculture, and to 
improve by all the aids of art a country so blest with natural 
advantages. ‘Then it was that aqueducts were constructed, and 
tanks formed upon a scale of oriental magnitude for irrigating 
the lands: the south of Spain was like a highly cultivated garden. 
The most illustrious Moors prided themselves upon improving 
their own grounds; and as the people of many villages are said 
to have betaken themselves to the care of their flocks, and resumed 
the Bedoween manner of life, it is probable that to this time the 
origin must be ascribed of that system of pasturage which still 
prevails in Spain. Whatever advice Alhakem addressed to his 
son Hixem, concluded, it is said, with exhortations to “ seek 
peace and ensue it,” and never to engage in war unless from ne- 
cessity, and in a just quarrel. ‘“ What contentment,” he would 
say, “can there be in destroying villages, laying tracts of fertile 
country waste, and spreading devastation and slaughter over the 
earth? Govern thy people in peace and equity: let no vanity or 
pride mislead thee; let thine eye be single: bridle thy desires : 
put thy trust in God, and then shalt thou calmly come to thine 
appointed end.” 

Alhakem, like the best of his predecessors, had the temporal 
reward of righteousness, for his days were long in the land. 
Hixem, when he performed the wonted ceremony of prayer at his 
father’s funeral, descended into his sepulchre, and was overpow- 
ered by his emotions. He might well be so at the loss of such 
a parent, and perhaps also at that moment he had a sad con- 
sciousness of his own weakness and inexperience! He wa Alha- 
kem’s only son, the child of his old age. Sobecha, his mother, 
had in great measure governed the late king during the last ten 
years of his life, and she now confided her son to the tutelage of 
Mohamad ben Abdala, famous in Spanish history by the name 
which he soon obtained of Almanzor—the Victorious. Almanzor 
was the Cumpeador, the “‘ Great Captain” of the Spanish Moors; 
the most formidable enemy with whom the rising kingdoms of 
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Leon and Navarre, and what was then the county of Castille, 
ever had to contend. Their division favoured his progress, but 
their union could not have resisted it with success, for he was one 
of those commanders who inspire their own army with full confi- 
dence, and strike fear into those who are opposed to it. Ali and 
Caled, the Lion and the Sword of the Lord, as they were deno- 
minated in their day, were not more entirely possest by the spirit 
of their warlike faith than Almanzor. The first act of his admi- 
nistration was to break the peace which Alhakem had so sedu- 
lously maintained with the Spaniards, and to declare perpetual 
war against them, with the intention of not leaving an independent 
Christian within the limits of Spain. This measure was con- 
demned by those who approved the policy of the preceding reign, 
and who were of opinion that the government’s first object 
should be to secure its internal stability and strength. Whilst he 
lived, that object seemed to be effected by his victories, which 
afforded employment not only for all the turbulent spirits of the 
country, but for auxiliaries whom he invited from Africa. The 
system was twice in every year to make a great inroad upon the 
Christians, sometimes beyond the Ebro, sometimes on the side 
of Leon and Galicia. A fifth part of the spoil was the King’s; 
the Chiefs had the right of choice among the cattle and the pri- 
soners, male and female ; all that remained he distributed among 
the troops. It is said that he knew the person and the name of 
every one who served under him, for it was his custom to go fre- 
quently through the camp and into their tents: those who distin- 
guished themselves he invited to his table, and after every victory 
he gave a feast to his whole army. Regarding his battles as reli- 
gious works, the first thing which he did after every action was to 
shake the dust from his garments, and have it carefully collected 
and deposited in a coffer, which was always carried with the most 
valuable part of his baggage,—that with the dust thus gathered 
in the service of the Prophet, he might be covered in his grave. 
Never was brave invader more bravely resisted ; but his means 
and numbers, and name and fortune, prevailed; and had he been 
engaged against other people than the Spaniards, their subjuga- 
tion must have been completed: their invincible spirit, their 
unwearlable power of endurance, could alone have survived 
the series of defeats and losses which they sustained in two and 
fifty of his dreadful inroads. The bells of Santiago’s own church 
were borne from Compostella to Cordoba as his trophies, and 
suspended to serve as lamps in the Great Mosque. The King of 
Leon found it necessary to remove the seat of government from 
that city back to the Asturian mountains; and the relics of the 
saints and the bodies of his predecessors were removed also. In 
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the sixty-fifth year of his age Almanzor found it necessary, after 
an undecided and hard-fought battle, to retreat, and cross the 
Duero in the night; and in this retreat he died, less of his 
wounds, it is said, than for grief and irritation at being thus re- 
pulsed. ‘They buried him like a Mussulman martyr, in his 
bloody garments, as they had borne him from the field; and they 
covered him in his grave with the dust of his fifty campaigns. 
There were other fine parts in Almanzor’s character: he was the 
patron of letters; he was merciful to the conquered ; he suffered 
no injury to be inflicted upon the defenceless ; and once, upon 
receiving tidings of success from his son in Africa, he manifested 
his gratitude to the Giver of all victory by liberating 1500 Chris- 
tian men and S00 women. But with all his virtues there was 
a worm at the core: ambition, even more than religious and mili- 
tary enthusiasm, was his ruling passion ; it made him jealous of 
any who seemed to disapprove his measures, and none could 
excite his displeasure with impunity. He was not scrupulous in 
observing his word. He kept the king as a sort of prisoner in 
his harem and his gardens, ignorant of business, careless of all 
public events, immersed in sloth and sensuality. It was not 
doubted that Almanzor’s intention in this was to prepare the way 
insensibly for a transfer of the throne to his own family, which 
appeared the more feasible as Hixem had no child. But this 
ambition proved fatal to the Ommeyades, to his own family, and 
eventually to the Moors in Spain. 

The son whom he had intended for his successor succeeded to 
his power, and held it during seven years, when he died, not 
without suspicion of poison. Another son, Abderahman by 
name, then assumed the same station. In person he was the 
living image of Almanzor; and he is said to have been generous, 
brave and capable, though dissolute; like his father he governed 
the imbecile king, who placed implicit confidence in his keepers, 
contented that they should take the cares of royalty, and leave him 
to its enjoyments. But Abderahman, less prudent than his 
father and his brother, resolved that, on his return from his first 
expedition against the Christians, Hixem should publicly adopt 
him for his successor. ‘The Ommeyad family discovered this ; 
and no sooner had he left Cordoba than they got possession of the 
city and of the royal person, and deprived Abderahman of his 
office. He returned instantly, fully expecting to recover his au- 
thority: a severe struggle took place in the streets; he was 
severely wounded, and made prisoner; and Muhamad, who was 
the leader of the opposite party, ordered him immediately to be 
crucified. ‘ This,” says the Moorish historian, ‘‘ was the fate of 
Abderahman, the son of the great Almanzor, the brother of the 
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illustrious Abdemelic; and yet there are those who trust in the 
ungrateful and inconstant people!” A series of revolutions ensued, 
such as are only found in the most turbulent ages of Moham- 
medan history: aspirant after aspirant rose, and was precipitated 
as the wheel of fortune went round. ‘ Crown me to-day, and 
kill me to-morrow, if my stars will have it so,” was the desperate 
exclamation of one of the last Ommeyades, to those who would 
have dissuaded him from an ambitious course, which could end 
in nothing but his speedy destruction; but thus he replied to 
their advice, and after that day he was heard of no more, nor is it 
known how he perished. ‘Thus, says the historian, the dominion 
and the fortunes of the Ommeyades past away. Happy are they 
who have done righteously, and praise be to Him whose kingdom 


hath no end! 


In these words the author whom Senor Conde 


has followed in the most interesting part of his work, terminates 


his history. 


During this anarchy some of the rival claimants called the 
Almoravides to their aid. These Africans came, like the first 
invaders, with the strength and enterprising spirit of a new 
dynasty. The Christians could not have made head against them, 
if they had not found allies among the Moorish kings, who esta- 
blished at this time short-lived sovereignties ; and who, when the 
Africans were finally expelled, fell themselves an easy prey. The 
Almohades delayed their ruin for a while, but it was only to acce- 
lerate it afterwards, by leaving another contending faction in the 
country when their supremacy was overthrown, The Christian 
states meantime acquired strength, and assumed a settled and 


regular form. 


Portugal was the first that cleared its appointed 


limits of the misbelievers; and when Joam I. captured Ceuta, 
and began a system of conquest in Africa, an end was put to all 
further danger from that quarter. Aragon completed its work 
soon afterwards; and Granada was at length the only kingdom 
left to the Mahommedans. With the conquest of that city Senor 
Conde concludes his work: it is to be wished that he had given 
us the Moorish account of the subsequent transactions, until the 
final expulsion of the Moriscoes. The two latter volumes, which 
form about half the history, would undoubtedly have received 
some improvement if the author had lived to carry them through 
the press, or even to prepare them for it: from the portion how- 
ever which he did publish, his merits may be fairly estimated. 
He has added much, very much, to a most interesting and im- 
portant part of the history of Spain: but in showing us the value 
of the Moorish historians, he has shown also how important it is 
that the whole of their remains should be secured from further 


danger, and published under the direction of the Spanish Aca- 
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demy of History. Twenty years ago this might have been hoped 
and looked for ;—twenty years hence,—alas, the present temper of 
parties in that country, their obstinacy and their mutual errors, 
may induce a fear that Spain may be in as miserable a state of 
anarchy and barbarism as when the empire of the Ommeyades was 
broken up! 


Art. I1.—On the Supernatural in Fictitious Composition ; and 


particularly on the Works of Ernest Theodore William 
Hoffman. 


1. Hoffmann’s Leben und Nachlass. 2 vols. Berlin, 1823. 
2. Hoffmann’s Serapions-brider. 6 vols. 1819-26. 
3. Hoffmann’s Nachtstiicke. 2 vols. 1816. 


No source of romantic fiction, and no mode of exciting the 
feelings of interest which the authors in that description of litera- 
ture desire to produce, seems more directly accessible than the 
love of the supernatural. It is common to all classes of man- 
kind, and perhaps is to none so familiar as to those who assume 
a certain degree of scepticism on the subject; since the reader 
may have often observed in conversation, that the person who 
professes himself most incredulous on the subject of marvellous 
stories, often ends his remarks by indulging the company with 
some well-attested anecdote, which it is difficult or impossible to 
account for on the narrator’s own principles of absolute scepticism. 
The belief itself, though easily capable of being pushed into 
superstition and absurdity, has its origin not only in the facts 
upon which our holy religion is founded, but upon the principles 
of our nature, which teach us that while we are probationers in 
this sublunary state, we are neighbours to, and encompassed by 
the shadowy world, of which our mental faculties are too obscure 
to comprehend the laws, our corporeal organs too coarse and 
gross to perceive the inhabitants. 

All professors of the Christian Religion believe that there was a 
time when the Divine Power showed itself more visibly on earth 
than in these our latter days; controlling and suspending, for its 
own purposes, the ordinary laws of the universe; and the Roman 
Catholic Church, at least, holds it as an article of faith, that mira- 
cles descend to the present time. Without entering into that 
controversy, it is enough that a firm belief in the great truths of 
our religion has induced wise and good men, even in Pro- 
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testant countries, to subscribe to Dr. Johnson’s doubts respecting 
supernatural appearances. 


** That the dead are seen no more, said Imlac, I will not undertake 
to maintain against the concurrent and unvaried testimony of all ages, 
and of all nations. There is no people, rude or learned, among whom 
apparitions of the dead are not related and believed. This opinion, 
which perhaps prevails as far as human nature is diffused, could become 
universal only by its truth ; those that never heard of one another could 
not have agreed in a tale which nothing but experience can make credi- 
ble. That it is doubted by single cavillers, can very little weaken the 
general evidence; and some who deny it with their tongues, confess it 
by their fears.” 


Upon such principles as these there lingers in the breasts even 
of philosophers, a reluctance to decide dogmatically upon a point 
where they do not and cannot possess any, save negative, evi- 
dence. Yet this inclination to believe in the marvellous gradu- 
ally becomes weaker. Men cannot but remark that (since the 
scriptural miracles have ceased,) the belief in prodigies and 
supernatural events has gradually declined in proportion to the 
advancement of human knowledge; and that since the age has 
become enlightened, the occurrence of tolerably well attested 
anecdotes of the supernatural character are so few, as to render 
it more probable that the witnesses have laboured under some 
strange and temporary delusion, rather than that the laws of nature 
have been altered or suspended. At this period of human know- 
ledge, the marvellous is so much identified with fabulous, as to 
be considered generally as belonging to the same class. 

It is not so in‘early history, which is full of supernatural inci- 
dents; and although we now use the word romance as synonymous 
with fictitious composition, yet as it originally only meant a poem, 
or prose work contained in the Romaunce language, there is little 
doubt that the doughty chivalry who listened to the songs of the 
minstrel, ‘‘ held each strange tale devoutly true,” and that the feats 
of knighthood which he recounted, mingled with tales of magic and 
supernatural interference, were esteemed as veracious as the le- 
gends of the monks, to which they bore a strong resemblance. 
This period of society, however, must have long past before the 
Romancer began to select and arrange with care, the nature of the 
materials out of which he constructed his story. It was not when 
society, however differing in degree and station, was levelled and 
confounded by one dark cloud of ignorance, involving the noble 
as well as the mean, that it need be scrupulously considered to 
what class of persons the author addressed himself, or with what 
species of decoration he ornamented his story. ‘ Homo was 
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then a common name for all men,” and all were equally pleased 
with the same style of composition. This, however, was gra- 
dually altered. As the knowledge to which we have before alluded 
made more general progress, it became impossible to detain the 
attention of the better instructed class by the simple and gross 
fables to which the present generation would only listen in child- 
hood, though they had been ‘held in honour by their fathers during 
youth, manhood, and old age. 

It was also discovered that the supernatural in fictitious com- 
position requires to be managed with considerable delicacy, as 
criticism begins to be more on the alert. The interest which it 
excites is indeed a powerful spring; but it is one which is pecu- 
liarly subject to be exhausted by coarse handling and repeated 
pressure. It is also of a character which it is extremely difficult 
to sustain, and of which a very small proportion may be said to be 
better than the whole. The marvellous, more than any other at- 
tribute of fictitious narrative, loses its effect by being brought 
much into view. ‘The imagination of the reader is to be excited 
if possible, without being gratified. If once, like Macbeth, we 
“ sup full with horrors,” our taste for the banquet is ended, and 
the thrill of terror with which we hear or read of a night-shriek, 
becomes lost in that sated indifference with which the tyrant came 
at length to listen to the most deep catastrophes that could affect 
his house. The incidents of a supernatural character are usually 
those of a dark and undefinable nature, such as arise in the mind 
of the Lady in the Mask of Comus,— incidents to which our fears 
attach more consequence, as we cannot exactly tell what it is we 
behold, or what is to be apprehended from it :— 

“«* A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory, 
Of calling shapes and beck’ning shadows dire, 
And aery tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and desart wildernesses.” 

Burke observes upon obscurity, that it is necessary to make 
any thing terrible, and notices “ how much the notions of ghosts 
and goblins, of which none can form clear ideas, affect minds 
which give credit to the popular tales concerning such sorts of 
beings.” He represents also, that no person “seems better to 
have | understood the secret of heightening, or of setting terrible 
things in their strongest light, by the force of a judicious obscu- 
rity, “than Milton. His description of Death, in the second book, 
is admirably studied ; it is astonishing with what a gloomy pomp, 
with what a significant and expressive uncertainty of strokes and 
colouring, he has finished the portrait of the king of terrors. 
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‘ The other shape,— 

If shape it might be called, which shape had none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb : 

Or substance might be called that shadow seemed,— 

For each seemed either; black he stood as night ; 

Fierce as ten furies; terrible as hell ; 

And shook a deadly dart. What seemed his head 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on.’ 
In this description all is dark, uncertain, confused, terrible and 
sublime to the last degree.” 

The only quotation worthy to be mentioned along with the pas- 
sage we have just taken down, is the well-known apparition intro- 
duced with circumstances of terrific obscurity in the book of Job: 

** Now a thing was secretly brought to me, and mine ears received a 
little thereof. In thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep sleep 
falleth on men, fear came upon me, and trembling which made all my 
bones to shake. Then a spirit passed before my face: the hair of my 
flesh stood up. It stood still, but I could not discern the form thereof : 
an image was before mine eyes ; there was silence, and I heard a voice.” 

From these sublime and decisive authorities, it is evident that 
the exhibition of supernatural appearances in fictitious narrative 
ought to be rare, brief, mdistinct, and such as may become a 
being to us so incomprehensible, and so different from ourselves, 
of whom we cannot justly conjecture whence he comes, or for 
what purpose, and of whose attributes we can have no regular or 
distinct perception. Hence it usually happens, that the first 
touch of the supernatural is always the most effective, and is ra- 
ther weakened and defaced, than strengthened, by the subsequent 
recurrence of similar incidents. Even in Hamlet, the second 
entrance of the ghost is not nearly so impressive as the first ; and 
in many romances to which we could refer, the supernatural 
being forfeits all claim both to our terror and veneration, by con- 
descending to appear too often; to mingle too much m the 
events of the story, and above all, to become loquacious, or, as 
it is familiarly called, chatty. We have, indeed, great doubts 
whether an author acts wisely in permitting his goblin to speak 
at all, if at the same time he renders him subject to human sight. 
Shakspeare, indeed, has contrived to put such language in the 
mouth of the buried majesty of Denmark as befits a supernatural 
being, and is by the style distinctly different from that of the 
living persons in the drama. In another passage he has had the 
boldness to intimate, by two expressions of similar force, in what 
manner and with what tone supernatural beings would find ut- 
terance : 

** And the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman stveets.” 
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But the attempt in which the genius of Shakspeare has succeeded 
would probably have been ridiculous in any meaner hand ; and 
hence it is, that, in many of our modern tales of terror, our feel- 
ings of fear have, long before the conclusion, given way under the 
influence of that familiarity which begets contempt. 

A sense that the eifect of the supernatural in its more obvious 
application is easily exhausted, has occasioned the efforts of mo- 
dern authors to cut new walks and avenues through the enchanted 
wood, and to revive, if possible, by some means or other, the 
fading impression of its horrors. 

The most obvious and inartificial mode of attaining this end is, 
by adding to, and exaggerating the supernatural incidents of the 
tale. But far from i increasing its effect, the principles which we 
have laid down, incline us to consider the i impression as usually 
weakened by exaggerated and laborious description. Elegance 
is in such cases thrown away, and the accumulation of superlatives, 
with which the narrative is encumbered, renders it tedious, or per- 
haps ludicrous, instead of becoming impressive or grand. 

There is indeed one style of composition, of which the super- 
natural forms an appropriate part, which applies itself rather to 
the fancy than to the imagination, and aims more at amusing than 
at affecting or interesting the reader. To this species of com- 
position belong the eastern tales, which contribute so much to 
the amusement of our youth, and which are recollected, if not re- 
perused, with so much pleasure in our more advanced life. ‘There 
are but few readers of any imagination who have not at one time 
or other in their life sympathized with the poet Collins, “ who,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “ was eminently delighted with those flights of 
imagination, which pass the bounds of 1 nature, and to which the 
mind is reconciled only by a passive acquiescence in popular tra- 
ditions. He loved fairies, genii, giants, and monsters; he de- 
lighted to rove through the meadows of enchantment, to gaze on 
the magnificence of golden palaces, to repose by the waterfalls 
of Elysian gardens.” It is chiefly the young and the indolent 
who love to be soothed by works of this character, which require 
little attention in the perusal. In our riper age we remember 
them as we do the joys of our infancy, rather because we loved 
them once, than that they still continue to afford us amusement. 
The extravagance of fiction loses its charms for our riper judgment; 
and notwithstanding that these wild fictions contain much that is 
beautiful and full of fancy, yet still, unconnected as they are with 
each other, and conveying no result to the understanding, we pass 
them by as the championess Britomart rode along the rich strand. 

Which as she overwent, 
She saw bestrewed all with rich array 
Of pearls and precious stones of great assay, 
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And all the gravel mixt with golden ore : 
Whereat.she wondered much, but would not stay 
For gold, or pearls, or precious stones, one hour ; 
But them despised all, for all was in her power, 


With this class of supernatural composition may be ranked, 
though inferior in interest, what the French call Contes des Fees ; 
meaning, by that title, to distinguish them from the ordinary po- 
pular tales of fairy folks which are current in most countries. 
‘The Conte des Fées is itself a very different composition, and the 
fairies engaged are of a separate class from those whose amuse- 
ment is to dance round the mushroom in the moonlight, and mis- 
lead the belated peasant. The French Fée more nearly resem- 
bles the Peri of Eastern, or the Fata of Italian poetry. She is a 
superior being, having the nature of an elementary spirit, and pos- 
sessing magical powers enabling her, to a considerable extent, to 
work either good or evil. But whatever merit this species of 
writing may have attained in some dexterous hands, it has, under 
the management of others, become one of the most absurd, flat, 
and insipid possible. Out of the whole Cabinet des Fées, when 
we get beyond our old acquaintances of the nursery, we can 
hardly select five volumes, from nearly fifty, with any probability 
of receiving pleasure from them. 

It often happens that when any particular style becomes some- 
what antiquated and obsolete, some caricature, or satirical imita- 
tion of it, gives rise to a new species of composition. Thus the 
English Opera arose from the parody upon the Italian stage, 
designed by Gay, in the Beggar’s Opera. In like manner, when 
the public had been inundated, ad nauseam, with Arabian tales, 
Persian tales, Turkish tales, Mogul tales, and legends of every 
nation east of the Bosphorus, and were equally annoyed by the 
increasing publication of all sorts of fairy tales,—Count Anthony 
Hamilton, like a second Cervantes, came forth with his satirical 
tales, destined to overturn the empire of Dives, of Genii, of 
Peris, et hoc genus omne. 

Something too licentious for a more refined age, the Tales of 
Count Hamilton subsist as a beautiful illustration, showing that 
literary subjects, as well as the fields of the husbandman, may, 
when they seem most worn out and effete, be renewed and again 
brought into successful cultivation by a new course of manage- 
ment. The wit of Count Hamilton, like manure applied to an 
exhausted field, rendered the eastern tale more piquant, if not 
more edifying, than it was before. Much was written in imita- 
tion of Count Hamilton’s style ; and it was followed by Voltaire 
in particular, who in ‘this way rendered the supernatural romance 


one of the most apt vehicles for circulating his satire. This, 
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therefore, may be termed the comic side of the supernatural, in 
which the author plainly declares his purpose to turn into jest 
the miracles which he relates, and aspires to awaken ludicrous 
sensations without affecting the fancy—far less exciting the pas- 
sions of the reader. By this species of delineation the reader will 
perceive that the supernatural style of writing is entirely tra- 
vestied and held up to laughter, instead of being made the subject 
of respectful attention, or “heard with at least that sort of imper- 
fect excitement with which we listened to a marvellous tale of 
fairy-land. ‘This species of satire—for it is often converted to 
satirical purposes—has never been more happily executed than 
by the French authors, although Wieland, and several other 
German writers, treading in the steps of Hamilton, have added 
the grace of poetry to the wit and to the wonders with which 
they have adorned this species of composition. Oberon, in 
particular, has been identified with our literature by the excel- 
lent translation of Mr. Sotheby, and is nearly as well known in 
England as in Germany. It would, however, carry us far too 
wide from our present purpose, were we to consider the comi- 
heroic poetry which belongs to this class, and which includes 
the well-known works of Pulci, Berni—perhaps, in a certain 
degree, of Ariosto himself, who, in some passages at least, lifts 
his knightly vizor so far as to give a momentary glimpse of the 
smile which mantles upon his countenance. 

One general glance at the geography of this most pleasing 
** Londe of Faery,” leads us into another province, rough as it 
may seem and uncultivated, but which, perhaps, on that very ac- 
count, has some scenes abounding in interest. There are a spe- 
cies of antiquarians who, while others laboured to re-unite and 
ornament highly the ancient traditions of their country, have 
made it their business, antiquos accedere fontes, to visit the an- 
cient springs and sources of those popular legends which, che- 
rished by the grey and superstitious Elde, had been long for- 
gotten in the higher circles, but are again brought forward and 
claim, like the old ballads of a country, a degree of interest even 
‘from their rugged simplicity. ‘The Deutsche Sagen of the bro- 
thers Grimm, is an admirable work of this kind; assembling, 
without any affectation either of ornamental diction or improved 
-incident, the various traditions existing in different parts of Ger- 
many respecting popular superstitions and the events ascribed to 
supernatural agency. ‘There are other works of the same kind, 
-in the same language, collected with great care and apparent 
‘fidelity. Sometimes trite, sometimes tiresome, sometimes child- 
ish, the legends which these authors have collected with such in- 
.defatigable zeal form nevertheless a step in the history of the 
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human race; and, when compared with similar collections in 
other countries, seem to infer traces of a common descent which 
has placed one general stock of superstition within reach of the 
various tribes of mankind. What are we to think when we find 
the Jutt and the Fin telling their children the same traditions 
which are to be found in the nurseries of the Spaniard and Ita- 
lian; or when we recognize in our own instance the traditions of 
Ireland or Scotland as corresponding with those of Russia? Are 
we to suppose that their similarity arises from the limited nature 
of human invention, and that the same species of fiction occurs to 
the imaginations of different authors in remote countries as the 
same species of plants are found in different regions without the 
possibility of their having been propagated by transportation from 
the one to others? Or ought we, rather, to refer them to a 
common source, when mankind formed but the same great 
family, and suppose that as philologists trace through various 
dialects the broken fragments of one general language, so anti- 
quaries may recognize in distant countries parts of what was 
once a common stock of tradition? We will not pause on this 
inquiry, nor observe more than generally that, in collecting 
these traditions, the industrious editors have been throwing 
light, not only on the history of their own country in particular, but 
on that of mankind in general. There is generally some truth 
mingled with the abundant falsehood, and still more abundant 
exaggeration of the oral legend; and it may be frequently and 
unexpectedly found to confirm or confute the meagre state- 
ment of some ancient chronicle. Often, too, the legend of the 
common people, by assigning peculiar features, localities, and 
specialities to the incidents which it holds in memory, gives life 
and spirit to the frigid and dry narrative which tells the fact alone, 
without the particulars which render it memorable or interesting. 

It is, however, in another point of view, that we wish to con- 
sider those popular traditions im their collected state: namely, as a 
peculiar mode of exhibiting the marvellous and supernatural in 
composition. And here we must acknowledge, that he who 
peruses a large collection of stories of fiends, ghosts, and prodi- 
gies, in hopes of exciting in his mind that degree of shuddering 
interest approaching to fear, which is the most valuable triumph 
of the supernatural, is likely to be disappointed. A whole col- 
lection of ghost stories inclines us as little to fear as a jest book 
moves us to laughter. Many narratives, turning upon the same 
interest, are apt to exhaust it: as in a large collection of pictures 
an ordinary eye is so dazzled with the variety of brilliant or glow- 
ing colours as to become less able to distinguish the merit of those 
pleces which are possessed of any. 

F2 
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But notwithstanding this great disadvantage, which is insepa- 
rable from the species of publication we are considering, a reader 
of imagination, who has the power to emancipate himself from 
the chains of reality, and to produce in his own mind the accom- 
paniments with which the simple or rude popular legend ought 
to be attended, will often find that it possesses points of interest, 
of nature, and of effect, which, though irreconcilable to sober 
truth, carry with them something that the mind is not averse to 
believe, something in short of plausibility, which, let poet or ro- 
mancer do their very best, they find it impossible to attain to. 
An example may, in a case of this sort, be more amusing to 
the reader than mere disquisition, and we select one from a letter 
received many years since from an amiable and accomplished 
nobleman some time deceased, not more distinguished for his 
love of science, than his attachment to literature in all its 
branches :-— 


** It was in the night of, I think, the 14th of February, 1799, that 
there came on a dreadful storm of wind and drifting snow from the 
south-east, which was felt very severely in most parts of Scotland. On 
the preceding day a Captain M » attended by three other men, had 
gone out a deer-shooting in that extensive tract of mountains which lies 
to the west of Dalnacardoch. As they did not return in the evening, 
nothing was heard of them. The next day, people were sent out in 
quest of them, as soon as the storm abated. After a long search, the 
bodies were found, in a lifeless state, lying among the ruins of a bothy, 
(a temporary hut,) in which it would seem Captain M——- and his party 
had taken refuge. The bothy had been destroyed by the tempest, and in 
a very astonishing manner. It had been built partly of stone, and partly 
of strong wooden uprights driven into the ground; it was not merely 
blown down, but quite torn to pieces. Large stones, which had formed 
part of the walls, were found lying at the distance of one or two hundred 
yards from the site of the building, and the wooden uprights appeared 
to have been rent asunder by a force that had twisted them off as in break- 
ing a tough stick. From the circumstances in which the bodies were 
found, it appeared that the men were retiring to rest at the time the cala- 
mity came upon them. One of the bodies, indeed, was found at a distance 
of many yards from the bothy ; another of the men was found upon the 
place where the bothy had stood, with one stocking off, as if he had been 
undressing ; Captain M was lying without his clothes, upon the 
wretched bed which the bothy had afforded, his face to the ground, and 
his knees drawn up. To all appearance the destruction had been quite 
sudden : yet the situation of the building was such as promised seeu- 
rity against the utmost violence of the wind. It stood in a narrow re- 
cess, at the foot of a mountain, whose precipitous and lofty declivities 
sheltered it on every side, except in the front, and here, too, a hill rose 
before it, though with a more gradual slope. This extraordinary wreck 
of a building so situated, led the common people to ascribe it to a super- 
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natural power. It was recollected by some who had been out shooting . 
with Captain M about a month before, that while they were resting 
at this bothy, a shepherd lad had come to the door and inquired for Cap- 
tain M , and that the captain went out with the shepherd, and they 
walked away together, leaving the rest of the party in the bothy. After 
a time, Captain M returned alone ; he said nothing of what had 
passed between him and the lad, but looked very grave and thoughtful, 
and from that time there was observed to be a mysterious anxiety hang- 
ing about him. It was remembered, that one evening after dusk, when 
Captain M was in the bothy, some of his party that were standing 
before the door saw a fire blazing on the top of the hill which rises in 
front of it. They were much surprised to see a fire in such a solitary 
place, and at such a time, and set out to inquire into the cause of it, but 
when they reached the top of the hill, there was no fire to be seen! It 
was remembered, too, that on the day before the fatal night, Captain 
M had shown a singular obstinacy in going forth upon his expedi- 
tion. No representations of the inclemency of the weather, and of the 
dangers he would be exposed to, could restrain him. He said he must 
go, and was resolved to go. Captain M.’s character was likewise re- 
membered ; that he was popularly reported to be a man of no principles, 
rapacious, and cruel ; that he had got money by procuring reeruits i 
the highlands,—an unpopular mode of acquiring wealth; and that, 
amongst other base measures for this purpose, he had gone so far as to 
leave a purse upon the road, and to threaten the man who had picked it 
up with an indictment for robbery, if he did not enlist.* Our informer 
added nothing more; he neither told us his own opinion nor that of the 
country ; but left it to our own notions of the manner in which good 
and evil is rewarded in this life, to suggest the Author of the miserable 
event. He seemed impressed with superstitious awe on the subject, and 
said, ‘ There was na’ the like seen in a’ Scotland.’ The man is far ad- 
vanced in years, and is a schoolmaster in the neighbourhood of Ran- 
noch. He was employed by us as a guide upon Schehallion; and he 
told us the story one day as we walked before our horses, while we 
slowly wound up the road on the northern declivity of Rannoch. 
From this elevated ground we commanded an extensive’ prospect over 
the dreary mountains to the north, and amongst them our guide pointed 
out that at the foot of which was the scene of his dreadful tale. The 
account is, to the best of my recollection, just what I received from my 
guide. In some trifling particulars, from defect of memory, I may have 
misrepresented or added a little, in order to connect the leading circum- 
stances ; and I fear, also, that something may have been forgotten. 
Will you ask Mr. P——— whether Captain M , on leaving the bothy 
after his conversation with the shepherd lad, did not say that he must 
return there in a month after? I have a faint idea that it was so; and, 
if true, it would be a pity to lose it. Mr. P may, perhaps, be able 
to correct or enlarge my account for you in other instances.” 


The reader will, we believe, be of our opinion, that the feeling 


* It is needless to say that this was a mere popular report, which might greatly 
misrepresent the character of the unfortunate sufferer. 
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of superstitious awe annexed to the catastrophe contained in this 
interesting narrative, could not have been improved by any circum- 
stances of additional horror which a poet could have invented ; 
that the incidents and the gloomy simplicity of the narrative are 
much more striking than they could have been rendered by the 
most glowing description; and that the old highland schoolmas- 
ter, the outline of whose tale is so judiciously preserved by the 
narrator, was a better medium for communicating such a tale 
than would have been the form of Ossian, could he have arisen 
from the dead on purpose. 


It may however be truly said of the muse of romantic fiction, 
** Mille habet ornatus.’’ 


The Professor Musaeus, and others of what we may call his 
school, conceiving, perhaps, that the simplicity of the unadorned 
popular legend was like to obstruct its popularity, and feeling, as 
we formerly observed, that though individual stories are some- 
times exquisitely impressive, yet collections of this kind were apt 
to be rather bald and heavy, employed their talents in ornament- 
ing them with incident, in ascribing to the principal agents a pe- 
culiar. character, and rendering the marvellous more interesting 
by the individuality of those in whose history it occurs. ‘Two 
volumes were transcribed from the Volksmarchen of Musaeus by 
the late Dr. Beddoes, and published under the title of “ Popular 
Tales of the Germans,” which may afford the English reader a 
good idea of the stile of that interesting work. It may, indeed, 
be likened to the Tales of Count Anthony Hamilton already men- 
tioned, but there is great room for distinction. ‘ Le Belier,” 
and “ Fleur d’Epine,” are mere parodies arising out of the fancy, 
but indebted for their interest to his wit. Musaeus, on the other 
hand, takes the narration of the common legend, dresses it up 
after his own fashion, and describes, according to his own plea- 
sure, the personages of his drama. Hamilton is-a cook who 
compounds his whole banquet out of materials used for the first 
time; Musaeus brings forward ancient traditions, like yester- 
day’s cold meat from the larder, and, by dint of skill and season- 
ing, gives it a new relish for the meal of to-day. Of course the 
merit of the rifaciamento will fall to be divided in this case be- 
twixt the effect attained by the ground-work of the story, and that 
which is added by the art of the narrator. In the tale, for example, 
of the “ Child of Wonder,” what may be termed the raw mate- 
rial is short, simple, and scarce rising beyond the wonders of a 
nursery tale, but it is so much enlivened by the vivid sketch of 
the selfish old father who barters his four daughters against 
golden eggs and sacks of pearls, as to give an interest and zest to 
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the whole story. “The Spectre Barber” is another of these po- 
pular tales, which, in itself singular and fantastic, becomes lively 
and interesting from the character of a good-humoured, well- 
meaning, thick-sculled burgher of Bremen, whose wit becomes 
sharpened by adversity, till he learns gradually to improve circum- 
stances as they occur, and at length recovers his lost prosperity by 
dint of courage, joined with some degree of acquired sagacity. 

A still different management of the wonderful and superna- 
tural has, in our days, revived the romance of the earlier age with 
its history and its antiquities. The Baron de la Motte Fouqué 
has distinguished himself in Germany by a species of writing 
which requires at once the industry of the scholar, and the talents 
of the man of genius. The efforts of this accomplished author 
aim at a higher mood of composition than the more popular ro- 
mancer. He endeavours to recal the history, the mythology, the 
manners of former ages, and to offer to the present time a graphic 
description of those which have passed away. The travels of 
Thioldolf, for example, initiate the reader mto that immense 
storehouse of Gothic superstition which is to be found in the 
Edda and the Sagas of northern nations; and to render the 
bold, honest, courageous character of his gallant young Scandi- 
navian the more striking, the author has contrasted it forcibly 
with the chivalry of the south, over which he asserts its superiority. 
In some of his works the baron has, perhaps, been somewhat 
profuse of his historical and antiquarian lore; he wanders where 
the reader has not skill to follow him; and we lose interest in 
the piece because we do not comprehend the scenes through 
which we are conducted. ‘This is the case with some of the vo- 
lumes where the interest turns on the ancient German history, to 
understand which, a much deeper acquaintance with the antiqui- 
ties of that dark. period is required than is like to be found in most 
readers. It would, we think, be a good rule in this stile of com- 
position, were the author to confine his historical materials to 
such as are either generally understood as soon as mentioned, or 
at least can be explained with brief trouble in such a degree as to 
make a reader comprehend the story. Of such happy and well- 
chosen subjects, the Baron de la Motte Fouqué has also shown 
great command on other occasions. His story of “ Sintram and 
his Followers” is in this respect admirable; and the tale of his 
Naiad, Nixie, or Water-Nymph, is exquisitely beautiful. The 
distress of the tale—and, though relating to a fantastic being, it is 
real distress—arises thus. An elementary spirit renounces her 
right of freedom from human passion to become the spouse of a 
gallant young knight, who requites her with infidelity and ingrati- 
tude. The story is the contrast at once, and the pendant to the 
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“«‘ Diable Amoureux” of Cazotte, but is entirely free from a tone of 
polissonnerie which shocks good taste in its very lively prototype. 

The range of the romance, as it has been written by this pro- 
fusely inventive author, extends through the half-illumined ages of 
ancient history into the Cimmerian frontiers of vague tradition ; 
and, when traced with a pencil of so much truth and spirit as that 
of Fouqué, affords scenes of high interest, and forms, it cannot be 
doubted, the most legitimate species of romantic fiction, ap- 
proaching i in some measure to the epic in poetry, and capable in 
a high degree of exhibiting similar beauties. 

We have thus slightly traced the various modes in which the 

wonderful and supernatural may be introduced into fictitious nar- 
rative; yet the attachment of the Germans to the mysterious has 
invented another species of composition, which, perhaps, could 
hardly have made its way in any other country or language. This 
may be called the Fantastic mode of writing,—in which the 
most wild and unbounded license is given to an irregular fancy, 
and all species of combination, however ludicrous, or however 
shocking, are attempted and executed without scruple. In the 
other modes of treating the supernatural, even that mystic region 
is subjected to some laws, however slight; and fancy, in wandering 
through it, is regulated by some probabilities in the wildest flight. 
Notso in the fantastic style of composition, which has. no restraint 
save that which it may ultimately find in the exhausted imagination 
of the author. This style bears the same proportion to the more 
regular romance, whether ludicrous or serious, which Farce, or 
rather Pantomime, maintains to Tragedy and Comedy. Sudden 
transformations are introduced of the most extraordinary kind, and 
wrought by the most inadequate means ; no attempt is made to 
soften their absurdity, or to reconcile their inconsistencies; the 
reader must be contented to look upon the gambols of the author 
as he would behold the flying leaps and incongruous transmuta- 
tions of Harlequin, without seeking to discover either meaning or 
end further than the surprize of the moment. 

Our English severity of taste will not easily adopt this wild and 
fantastic tone into our own literature; nay, perhaps will scarce 
tolerate it in translations. The only composition which approaches 
to it is the powerful romance of Frankenstein, and there, although 
the formation of a thinking and sentient being by scientific skill 
is an incident of the fantastic character, still the interest of the 
work does not turn upon the marvellous creation of Franken- 
stein’s monster, but upon the feelings and sentiments which that 
creature is supposed to express as most natural—if we may use 
the phrase—to his unnatural condition and origin. In other 
words, the miracle is not wrought for the mere wonder, but is de~ 
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signed to give rise to a train of acting and reasoning in itself just 
and probable, although the postulatum on which it 1s growndéd is 
in the highest degree extravagant. So far Frankenstein, there- 
fore, resembles the “ Travels of Gulliver,” which suppose ‘the 
existence of the most extravagant fictions, in order to extract from 
them philosophical reasoning and moral truth. In sueh cases the 
admission of the marvellous expressly resembles a sort of entry- 
money paid at the door of a lecture-room,—it is a concession 
which must be made to the author, and for which the. readér is’ 
to receive value in moral instruction. But the fantastic of which 
we are now treating encumbers itself with no such conditions, and 
claims no further object than to surprise the public by the wonder 
itself. The reader 1s led astray bya freakish goblin, who has nei- 
ther ehd nor purpose in the gambols which he exhibits, and the 
oddity of which must constitute their own reward. The only in- 
stance we know of this species of writing in the English lan- 
guage, is the ludicrous sketch in Mr. Geoffrey Crayon’s tale of 
* ‘The Bold Dragoon,” in which the furniture dances to the music 
of a ghostly fiddler. The other ghost-stories of ‘this well-known 
and admired author come within the legitimate bounds ‘which 
Glanville, atid other grave and established authors, ascribe to the 
shadowy realms of spirits; but we suppose Mr. Crayon to have 


exchanged his pencil in the following scene, in order to prove 
that the pandours, as well as the regular forces of the ghostly 
world, were alike under his command :-— 


** By the light of the fire he saw a pale, weazon-faced fellow, in a 
long flavnel gown, and a tall white night-cap with a tassel to it, who 
sat by the fire with a bellows under his arm by the way of bagpipe, from 
which he forced the asthmatical music that had bothered my grand- 
father. As he played too, he kept twitching about with a thousand 
queer contortions, nodding his head, and bobbing about his tasselled 
night-cap. 

“ From the opposite side of the room, a long-backed, bandy-legged 
chair, covered with leather, and studded all over in a coxcombical fashion 
with little brass nails, got suddenly into motion, thrust out first a claw- 
foot, then a crooked arm, and at length making a leg, slided gracefully 
up to an easy chair of tarnished brocade, with a hole in its bottom, and 
led it gallantly out in a ghostly minuet about the floor. 

“ The musician now played fiercer and fiercer, and bobbed his head 
and his night-cap about like mad. By degrees, the dancing mania seemed 
to seize upon all the other pieces of furniture. The antique long-bodied’ 
chairs paired off in couples and led down a country-dance; a three- 
legged stool danced a hornpipe, though horribly puzzled by its supernu- 
merary leg ; while the amorous tongs seized the shovel round the waist, 
and whirled it about the room in a German waltz. In short, all the 
moveables got in motion, pirouetting, hands across, right and left, like 
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so many devils : all except a great clothes-press, which kept curtseying 
and curtseying in a corner like a dowager, in exquisite time to the mu- 
sic; being rather too corpulent to dance, or, perhaps, at a loss for a 
partner,” * 


This slight sketch, from the hand of a master, is all that we 
possess in England corresponding to the Fantastic style of com- 
position which we are now treating of. ‘* Peter Schlemil,” 
“ The Devil’s Elixir,” and other German works of the same 
character, have made it known to us through the medium of 
translation. ‘The author who led the way in this department of 
literature was Ernest Theodore William Hoffmann; the peculi- 
arity of whose genius, temper, and habits, fitted him to distinguish 
himself where imagination was to be strained to the pitch of 
oddity and bizarrerie. He appears to have been a man of rare 
talent,—a poet, an artist, and a musician, but unhappily of a hy- 
pochondriac and whimsical disposition, which carried him to ex- 
tremes in all his undertakings; so his music became capricious,— 
his drawings caricatures,—and his tales, as he himself termed 
them, fantastic extravagances. Bred originally to the law, he at 
different times enjoyed, under the Prussian and other govern- 
ments, the small appointments of a subordinate magistrate; at 
other times he was left entirely to his own exertions, and sup- 
ported himself as a musical composer for the stage, as an author, 
or as adraughtsman. The shifts, the uncertainty, the precarious 
nature of this kind of existence, had its effect, doubtless, upon a 
mind which nature had rendered peculiarly susceptible of elation 
and depression ; and a temper, in itself variable, was rendered 
more so by frequent change of place and of occupation, as well 
as by the uncertainty of his affairs. He cherished his fantastic 
genius also with wine in considerable quantity, and indulged liber- 
ally in the use of tobacco. Even his outward appearance be- 
spoke the state of his nervous system: a very little man with a 
quantity of dark-brown hair, and eyes looking through his elf- 
locks, that 

“ E’en like grey goss-hawk’s stared wild,” 
indicated that touch of mental derangement, of which he seems 
to have been himself conscious, when entering the following fear- 
ful memorandum in his diary :— 

«« Why, in sleeping and in waking, do I, in my thoughts, dwell upon 
the subject of insanity? The out-pouring of the wild ideas that arise in 
tay mind may perhaps operate like the breathing of a vein,” 

Circumstances arose also in the course of Hoffmann’s unsettled 
and wandering life, which seemed to his own apprehension to 


* Tales of a Traveller, vol. i. 
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mark him as one.who “ was not in the roll of common men.” 
These circumstances had not so much of the extraordinary as his 
fancy attributed to them. For example ; he was present at deep 
play in a watering-place, in company with a friend, who was de- 
sirous to venture for some of the gold which lay upon the table. 
Betwixt hope of gain and fear of loss, distrusting at the same 
time his own luck, he at length thrust into Hoffmann’s hand six 
gold pieces, and requested him to stake for him. Fortune was 
propitious to the young visionary, though he was totally inexperi- 
enced in the game, and he gained for his friend about thirty Fre- 
dericks d’or. The next evening Hoffmann resolved to try for- 
tune on his own account. ‘This purpose, he remarks, was not a 
previous determination, but one which was suddenly suggested 
by a request of his friend to undertake the charge of staking a 
second time on his behalf. He advanced to the table on his own 
account, and deposited on one of the cards the only two Frede- 
ricks d’or of which he was possessed. If Hoffmann’s luck had 
been remarkable on the former occasion, it now seemed as if 
some supernatural power stood in alliance with him. Every at- 
tempt which he made succeeded—every card turned up pro- 
pitiously.— 


“* My senses,” he says, ‘* became unmanageable, and as more and 
more gold streamed in upon me, it seemed as I were in a dream, out of 
which I only awaked to pocket the money. The play was given up, as 
is usual, at two in the morning. In the moment when I was about to 
leave the room, an old officer laid his hand upon my shoulder, and re- 
garding me with a fixed and severe look, said: ‘ Young man, if you 
understand this business so well, the bank, which maintains free table, is 
ruined ; but if you do so understand the game, reckon upon it securely 
that the devil will be as sure of you as of all the rest of them.’ Without 
waiting an answer, he turned away. The morning was dawning when 
I came home, and emptied from every pocket heaps of gold on the table. 
Imagine the feelings of a lad in a state of absolute dependance, and re- 
stricted to a small sum of pocket-money, who finds himself, as if by a 
thunder-clap, placed in possession of a sum enough to be esteemed abso- 
lute wealth, at least for the moment! But while I gazed on the treasure, 
my state of mind was entirely changed by a sudden and singular agony 
so severe, as to force the cold sweat-drops from my brow. The words of 
the old officer now, for the first time, rushed upon my mind in their 
fullest and most terrible acceptation. It seemed to me as if the gold, 
which glittered upon the table, was the earnest of a bargain by which 
the Prince of Darkness had obtained possession of my soul, which never 
more could escape eternal destruction. It seemed as if some poisonous 
om was sucking my heart's blood, and I felt myself fall into an abyss 
of despair.” 


Then the ruddy dawn began to gleam through the window, 
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wood and plain were illuminated by its beams, and the visionary 
begun to experience the blessed feeling of returning strength, to 
combat with temptations, and to protect himself against the in- 
fernal propensity, which must have been attended with total 
destruction. Under the influence of such feelings Hoffmann 
formed a vow never again to touch a card, which he kept till the 
end of his life. “ The lesson of the officer,” says Hoffmann, 
“‘ was good, and its effect excellent.” But the peculiar dispo- 
sition of Hoffmann made it work upon his mind more like an 
empiric’s remedy than that of a regular physician. He renounced 
play less from the conviction of the wretched moral consequences 
of such a habit, than because he was actually afraid of the Evil 
Spirit in person. 

In another part of his life Hoffmann had occasion to show, 
that his singularly wild and inflated fancy was not accessible to 
that degree of timidity connected with insanity, and to which 
poets, as being of “ imagination all compact,” are sometimes 
supposed to be peculiarly accessible. The author was in Dres- 
den during the eventful period when the city was nearly taken by 
the allies, but preserved by the sudden return of Buonaparte and 
his guards from the frontiers of Silesia. He then saw the work 
of war closely carried on, venturing within fifty paces of the 
French sharp-shooters while skirmishing with those of the allies 
in front of Dresden. He had experience of a bombardment: one 
of the shells exploding before the house in which Hoffmann and 
Keller, the comedian, with bumpers in their hands to keep up 
their spirits, watched the progress of the attack from an upper 
window. ‘The explosion killed three persons; Keller let his glass 
fall,— Hoffmann had more philosophy; he tossed off his bumper 
and moralized: ‘“‘ What is life!” said he, “ and how frail the 
human frame that cannot withstand a splinter of heated iron!” 
He saw the field of battle when they were cramming with naked 
corpses the immense fosses which form the soldier's grave ; the 
field covered with the dead and the wounded,—with horses and 
men; powder-waggons which had exploded, broken weapons, 
schakos, sabres, cartridge-boxes, and all the relics of a despe- 
rate fight. He saw, too, Napoleon in the midst of his tri- 
umph, and heard him ejaculate to an adjutant, with the look 
and the deep voice of the lion, the single word “ Voyons.” It is 
much to be regretted that Hoffmann preserved but few memo- 
randa of the eventful weeks which he spent at Dresden during 
this period, and of which his turn for remark and powerful 
description would have enabled him to give so accurate a pic- 
ture. In general, it may be remarked of descriptions concerning 
warlike affairs, that they resemble plans rather than paintings ; 
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and that, however calculated to instruct the tactician, they are 
little qualified to interest the general reader. A soldier, particu- 
larly, if interrogated upon the actions which he has seen, is much 
more disposed to tell them in the dry and abstracted style of a 
gazette, than to adorn them with the remarkable and picturesque 
circumstances which attract the general ear. This arises from 
the natural feeling, that, in speaking of what they have witnessed 
in any other than a dry and affected professional tone, they may 
be suspected of a desire to exaggerate their own dangers,—a sus- 
picion which, of all others, a brave man is most afraid of incur- 
ring, and which, besides, the present spirit of the military profes- 
sion holds as amounting to bad taste. It is, therefore, peculiarly 
unfortunate, that when a person unconnected with the trade of 
war, yet well qualified to describe its terrible peculiarities, chances 
to witness events so remarkable as those to which Dresden was 
exposed in the memorable 1813, he should not have made a re- 
gister of what could not have failed to be deeply interesting. The 
battle of Leipsig, which ensued shortly after, as given to the pub- 
lic by an eye-witness—M. Shoberl, if we recollect the name 
aright—is an example of what we might have expected from a 
person of Hoffmann’s talents, giving an account of his personal 
experience respecting the dreadful events which he witnessed. We 
could willingly have spared some of his grotesque works of dia- 
blerie, if we had been furnished, in their place, with the genuine 
description of the attack upon, and the retreat from Dresden, by 
the allied army, in the month of August, 1813, It was the last 
decisive advantage which was obtained by Napoleon, and being 
rapidly succeeded by the defeat of Vandamme, and the loss of his 
whole corps d’armée, was the point from which his visible declen- 
sion might be correctly dated. Hoffmann was also a high-spirited 
patriot,—a true, honest, thorough-bred German, who had set his 
heart upon the liberation of his country, and would have narrated 
with genuine feeling the advantages which she obtained over her 
oppressor. It was not, however, his fortune to attempt any work, 
however slight, of an historical character, and the retreat of the 
French army soon left him to his usual habits of literary industry 
and convivial enjoyment. 

It may, however, be supposed, that an imagination which was 
always upon the stretch received a new impulse from the scenes 
of difficulty and danger through which our author had so lately 
passed. Another calamity of a domestic nature must also have 
tended to the increase of Hoffmann’s morbid sensibility. Durin 
a journey in a public carriage, it chanced to be overturned, a 
the author’s wife sustained a formidable injury on the head, by 
which she was a sufferer for a length of time. 
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All these circumstances, joined to the natural nervousness of 
his own temper, tended to throw Hoffmann into a state of mind 
very favourable, perhaps, to the attainment of success in his own 
peculiar mode of composition, but far from being such as could 
consist with that right and well-balanced state of human existence, 
in which philosophers have been disposed to rest the attainment 
of the highest possible degree of human happiness. Nerves 
which are accessible to that morbid degree of acuteness, by 
which the mind is incited, not only without the consent of our 
reason, but even contrary to its dictates, fall under the condition 
deprecated in the beautiful Ode to Indifference : 

** Nor peace, nor joy, the heart can know, 
Which, like the needle, true, 
Turns at the touch of joy or woe, 
But, turning, trembles too.” 


The pain which in one case is inflicted by an undue degree of 
bodily sensitiveness, is in the other the consequence of our own ex- 
cited imagination ; nor 1s it easy to determine in which the penalty 
of too much acuteness or vividness of perception is most severely 
exacted. The nerves of Hoffmann in particular were strung to 
the most painful pitch which can besupposed. A severe nervous 
fever, about the year 1807, had greatly increased the fatal sensi- 
bility under which he laboured, which acting primarily on the body 
speedily affected the mind. He had himself noted a sort of gra- 
duated scale concerning the state of his imagination, which, like 
that of a thermometer, indicated the exaltation of his feelings up 
to a state not far distant, probably, from that of actual mental de- 
rangement. It is not, perhaps, easy to find expressions corre- 
sponding in English to the peculiar words under which Hoffmann 
classified his perceptions : but we may observe that he records, as 
the humour of one day, a deep disposition towards the romantic 
and religious; of a second, the perception of the exalted or ex- 
cited humourous; of a third, that of the satirical humourous; of a 
fourth, that of the excited or extravagant musical sense ; of a fifth, 
a romantic mood turned towards the unpleasing and the horrible ; 
on a sixth, bitter satirical propensities excited to the most roman- 
tic, capricious, and exotic degree ; of a seventh, a state of quietism 
of mind open to receive the most beautiful, chaste, pleasing, and 
imaginative impressions of a poetical character; of an eighth, a 
mood equally excited, but accessible only to ideas the most un- 
pleasing, the most horrible, the most unrestrained at once and 
most tormenting. At other times, the feelings which are regis- 
tered by this unfortunate man of genius, are of a tendency exactly 
the opposite to those which he marks as characteristic of his state 
of nervous excitement. ‘They indicate a depression of spirits, a 
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mental callousness to those sensations to which the mind is at 
other times most alive, accompanied with that melancholy and 
helpless feeling which always attends the condition of one who 
recollects former enjoyments in which he is no longer capable of 
taking pleasure. ‘This species of moral palsy is, we believe, a 
disease which more or less affects every one, from the poor me- 
chanic who finds that his hand, as he expresses it, 7s out, that he 
cannot discharge his usual task with his usual alacrity, to the poet 
whose muse deserts him when perhaps he most desires her assist- 
ance. In such cases wise men have recourse to exercise or 
change of study; the ignorant and infatuated seek grosser means 
of diverting the paroxysm. But that which is to the person whose 
mind is in a healthy state, but a transitory though disagreeable 
feeling, becomes an actual disease in such minds as that of Hoff- 
mann, which are doomed to experience in too vivid perceptions in 
alternate excess, but far most often and longest in that which is 
painful,—the influence of an over-excited fan¢y. It is minds so 
conformed to which Burton applies his abstract of Melancholy, 
giving alternately the joys and the pains which arise from the in- 
fluence of the imagination. ‘The verses are so much to the pre- 
sent purpose, that we cannot better describe this changeful and 
hypochondriac system of mind than by inserting them : 


** When to myself I act and smile, 
With pleasing thoughts the time beguile, 
By a brook-side or wood so green, 
Unheard, unsought for, and unseen, 
A thousand pleasures do me bless, 
And crown my soul with happiness ; 
All my joys besides are folly, 
None so sweet as Melancholy. 


** When I lye, sit, or walk alone, 

J sigh, I grieve, making great moan, 

In a dark grove, or irksome den, 

With discontents and furies ; then 

A thousand miseries at once 

Mine heavy heart and soul ensconce ; 
All my griefs to this are jolly, 
None so sour as Melancholy. 


** Methinks I hear, methinks I see, 
Sweet musick, wonderous melody, 
Towns, palaces, and cities fine ; 
Here now, then, then, the world is mine, 
Rare beauties, gallant ladies shine, 
Whate’er is lovely or divine ; 
All other joys to this are folly, 
None so sweet as Melancholy. 
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** Methinks I hear, methinks I see 
Ghosts, goblins, fiends; my phantasie - 
Presents a thousand ugly shapes, 
Headless bears, black men and apes, 
Doleful outcries and fearful sights 
My sad and dismal soul affrights ; 

All my griefs to this are jolly, 
None so damn’d as Melancholy.” 


In the transcendental state of excitation described in these verses, 
the painful and gloomy mood of the mind is, generally speaking, 
of much more common occurrence than that which is genial, 
pleasing, or delightful. Every one who chooses attentively to 
consider the workings of his own bosom, may easily ascertain the 
truth of this assertion, which indeed appears a necessary accom- 
paniment of the imperfect state of humanity, which usually pre- 
sents to us, in regard to anticipation of the future, so much more 
that is uupleasing than is desirable ; in other words, where fear has 
a far less limited reign than the opposite feeling of hope. It was 
Hoffmann’s misfortune to be peculiarly sensible of the former 
passion, and almost instantly to combine with any pleasing sensa- 
tion, as it arose, the idea of mischievous or dangerous conse- 
quences. His biographer has given a singular example of this 
unhappy disposition, not only to apprehend the worst when there 
was real ground for expecting evil, but also to mingle such ap- 
prehension capriciously and unseasonably, with incidents which 
were in themselves harmless and agreeable. “ ‘The devil,” he was 
wont to say, “‘ wili put his hoof into every thing, how good soever 
in the outset.” A trifling but whimsical instance will best ascer- 
tain the nature of this unhappy propensity to expect the worst. 
Hoffmann, a close observer of nature, chanced one day to see a 
little girl apply to a market-woman’s stall to purchase some fruit 
which had caught her eye and excited her desire. The wary 
trader wished first to know what she was able to expend on the 
purchase ; and when the poor girl, a beautiful creature, produced 
with exultation and pride a very small piece of money, the market- 
woman gave her to understand that there was nothing upon her 
stall which fell within the compass of her customer’s purse. The 
poor little maiden, mortified and affronted, as well as disap- 
pointed, was retiring with tears in her eyes, when Hoffmann called 
her back, and arranging matters with the dealer filled the child’s 
lap with the most beautiful fruit. Yet he had hardly time to 
enjoy the idea that he had altered the whole expression of the 
juvenile countenance from mortification to extreme delight and 
happiness, than he became tortured with the idea that he might 
be the cause of the child’s death, since the fruit he had bestowed 
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upon it might occasion a surfeit or some other fatal disease. This 
presentiment haunted him until he reached the house of a friend, 
and it was akin to many which persecuted him during life, never 
leaving him to enjoy the satisfaction of a kind or benevolent 
action, and poisoning with the vague prospect of imaginary evil 
whatever was in its immediate tendency productive of present 
pleasure or promising future happiness. 

We cannot here avoid contrasting the character of Hoffmann 
with that of the highly imaginative poet Wordsworth, many of 
whose smaller poems turn upon a sensibility affected by such 
small incidents as that abovementioned, with this remarkable dif- 
ference—that the virtuous, and manly, and well regulated dispo- 
sition of the author leads him to derive pleasing, tender and con- 
soling reflections from those circumstances which induced Hoff- 
mann to anticipate consequences of a different character. Such 
petty incidents are passed noteless over by men of ordinary minds. 
Observers of poetical imagination, like Wordsworth and Hoff- 
mann, are the chemists who can distil them into cordials or 
poisons. 

We do not mean to say that the imagination of Hoffmann was 
either wicked or corrupt, but only that it was ill-regulated and 
had an undue tendency to the horrible and the distressing. Thus 
he was followed, especially in his hours of solitude and study, 
by the apprehension of mysterious danger to which he conceived 
himself exposed; and the whole tribe of demi-gorgons, appa- 
ritions, and fanciful spectres and goblins of all kinds with which 
he has filled his pages, although in fact the children of his own 
imagination, were no less discomposing to him than if they had 
had a real existence and actual influence upon him. The visions 
which his fancy excited are stated often to be so lively, that he 
was unable to endure them; and in the night, which was often 
his time of study, he was accustomed frequently to call his wife 
up from bed, that she might sit by him while he was writing, and 
protect him by her presence from the phantoms conjured up by 
his own excited imagination. 

Thus was the inventor, or at least first distinguished artist 
who exhibited the fantastic or supernatural grotesque in his 
compositions, so nearly on the verge of actual insanity, as to be 
afraid of the beings his own fancy created. It is no wonder that 
to a mind so vividly accessible to the influence of the imagination, 
so little under the dominion of sober reason, such a numerous 
train of ideas should occur in which fancy had a large share and 
reason none at all. In fact, the grotesque in his compositions 
partly resembles the arabesque in painting, in which is introduced 


the most strange and complicated monsters, resembling centaurs, 
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griffins, sphinxes, chimeras, rocs, and all other creatures of 
romantic imagination, dazzling the beholder as it were by the 
unbounded fertility of the author's imagination, and sating it by 
the rich contrast of all the varieties of shape and colouring, while 
there is in reality nothing to satisfy the understanding or r inform 
the judgment. Hoffmann spent his life, which could not be a 
happy one, in weaving webs of this wild and imaginative cha- 
racter, for which after all he obtained much less credit with the 
public, than his talents must have gained if exercised under the 
restraint of a better taste or a more solid judgment. There is 
much reason to think that his life was shortened not only by his 
mental malady, of which it is the appropriate quality to impede 
digestion and destroy the healthful exercise of the powers of the 
stomach, but also by the indulgences to which he had recourse 
in order to secure himself against the melancholy, which operated 
so deeply upon the constitution of his mind. ‘This was the 
more to be regretted, as, notwithstanding the dreams of an over- 
heated imagination, by which his taste appears to have been so 
strangely misled, Hoffmann seems to have been a man of excel- 
lent disposition, a close observer of nature, and one who, if this 
sickly and disturbed train of thought had not led him to confound 
the supernatural with the absurd, would have distinguished him- 
self as a painter of human nature, of which in its realities he was 
an observer and an admirer. 

Hoffmann was particularly skilful in depicting characters 
arising in his own country of Germany. Nor is there any of her 
numerous authors who have better and more faithfully designed the 
upright honesty and firm integrity which is to be met with in all 
classes which come from the ancient Teutonic stock. There is 
one character in particular in the tale called “ Der Majorat”—the 
Entail,—which 1s perhaps peculiar to Germany, and which makes 
a magnificent contrast to the same class of persons as described 
in romances, and as existing perhaps in real life in other coun- 
tries. Tue justiciary B—— bears about the same office in 
the family of the baron Roderick von R , anobleman pos- 
sessed of vast estates in Courland, which the generally-known 
Baillie Macwheeble occupied on the land of the baron of Brad- 
wardine. ‘The justiciary, for example, was the representative of 
the Seigneur in his feudal courts of justice ; he superintended 
his revenues, regulated and controlled his household, and from 
his long acquaintance with the affairs of the family, was entitled 
to interfere both with advice and: assistance in any case of pecu- 
liar necessity. In such a character, the Scottish author has per- 
mitted himself to introduce a strain of the roguery supposed to be 
incidental to the inferior classes of the law,—may be no unnatural 
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ingredient. The Baillie is mean, sordid, a trickster,and a coward, 
redeemed only from our dislike and contempt by the ludicrous 
qualities of his character, by a considerable degree of shrewd- 
ness, and by the species of almost instinctive attachment to 
his master and his family which seem to overbalance in qua- 
lity the natural selfishness of his disposition. The justiciary of 
R is the very reverse of this character. He is indeed an 
original: having the peculiarities of age and some of its satirical 
peevishness ; but in his moral qualities he is well described by 
La Motte Fouqué, as a hero of ancient days in the night-gown 
and slippers of an old lawyer of the present age. The innate 
worth, independence, and resolute courage of the justiciary seem 
to be rather enhanced than dimmished by his education and: pro- 
fession, which naturally infers an accurate knowledge of mankind, 
and which, if practised without honour and honesty, is the basest 
and most dangerous fraud which an individual can put upon the 
public. Perhaps a few lines of Crabbe may describe the general 
tendency of the justiciary’s mind, although marked, as we shall 
show, by loftier traits of character than those which the English 
poet has assigned to the worthy attorney of his borough : 


“‘ He, roughly honest, has been long a guide 
In borough business on the conquering side ; 
And seen so much of both sides and so long, 
He thinks the bias of man’s mind goes wrong : 
Thus, though he’s friendly, he is still severe, 
Surly, though kind, suspiciously sincere : 
So much he’s seen of baseness in the mind, 
That while a friend to man, he scorns mankind ; 
He knows the human heart and sees with dread 
By slight temptation how the strong are led ; 
He knows how interest can asunder rend 
The bond of parent, master, guardian, friend, 
To form a new and a degrading tie 
‘Twixt needy vice and tempting villainy.” 


The justiciary of Hoffmann, however, is of a higher character 
than the person distinguished by Crabbe. Having known two 
generations of the baronial house to which he is attached, he has 
become possessed of their family secrets, some of which are of a 
mysterious and terrible nature. This confidential situation, but 
much more the nobleness and energy of his own character, gives 
the old man a species of authority even over his patron himself, 
although the baron is a person of stately manners, and occa- 
sionally manifests a fierce and haughty temper. It would detain us 
too long to communicate a sketch of the story, though it is, in our 
opinion, the most interesting contained in the reveries of the 
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author. Something, however, we must say to render intelligible 
the brief extracts which it is our purpose to make, chiefly to illus- 
trate the character of the justiciary. 

The principal part of the estate of the baron consisted in the 
Castle of R——sitten, a majorat, or entailed property, which gives 
name to the story, and which, as being such, the baron was under 
the necessity of making his place of residence for a certain number 
of weeks in every year, although it had nothing inviting in its 
aspect or inhabitants. It was a huge old pile overhanging the 
Baltic Sea, silent, dismal, almost uninhabited, and surrounded, 
instead of gardens and pleasure-grounds, by forests of black pines 
and firs which came up to its very walls. The principal amuse- 
ment of the baron and his guests was to hunt the wolves and bears 
which tenanted these woods during the day, and to conclude the 
evening with a boisterous sort of festivity, in which the efforts 
made at passionate mirth and hilarity showed that, on the baron’s 
side at least, they did not actually exist. Part of the castle was 
in ruins; a tower built for the purpose of astrology by one of its 
old possessors, the founder of the majorat in question, had fallen 
down, and by its fall made a deep chasm, which extended from 
the highest turret down to the dungeon of the castle. The fall 
of the tower had proved fatal to the unfortunate astrologer; the 
abyss which it occasioned was no less so to his eldest son. There 
was a mystery about the fate of the last, and all the facts known 
or conjectured respecting the cause of his fatal end were the 
following. 

The baron had been persuaded by some expressions of an old 
steward, that treasures belonging to the deceased astrologer lay 
buried in the gulf which the tower had created by its fall. The 
entrance to this horrible abyss lay from the knightly hall of the 
castle, and the door, which still remained there, had once given 
access to the stair of the tower, but since its fall only opened on 
a yawning gulf full of stones. At the bottom of this gulf the 
second baron, of whom we speak, was found crushed to death, 
holding a wax-light fast in his hand. It was imagined he had 
risen to seek a book from a library which also opened from the 
hall, and, mistaking the one door for the other, had met his fate 
by falling into the yawning gulf. Of this, however, there could 
be no certainty. 

This double accident, and the natural melancholy attached to 
the place, occasioned the present Baron Roderick residing so 
little there; but the title under which he held the estate laid him 
under the necessity of making it his residence for a few weeks 
every year. About the same time when he took up his abode 
there, the justiciary was accustomed to go thither for the purpose 
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of holding baronial courts, and transacting his other official busi- 
ness. When the tale opens he sets out upon his journey to 
R——-sitten, accompanied by a nephew, the narrator of the tale, a 
young man, entirely new to the world, trained somewhat in the 
school of Werter,—romantic, enthusiastic, with some disposition 
to vanity,—a musician, a poet, and a coxcomb; upon the whole, 
however, a very well-disposed lad, with great respect for his 
grand-uncle, the justiciary, by whom he is regarded with kind- 
ness, but also as a subject of raillery. ‘The old man carries him 
along with him partly to assist in his professional task, partly that 
he might get somewhat case-hardened by feeling the cold wind of 
the north whistle about his ears, and undergoing the fatigue and 
dangers of a wolf-hunt. 

hey reach the old castle in the midst of a snow-storm, which 
added to the dismal character of the place, and which lay piled 
thick up the very gate by which they shouldenter. All knocking 
of the postilion was in vain; and here we shall let Hoffmann tell 
his own story. 


“ The old man then raised his powerful voice: ‘ Francis! Francis ! 
where are you then? be moving ; we freeze here at the door: the snow 
is peeling our faces raw ; be stirring ;—the devil!’ A watch-dog at 
length began to bark, and a wandering light was seen in the lower story 
of the building,—keys rattled, and at length the heavy folding-doors 
opened with difficulty. ‘ A-fair welcome t’ye in this foul weather !’ said 
old Francis, holding the lantern so high as to throw the whole light upon 
his shrivelled countenance, the features of which were twisted into a 
smile of welcome ; the carriage drove into the court, we left it, and I 
was then for the first time aware that the ancient domestic was dressed 
in an old fashioned Iagger-livery, adorned with various loops and braids 
of lace. Only one pair of grey locks now remained upon his broad white 
forehead ; the lower part of his face retained the colouring proper to the 
hardy huntsman ; and, in spite of the crumpled muscles which writhed 
the countenance into something resembling a fantastic mask, there was 
an air of stupid yet honest kindness and good-humour, which glanced 
from his eyes, played around his mouth, and reconciled you to his phy- 
siognomy. 

“«« Well, old Frank!’ said my great uncle, as entering the anti- 
chamber he shook the snow from his pelisse, ‘ well, old man, is all 
ready in my apartments? Have the carpets been brushed,—the beds 
properly arranged,—and good fires kept in my room yesterday and to- 
day?” ‘No! answered Frank with great composure, ‘no, worthy 
sir! not a bit of all that has been done.’ ‘Good God!’ said my uncle, 
‘ did not I write in good time,—and do I not come at the exact day ? 
Was ever such a piece of stupidity? And now I must sleep in rooms as 
cold as ice!’ ‘ Indeed, worthy Mr. Justiciary,’ said Francis with great 
solemnity, while he removed carefully with the snuffers a glowing waster 
from the candle, flung it on the floor, and trod cautiously upon it, ‘ you 
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must know that the airing would have been to no purpose, for the wind 
and snow have driven in, in such quantities through the broken window- 
frames: so——’ ‘ What!’ said my uncle, interrupting him, throwing 
open his pelisse, and placing both arms on his sides, ‘ what! the win- 
dows are broken, and you, who have charge of the castle, have not had 
them repaired?’ ‘ That would have been done, worthy sir,’ answered 
Francis, with the same indifference, ‘ but people could not get rightly at 
them on account of the heaps of rubbish and stone that are lying in the 
apartment.’ ‘ And how, in a thousand devils’ names,’ said my great 
uncle, ‘ came rubbish and stones into my chamber?’ ‘ God bless you, 
my young master,’ said the old man, episodically to me, who happened 
at the moment to sneeze, then proceeded gravely to answer the jus- 
ticiary, that the stones and rubbish were those of a partition-wall which 
had fallen in the last’ great tempest. ‘ What, the devil! have you had 
an earthquake ?’ said my uncle, angrily. ‘ No, worthy sir,’ replied the 
old man, ‘ but three days ago the heavy paved roof of the justice-hall 
fell in with a tremendous crash.’ ‘ May the devil , said my uncle, 
breaking out in a passion, and about to let fly a heavy oath; but sud- 
denly checking himself, he lifted submissively his right hand towards 
Heaven, while he moved with his left his fur cap from his forehead, was 
silent for an instant, then turned to me and spoke cheerfully: ‘ In 
good truth, kinsman, we had better hold our tongues and ask no further 
questions, else we shall only learn greater mishaps, or perhaps the whole 
castle may come down upon our heads. But Frank,’ said he, ‘ how 
could you be so stupid as not to get another apartment arranged and 
aired for me and this youth? Why did you not put some large room 
in the upper-story of the castle in order for the court-day?’ ‘ That is 
already done,’ said the old man, pointing kindly to the stairs, and be- 
ginning to ascend with the light. ‘ Now, only think of the old houlet, 
that could not say this at once,’ said my uncle, while we followed the 
domestic. We passed through many long, high, vaulted corridors,—the 
flickering light carried by Francis throwing irregular gleams on the thick 
darkness ; pillars, capitals, and arches of various shapes appeared to tot- 
ter as we passed them ; our own shadows followed us with giant steps, 
and the singular pictures on the wall, across which these shadows passed, 
seemed to waver and to tremble, and their voices to whisper amongst the 
heavy echoes of our footsteps, saying—‘ Wake us not, wake us not, the 
enchanted inhabitants of this ancient fabric!’ At length, after we had 
passed along the range of cold and dark apartments, Francis opened a 
saloon in which a large blazing fire received us with a merry crackling, 
resembling a hospitable welcome. I felt myself cheered on the instant 
I entered the apartment; but my great uncle remained standing in the 
middle of the hall, looked round him, and spoke with a very serious and 
almost solemn tone: ‘ This, then, must be our hall of justice!’ Francis 
raising the light so that it fell upon an oblong whitish patch of the large 
dark wall, which patch had exactly the size and form of a walled-up or 
condemned door, said in a low and sorrowful tone, ‘ Justice has been 
executed here before now.’ ‘How came you to say that, old man ?” said 
my uncle, hastily throwing the pelisse from his shoulders. ‘ The word 
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escaped me,’ said Francis, as he lighted the candles on the table, and 
opened the door of a neighbouring apartment where two beds were com- 
fortably prepared for the reception of the guests. In a short time a 
good supper smoked before us in the hall, to which succeeded a bowl of 
punch, mixed according to the right northern fashion, and it may there- 
fore be presumed none of the weakest. Tired with his journey, my uncle 
betook himself to bed; but the novelty and strangeness of the situation, 
and even the excitement of the liquor I had drank, prevented me from 
thinking of sleep. The old domestic removed the supper-table, made up 
the fire in the chimney, and took leave of me after his manner with many 
a courteous bow. 

** And now I was left alone in the wide high hall of chivalry; the 
hail-storm had ceased to patter, and the wind to howl; the sky was be- 
come clear without-doors, and the full moon streamed through the broad 
transome windows, illumining, as if by magic, all those dark corners of 
the singular apartment into which the imperfect light of the wax candles 
and the chimney-fire could not penetrate. As frequently happens in old 
castles, the walls and roof of the apartment were ornamented,—the 
former with heavy pannelling, the latter with fantastic carving gilded 
and painted of different colours. The subjects chiefly presented the 
desperate hunting matches with bears and wolves, and the heads of the 
animals, being in many cases carved, projected strangely from the 
painted bodies, and even, betwixt the fluttering and uncertain light of 
the moon and of the fire, gave a grisly degree of reality. Amidst these 
pieces were hung portraits, as large as life, of knights striding forth in 
hunting-dresses, probably the chase-loving ancestors of the present 
baron. Every thing, whether of painting or of carving, showed the 
dark and decayed colours of times long passed, and rendered more con- 
spicuous the blank and light-coloured part of the wall before noticed. It 
was in the middle space betwixt two doors which led off through the 
hall into side-apartments, and I could now see that it must itself have 
been a door, built up at a later period, but not made to correspond with 
the rest of the apartment, either by being painted over or covered with 
carved work. Who knows not that an unwonted and somewhat extra- 
ordinary situation possesses a mysterious power over the human spirit? 
Even the dullest fancy will awake in a secluded valley surrounded with 
rocks, or within the walls of a gloomy church, and will be taught to 
expect in such a situation things different from those encountered in the 
ordinary course of human life. Conceive too that I was only a lad of 
twenty years of age, and that I had drunk several glasses of strong 
liquor, and it may easily be believed that the knight's hall in which I sat 
made a singular impression on my spirit. ‘The stillness of the night is 
also to be remembered,—broken, as it was, only by the heavy waving 
of the billows of the sea, andthe solemn piping of the wind, resembling 
the tones of a mighty organ touched by some passing spirit; the clouds 
wandering across the moon, drifted along the arched windows, and 
seemed giant shapes gazing through the rattling casements; in short, in 
the slight shuddering which crept over me I felt as if an unknown world 
was about to expand itself visibly before me. This feeling, however 
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silly, only resembled the slight and not unpleasing shudder with which 
we read or hear a well-told ghost story. It occurred to me in conse- 
quence that I could find no more favourable opportunity for reading the 
work to which, like most young men of a romantic bias, I was pecu- 
liarly partial, and which I happened to have in my pocket. It was ‘ the 
Ghost Seer’ of Schiller: I read—and read, and in doing so excited my 
fancy more and more, until I came to that part of the tale which seizes on 
the imagination with so much fervour, viz. the wedding feast in the 
house of the Count von B Just at the very moment when I ar- 
rived at the passage where the bloody spectre of Gironimo entered the 
wedding apartment, the door of the knights’ hall, which led into an anti- 
chamber, burst open with a violent shock ;—I started up with astonish- 
ment and the book dropped from my hand ; but, as in the same moment 
all was again still, 1 became ashamed of my childish terror ;—it might 
be by the impulse of the rushing night-wind, or by some other natural 
cause that the door was flung open. ‘ It is nothing,’ I said aloud, 
‘ my overheated fancy turns the most natural accidents into the super- 
natural.’ Having thus re-assured myself, I picked up the book and 
again sat down in the elbow-chair; but then I heard something move 
in the apartment with measured steps, sighing at the same time, and 
sobbing in a manner which seemed to express at once the extremity 
of inconsolable sorrow, and the most agonizing pain which the human 
bosom could feel. I tried to believe that this could only be the moans 
of some animal enclosed somewhere near our part of the house, I re- 
flected upon the mysterious power of the night, which makes distant 
sounds appear as if they were close beside us, and I expostulated with 
myself for suffering the sounds to affect me with terror. But as I thus 
debated the point, a sound like that of scratching mixed with louder and 
deeper sighs, such as could only be extracted by the most acute mental 
agony, or during the parting pang of life, was indisputably heard upon 
the very spot where the door appeared to have been built up: ‘ Yet it can 
only be some poor animal in confinement,—I shall call out aloud, or 1 
shall stamp with my foot upon the ground, and then either every thing 
will be silent or the animal will make itself be known ;’ so I purposed, 
but the blood stopped in my veins,—a cold sweat stood upon my fore- 
head,—I remained fixed in my chair, not daring to rise, far less to call 
out. The hateful sounds at last ceased,—the steps were again distin- 
guished,—it seemed as if life and the power of motion returned to me,— 
1 started up and walked two paces forward, but in that moment an ice- 
cold night-breeze whistled through the hall, and at the same time the’ 
moon threw a bright light upon the picture of a very grave, well-nigh 
terrible looking man, and it seemed to me as if I plainly heard a warning 
voice amid tlie deep roar of the sea and the shriller whistle of the night- 
wind speaking the warning—‘ No farther! No farther! Lest thou en- 
counter the terrors of the spiritual world !’ The door now shut with the 
same violent clash with which it had burst open; I heard the sound of 
steps retiring along the anti-room and descending the staircase: the 
principal door of the castle was opened and shut with violence ; then it 
seemed as if a horse was led out of the stable, and, after a short time, as 
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if it was again conducted back to its stall. After this, all was still, at the 
same time I beeame aware that my uncle in the neighbouring apartment 
was struggling in his sleep and groaned like a man afflicted with a heavy 
dream. I hastened to awake him, and when I had succeeded, I received 
his thanks for the service. ‘ Thou hast done well, kinsman, to awake 
me,’ he said; ‘ I have had a detestable dream, the cause of which is this 
apartment and the hall, which set me a thinking upon past times and 
upon many extraordinary events which have here happened. But now 
we shall sleep sound till morning.’”’ 


With morning the business of the justiciary’s office began. 
But, abridging the young lawyer’s prolonged account of what 
took place, the mystic terror of the preceding evening retained so 
much effect on his imagination, that he was disposed to find out 
traces of the supernatural in every thing which met his eyes; 
even two respectable old ladies, aunts of Baron Roderick von 
R , and the sole old-fashioned inhabitants of the old-fashioned 
castle, had in their French caps and furbelows a ghostly and phan- 
tom-like appearance in his prejudiced eyes. The justiciary be- 
comes disturbed by the strange behaviour of his assistant; he en- 


ters into expostulation upon the subject so soon as they were in 
private : 





«« « What is the matter with you?’ he said; ‘ thou speakest not ; thou 
eatest not; thou drinkest not ;—art thou sick; or dost thou lack any 
thing? in short, what a fiend ails thee?’ I embraced the opportunity 
to communicate all the horrible scenes of the preceding night ; not even 
concealing from my grand uncle that I had drunk a good deal of punch, 
and had been reading ‘ the Ghost Seer’ of Schiller. ‘ This, I must 
allow,’ I added, ‘ because it is possible, that my toiling and overheated 
fancy might have created circumstances which had no other existence.’ 
I now expected that my kinsman would read me a sharp lecture on my 
folly, or treat me with some bitter jibes: but he did neither; he be- 
came very grave, looked long on the ground, then suddenly fixed a bold 
and glowing look upon me, ‘kinsman,’ said he, ‘I am unacquainted with 
your book; but you have neither it nor the liquor to thank for the 
ghostly exhibition you have described. Know, that I had a dream to 
the self-same purpose. I thought I sat in the hall as thou didst; but 
whereas thou only heardst sounds, I beheld, with the eyes of my spirit, 
the appearances which these voices announced. Yes! I beheld the in- 
human monster as he entered,—saw him glide to the condemned door, 
—saw him scratch on the wall in comfortless despair until the blood 
burst from under his wounded nails; then I beheld him lead a horse 
from the stable and again conduct it back ;—didst thou not hear the 
cock crow in the distant village? it was then that thou didst awake me, 
and I soon got the better of the terrors by which this departed sinner is 
permitted to disturb the peace of human life.’ The old man stopped, 
and I dared not ask further questions, well knowing he would explain 
the whole to me when it was proper to do so. After a space, during 
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which he appeared wrapt in thought, my uncle proceeded: ‘ kinsman, 
now that thou knowest the nature of this disturbance, hast thou the 
courage once more to encounter it, having me in thy company?’ It was 
natural that I should answer in the affirmative, the rather as I found 
myself mentally strengthened to the task: ‘ Then will we,’ proceeded 
the old man, ‘ watch together this ensuing night. There is an inward 
voice which tells me this wicked spirit must give way, not so much to 
the force of my understanding, as to my courage, which is built upon a 
firm confidence in God. I feel, too, that it is no rash or criminal un- 
dertaking, but a bold and pious duty that I am about to discharge. 
When I risk body and life to banish the evil spirit who would drive the 
sons from the ancient inheritance of their fathers, it is in no spirit of 
presumption or vain curiosity: since, in the firm integrity of mind, and 
the pious confidence which lives within me, the most ordinary man is 
and remains a victorious hero, But should it be God's will that the 
wicked spirit shall have power over me, then shalt thou, kinsman, make 
it known that I died in honourable Christian combat with the hellish 
spectre which haunts this place. For thee, thou must keep thyself at a 
distance, and no ill will befall thee.’ 

“The evening was spent in various kinds of employment ; the supper 
was set as before in the knights’ hall; the full moon shone clear through 
the glimmering clouds ; the billows of the sea roared; and the night- 
wind shook the rattling casements. However inwardly excited, we 
compelled ourselves to maintain an indifferent conversation. The old 
man had laid his repeating watch on the table ; it struck twelve,—then 
the door flew open with a heavy crash, and, as on the former night, slow 
and light footsteps traversed the hall, and the sighs and groans were 
heard as before. My uncle was pale as death; but his eyes streamed 
with unwonted fire, and as he stood upright, his left arm dropped by his 
side and his right uplifted toward heaven, he had the air of a hero in 
the act of devotion. The sighs and groans became louder and more 
distinguishable, and the hateful sounds of scratching upon the wall were 
again heard more odiously than on the former night. ‘The old man then 
strode forward right towards the condemned door, with a step so bold 
and firm that the hall echoed back his tread. He stopped close before 
the spot where the ghostly sounds were heard yet more and more wildly, 
and spoke with a strong and solemn tone such as I never heard him 
before use: ‘ Daniel! Daniel!’ he said, ‘ what makest thou here at this 
hour?’ A dismal screech was the reply, and a sullen heavy sound was 
heard, as when a weighty burden is cast down upon the floor. ‘ Seek 
grace and mercy before the throne of the Highest !’ continued my uncle, 
with a voice even more authoritative than before, ‘ there is thy only 
place of appeal ! ence with thee out of the living world in which 
thou hast no longer a portion!’ It seemed as if a low wailing was 
heard to glide through the sky and to die away in the roaring of the 
storm which began now to awaken. Then the old man stepped to the 
door of the hall and closed it with such vehemence that the whole place 
echoed. In his speech, in his gestures, there seemed something almost 
superhuman which filled me with a species of holy fear. As he placed 
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himself in the arm chair, the fixed sternness of his rigid brow began to 
relax ; his look appeared more clear; he folded his hands, and prayed 
internally. Some minutes passed away ere he said, with that mild tone 
which penetrates so deeply into the heart, the simple words, ‘ now, 
kinsman?” Overcome by horror, anxiety, holy reverence and love, I 
threw myself on my knees, and moistened with warm tears the hand 
which he stretched out to me; the old man folded me in his arms, and, 
atter he had pressed me to his bosom with heartfelt affection, said, 
with a feeble and exhausted voice, ‘ now, kinsman, shall we sleep soft 
and undisturbed !’ ” 


The spirit returned no more. It was the ghost—as may have 
been anticipated—of a false domestic, by whose hand the former 
baron had been precipitated into the gulf which yawned behind 
the new wall so often mentioned in the narrative. 

The other adventures in the castle of R——sitten are of a 
different cast, but strongly mark the power of delineating human 
character which Hoffman possessed. Baron Roderick and his 
lady arrive at the castle with a train of guests. The lady is 
young, beautiful, nervous, and full of sensibility,—fond of soft 
music, pathetic poetry, and walks by moonlight; the rude com- 
pany of huntsmen by which the baron is surrounded, their bois- 
terous sports in the morning, and their no less boisterous mirth 
in the evening, is wholly foreign to the disposition of the Baro- 
ness Seraphina, who is led to seek relief in the society of the 
nephew of the justiciary, who can make sonnets, repair harpsi- 
chords, sustain a part in an Italian duet, or in a sentimental con- 
versation. In short, the two young persons, without positively 
designing any thing wrong, are in a fair way of rendering them- 
selves guilty and miserable, were they not saved from the snare 
which their passion was preparing by the calm observation, strong 
sense, and satirical hints of our friend the justiciary. 

It may therefore be said of this personage, that he possesses 
that true and honourable character which we may conceive enti- 
tling a mortal as well to overcome the malevolent attacks of evil 
beings from the other world as to stop and control the course of 
moral evil in that we inhabit, and the sentiment is of the highest 
order by which Hoffman ascribes to unsullied masculine honour 
and integrity that same indemnity from the power of evil which 
the poet claims for female purity: 


** Some say no evil thing that walks by night 
In fog, or fire, by lake or moorish fen, 
Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost 
That breaks his magic chain at curfew time, 
No goblin, nor swart faery of the mine, 
Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity.” 
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What we admire, therefore, in the extracts which we have given 
is not the mere wonderful or terrible part of the story, though the 
circumstances are well narrated; it is the advantageous light in 
which it places the human character as capable of being armed 
with a strong sense of duty, and of opposing itself, without pre- 
sumption but with confidence, to a power of which it cannot 
estimate the force, of which it hath every reason to doubt the pur- 
pose, and at the idea of confronting which our nature recoils. 

Before we leave the story of “ the Entail,” we must notice the 
conclusion, which is beautifully told, and will recal to most 
readers who are passed the prime of life, feelings which they 
themselves must occasionally have experienced. Many, many 
years after the baronial race of R had become extinguished, 
accident brought the young nephew, now a man in advanced age, 
to the shores of the Baltic. It was night, and his eye was at- 
tracted by a strong light which spread itself along the horizon. 

“« * What fire is that before us, postilion?’ said I; ‘ It is no fire,’ 
answered he, ‘ it is the beacon light of R sitten.”’ ‘ Of R—— 
sitten!’ He had scarce uttered the words, when the picture of the re- 
markable days which I had passed in that place arose in clear light in 
my memory. I saw the baron,—I saw Seraphina,—I saw the strange- 
looking old aunts,—I saw myself, with a fair boyish countenance, out 
of which the mother’s milk seemed not yet to have been pressed, my 
frock of delicate azure blue, my hair curled and powdered with the ut- 
most accuracy, the very image of the lover sighing like a furnace, who 
tunes his sonnets to his mistress’s eye-brows. Amidst a feeling of deep 
melancholy, fluttered like sparkles of light the recollection of the jus- 
ticiary’s rough jests, which appeared to me now much more pleasant than 
when I was the subject of them. Next morning I visited the village, 
and made some inquiries after the baronial steward : ‘ With your favour, 
Sir,’ said the postilion, taking the pipe out of his mouth, and touching 
his night-cap, ‘ there is here no baronial steward ; the place belongs to 
his majesty, and the royal superintendent is still in bed.’ On farther 
questions, I learned that the Baron Roderick von R having died 
without descendants, the entailed estate, according to the terms of the 
grant, had been vested'in the crown. I walked up to the castle which 
lay now in a heap of ruins. An old peasant, who came out of the pine 
wood, informed me that a great part of the stones had been used to build 
the beacon-tower ; he told me too of the spectre which in former times 
had haunted the spot, and asserted that when the moon was at the full, 
the voice of lamentation was still heard among the ruins.” 


If the reader has, in a declining period of his life, revisited the 
scenes of youthful interest, and received from the mouth of 
strangers an account of the changes which have taken place, he 
will not be indifferent to the simplicity of this conclusion. 

The passage which we have quoted, while it shows the wild- 
ness of Hoffmann’s fancy, evinces also that he possessed power 
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which ought to have mitigated and allayed it. Unfortunately, 
his taste and temperament directed him too strongly to the gro- 
tesque and fantastic,—carried him too far “ extra meenia flam- 
mantia mundi,” too much beyond the circle not only of probabi- 
lity but even of possibility, to admit of his composing much in 
the better style which he might easily have attained. ‘The popu- 
lar romance, no doubt, has many walks, nor are we at all inclined 
to halloo the dogs of criticism against those whose object is 
merely to amuse a passing hour. It may be repeated with truth, 
that in this path of light literature, “‘ tout- genre est permis hors 
les genres ennuyeux,” and of course, an error in taste ought not 
to be followed up and hunted down as if it were a false maxim in 
morality, a delusive hypothesis in science, or a heresy in religion 
itself. Genius too, is, we are aware, capricious, and must be 
allowed to take its own flights, however eccentric, were it but for 
the sake of experiment. Sometimes, also, it may be eminently 
pleasing to look at the wildness of an Arabesque painting exe- 
cuted by a man of rich fancy. But we do not desire to see 
genius expand or rather exhaust itself upon themes which cannot 
be reconciled to taste; and the utmost length in which we can 
indulge a turn to the fantastic is, where it tends to excite agree- 
able and pleasing ideas. 

We are not called upon to be equally tolerant of such capric- 
cios as are not only startling by their extravagance, but disgusting 
by their horrible import. Moments there are, and must have 
been, in the author’s life, of pleasing as well as painful excitation; 
and the Champagne which ,sparkled in his glass must have lost 
its benevolent influence if,did not sometimes wake his fancy to 
emotions which were pleasant as well as whimsical. But as re- 
peatedly the tendency of all overstrained feelings is directed to- 
wards the painful, and the fits of lunacy, and the crisises of very 
undue excitement which approaches to it, are much more fre- 
quently of a disagreeable than of a pleasant character, it is too 
certain, that we possess in a much greater degree the power of 
exciting in our minds what is fearful, melancholy, or horrible, than 
of commanding thoughts of a lively and pleasing character. 
The grotesque, also, has a natural alliance with the horrible; for 
that which is out of nature can be with difficulty reconciled to the 
beautiful. Nothing, for instance, could be more displeasing to 
the eye than the palace of that crack-brained Italian prince, which 
was decorated with every species of monstrous sculptures which a 
depraved imagination could suggest to the artist. The works of 
Callot, though evincing a wonderful fertility of mind, are in like 
manner regarded with surprise rather than pleasure. If we com- 
pare his fertility with that of Hogarth, they resemble each other 
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in extent; but in that of the satisfaction afforded by a close exa- 
mination the English artist has wonderfully the advantage. Every 
new touch which the observer detects amid the rich superfluities 
of Hogarth is an article in the history of human manners, if not of 
the human heart; while, on the contrary, in examining micro- 
scopically the diablerie of Callot’s pieces, we only discover fresh 
mstances of ingenuity thrown away, and of fancy pushed into the 
regions of absurdity. ‘The works of the one painter resemble a 
garden carefully cultivated, each nook of which contains some- 
thing agreeable or useful; while those of the other are like the 
garden of the sluggard, where a soil equally fertile produces 
nothing but wild and fantastic weeds. 

Hoffman has in some measure identified himself with the in- 
genious artist upon whom we have just passed a censure by his 
title of “ Night Pieces after the manner of Callot,” and in order 
to write such a tale, for example, as that called “ the Sandman,” 
he must have been deep in the mysteries of that fanciful artist, 
with whom he might certainly boast a kindred spirit. We have 
given an instance of a tale in which the wonderful is, in our opi- 
nion, happily introduced, because it is connected with and applied 
to human interest and human feeling, and illustrates with no or- 
dinary force the elevation to which circumstances may raise the 
power and dignity of the human mind. The following narrative 
is of a different class: 


“ half horror and half whim, 
Like fiends in glee, ridiculously grim.” 


Nathaniel, the hero of the story, acquaints us with the circum- 
stances of his life in a letter addressed to Lothair, the brother of 
Clara; the one being his friend, the other his betrothed bride. 
The writer is a young man of a fanciful and hypochondriac tem- 
perament, poetical and metaphysical in an excessive degree, with 
precisely that state of nerves which is most accessible to the in- 
fluence of imagination. He communicates to his friend and his 
mistress an adventure of his childhood. It was, it seems, the cus- 
tom of his father, an honest watchmaker, to send his family to bed 
upon certain days earlier in the evening than usual, and the mother 
in enforcing this observance used to say, “ 'To-bed, children, the 
Sandman is coming!” In fact, on such occasions, Nathaniel ob- 
served that after their hour of retiring, a knock was heard at the 
door, a heavy step echoed on the staircase, some person entered 
his father’s apartments, and occasionally a disagreeable and suf- 
focating vapour was perceptible through the house. This then was 
the Sandman ; but what was his occupation, and what was his pur- 
pose? The nursery-maid being applied to, gave a nursery-maid’s 
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explanation, that the Sandman was a bad man, who flung sand in 
the eyes of little children who did not go to bed. This increased 
the terror of the boy, but at the same time raised his curiosity. 
He determined to conceal himself in his father’s apartment and 
wait the arrival of the nocturnal visitor ; he did so, and the Sand- 
man proved to be no other than the lawyer Copelius, whom he had 
often seen in his father’s company. He was a huge left-handed, 
splay-footed sort of personage, with a large nose, great ears, ex- 
aggerated features, and a sort of ogre-like aspect, which had often 
struck terror into the children before this ungainly limb of the law 
was identified with the terrible Sandman. Hoffmann has given 
a pencil sketch of this uncouth figure, in which he has certainly 
contrived to represent something as revolting to adults as it might 
be terrible to children. He was received by the father with a sort 
of humble observance ; a secret stove was opened and lighted, and 
they instantly commenced chemical operations of a strange and 
mysterious description, but which immediately accounted for that 
species of vapour which had been perceptible on other occasions. 
The gestures of the chemists grew fantastic, their faces, even that 
of the father, seemed to become wild and terrific as they prose- 
cuted their labours; the boy became terrified, screamed and left 
his hiding-place ;—was detected by the alchemist, for such Co- 
pelius was, who threatened to pull out his eyes, and was with 
some difficulty prevented by the father’s interference from putting 
hot ashes in the child’s face. Nathaniel’s imagination was deeply 
impressed by the terror he had undergone, and a nervous fever 
was the consequence, during which the horrible figure of the dis- 
ciple of Paracelsus was the spectre which tormented his imagi- 
nation. 

After a long interval, and when Nathaniel was recovered, the 
nightly visits of Copelius to his pupil were renewed, but the latter 
promised his wife that it should be for the last time. It proved 
so, but not in the manner which the old watchmaker meant. An 
explosion took place in the chemical laboratory which cost Na- 
thaniel’s father his life; his instructor in the fatal art, to which 
he had fallen a victim, was no where to be seen. It followed 
from these incidents, calculated to make so strong an impression 
upon a lively imagination, that Nathaniel was haunted through 
life by the recollections of this horrible personage, and Copelius 
became in his mind identified with the evil principle. 

When introduced to the reader, the young man is studying at 
the university, where he is suddenly surprised by the appearance 
of his old enemy, who now personates an Italian or ‘Tyrolese 
pedlar, dealing in optical glasses and such trinkets, and, although 
dressed according to his new profession, continuing under the 
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Italianized name of Giuseppe Coppola to be identified with the 
ancient adversary. Nathaniel is greatly distressed at finding 
himself unable to persuade either his friend or his mistress of the 
justice of the horrible apprehensions which he conceives ought 
to be entertained from the supposed identity of this terrible juris 
consult with his double-ganger the dealer in barometers. He is 
also displeased with Clara, | because her clear and sound good 
sense rejects not only his metaphysical terrors, but also his in- 
flated and affected strain of poetry. His mind gradually becomes 
alienated from the frank, sensible, and affectionate companion of 
his childhood, and he grows in the same proportion attached to 
the daughter of a professor called Spalanzani, whose house is 
opposite to the windows of his lodging. He has thus an oppor- 
tunity of frequently remarking Olympia as she sits in her apart- 
ment; and although she remains there for hours without reading, 
working, or even stirring, he yet becomes enamoured of her ex- 
treme beauty in despite of the insipidity of so inactive a person. 
But much more rapidly does this fatal passion proceed when he 
is induced to purchase a perspective glass from the pedlar, whose 
resemblance was so perfect to his old « object of detestation. De- 
ceived by the secret influence of the medium of vision, he be- 
comes indifferent to-what was visible to all others who approach 
Olympia,—to a certain stiffness of manner which made her walk 
as if by the impulse of machinery,—to a paucity of ideas which 
induced her to express herself only in a few short but reiterated 
phrases,—in short, to all that indicated Olympia to be what she 
ultimately proved, a mere literal puppet, or automaton, created 
by the mechanical skill of Spalanzani, and inspired with an ap- 
pearance of life by the devilish arts we may suppose of the alche- 
mist, advocate, and weather-glass seller Copelius, alias Coppola. 
At this extraordinary and melancholy truth the enamoured Na- 
thaniel arrives by witnessing a dreadful quarrel between the two 
imitators of Prometheus, while disputing their respective interests 
in the subject of their creative power. They uttered the wildest 
imprecations, and tearing the. beautiful automaton limb from 
limb, belaboured each other with the fragments of their clock- 
work figure. Nathaniel, not much distant from lunacy before, 
became frantic on witnessing this horrible spectacle. 

But we should be mad ourselves were we to trace these ravings 
any farther. ‘The tale concludes with the moon-struck scholar at- 
tempting to murder Clara by precipitating her from a tower. 
The poor girl being rescued by her brother, the lunatic remains 
alone on the battlements, gesticulating violently and reciting the 
gibberish which he had acquired from Copelius and Spalanzani. 
At this moment, and while the crowd below are devising means 
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to secure the maniac, Copelius suddenly appears among them, 
assures them that Nathaniel will presently come down of his own 
accord, and realizes his prophecy by fixing on the latter a look 
of fascination, the effect of which is instantly to compel the unfor- 
tunate young man to cast himself headlong from the battlements. 

This wild and absurd story is in some measure redeemed by 
some traits in the character of Clara, whose firmness, plain good 
sense and frank affection are placed in agreeable contrast with the 
wild imagination, fanciful apprehensions, and extravagant affection 
of her -crazy-pated admirer. 

It is impossible to subject tales of this nature to criticism. 
They are not the visions of a poetical mind, they have scarcely 
even the seeming authenticity which the hallucinations of lunacy 
convey to the patient; they are the feverish dreams of a light- 
headed patient, to which, though they may sometimes excite by 
their peculiarity, or surprise by their oddity, we never feel dis- 
posed to yield more than momentary attention. In fact, the in- 
spirations of Hoffmann so often resemble the ideas produced by 
the immoderate use of opium, that we cannot help considering his 
case as one requiring the assistance of medicine rather than of cri- 
ticism; and while we acknowledge that with a steadier command 
of his imagination he might have been an author of the first dis- 
tinction, yet situated as he was, and indulging the diseased state of 
his own system, he appears to have been subject to that undue 
vividness of thought and perception of which the celebrated Nico- 
lai became at once the victim and the conqueror. Phlebotomy 
and cathartics, joined to sound philosophy and deliberate obser- 
vation, might, as in the case of that celebrated philosopher, have 
brought toa healthy state a mind which we cannot help regarding 
as diseased, and his imagination soaring with an equal and steady 
flight might have reached the highest pitch of the poetical pro- 
fession. 

The death of this extraordinary person took place in 1822. 
He became affected. with the disabling complaint called tabes 
dorsalis, which gradually deprived him of the power of his limbs. 
Even in this melancholy condition he dictated several composi- 
tions, which indicate the force of his fancy, particularly one frag- 
ment entitled “ The Recovery,” in which are many affecting 
allusions to the state of his own mental feelings at this period ; 
and a novel called “ The Adversary,” on which he had employed 
himself even shortly before his last moments. Neither was the 
strength of his courage in any respect abated; he could endure 
bodily agony with firmness, though he could not bear the vision- 
ary terrors of his own mind. ‘The medical persons made the 
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severe experiment whether by applying the actual cautery to his 
back by means of glowing iron, the activity of the nervous system 
might not be restored. He was so far from being cast down by 
the torture of this medical martyrdom, that he asked a friend who 
entered the apartment after he had undergone it, whether he did 
not smell the roasted meat. The same heroic spirit marked his 
expressions, that “ he would be perfectly contented to lose the 
use of his limbs, if he could but, retain the power of working con- 
stantly by the help of an amanuensis.” Hoffman died at Berlin, 
upon the 25th June, 1822, leaving the reputation of a remarkable 
man, whose temperament and health alone prevented his arriving 
ata great height of reputation, and whose works as they now exist 
ought to be considered less as models for imitation than as afford- 
ing a warning how the most fertile fancy may be exhausted by the 
lavish prodigality of its possessor. 


Art. III.—Précis des Evénemens Militaires, ou Essais Histo- 
riques sur les Campagnes de 1799 a4 1814. Par M. le Comte 
Mathieu Dumas. Avec Cartes et Plans. Tomes I. et II. 
Campagne de 1799. Seconde edition. Paris. 1817. 


Tue reputation of M. le Comte Mathieu Dumas stands so de- 
servedly high among his own countrymen, that few of our readers 
can, we presume, be entirely unacquainted with his history. A 
native of Montpellier, he entered, at the early age of fifteen, into 
the military profession, as a sub-lieutenant in the regiment of 
Medoc; and he served, as a captain, in Rochambeau’s corps, 
during the American war of independence. In the year 1782, 
he attained to the rank of major, and on returning to France 
he was employed in a number of important missions, of which 
our limits will not permit us to notice more than the fol- 
lowing. He was appointed, in 1784, to make a military survey 
of the shores of Ionia, of the Archipelago, and the islands of the 
Levant; and he was officially present three years afterwards at 
Amsterdam, when that city sustained a siege by the Prussians. 
In 1788, he held a responsible staff situation in Upper Alsace, 
Guienne and Languedoc ; the year following, he acted as aide-de- 
camp to General Broglie, at the commencement of the troubles 
in Paris, and when the Bastile fell, became aide-de-camp to M, 
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de la Fayette, then commander of the national guard. In 1790, 
M. Dumas was appointed director of the war department. As 
such he headed the national guards which were called together 
from the provinces on the rumour of the king’s projected flight, 
and conducted that unfortunate prince into Paris. Soon after 
this, he attained the rank of major-general; was appointed 
second in command in the third military division, and organized, 
at Metz, the first troop of horse artillery which ever existed in 
France. The same year he sat in the national assembly as 
deputy for the department of Seine-et-Oise. He there defended 
the cause of the emigrants, resisted with all his might the rash 
measures proposed to be taken against them, and did his best 
to prevent the declaration of war with Austria, which was 
then in agitation. M. Dumas was, even in those troubled 
times, a moderate man. A lover of liberty, he yet knew how 
to distinguish between genuine freedom and absolute anarchy, 
and he condemned every arbitrary proceeding, no matter whether 
it might emanate from a prince or a demagogue. When Du- 
mouriez, for example, drove the Count de Rochambeau into 
exile, M. Dumas had the courage to declare openly in the 
assembly, that not all the intrigues and artifices of the factious 
could strip that great man of the civic crown which he had 
earned. His conduct after the transactions of the 20th of June, 
was in perfect keeping with the character which he had hitherto 
maintained. He spoke out boldly against them; and when Bel- 
gium was invaded by the French armies, he scrupled not to im- 
peach the ministers Rolland, Claviére, and Dumouriez, as the in- 
stigators of that act of aggression. His behaviour in short, was 
such, that he soon became an object of hatred and suspicion to 
the lawless faction which tyrannized over France, and, being pro- 
scribed, he retired to England, from which he did not return till 
after the death of the King, in 1793. 

In this manner M. Dumas continued to employ himself, till 
the eventful 4th of September, 1796, (18 Fructidor,) drove him 
a second time into exile. He then fled to Hamburgh, where, 
till the return of Buonaparte from Egypt, and the counter-revo- 
lution of 9th November, 1799, he lived wholly in retirement. 
Called again, by these changes, into active life, he played a distin- 
guished part in the great scenes which followed, and served both 
at home and abroad, as a soldier and a statesman, with honour to 
himself, and benefit to his country. Among other and more im- 
portant arrangements of which he was the author, it is not un- 
worthy of remark, that to him the French army was indebted for 
the institution of the legion of honour; it was founded, at his 
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suggestion, in the year 1802, when he filled the office of council- 
lor of state; and m 1805, he was himself nominated to a distin- 
guished rank in it, at the same time that he was appointed general 
of division. 

M. Dumas discharged the functions of minister at war, grand- 
marshal of the Palace, and grand dignitary of the order of the 
Two Sicilies, under Joseph Buonaparte, when that personage sat 
upon the throne of Naples. Attached soon afterwards to the 
army of Italy, he accompanied it in the junction which it formed 
with the Grand Army, in the year 1809; be was present at the pas- 
sage of the Danube, 4th July of that year, and at the battle of 
Wagram fought on the 5th and 6th; and being charged with the 
execution of the terms of the armistice, signed at Znaim on the 
12th, he was decorated with the grand cross of the order of mili- 
tary merit. 

M. Dumas was intendant general of the French army, during 
the fatal expedition into Russia, and went through the whole of 
that memorable campaign unhurt; but he was less fortunate in the 
campaign which followed, for at the battle of Leipsic he was made 
prisoner, and did not return to France till after the restoration. 
During 1814, he seems to have held office, and accepted rank 
under the Bourbons; he was created commander of the order or 
St. Louis, and grand cross of the legion of honour ;—but these 
he laid aside, as soon as Napoleon reappeared from Elba, and 
assumed once more the distinctions which the Emperor had 
conferred upon him. In 1816 he retired from the army with a 
pension, after forty-five years active service, and twenty-three 
campaigns. In 1818 he was appointed a member of the com- 
mission for the defence of the kingdom, and he was classed in the 
extraordinary service of the council of state. In 1819 he en- 
tered into the ordinary service of that council, and was nomi- 
nated president of the War Committee. He was entrusted with 
the defence of several of the projets de loi, presented by the 
government to the Chamber of Deputies. He appears to have 
now retired altogether from public life, with the ttle of Hono- 
rary Councillor of State. 

t may not be amiss if we add here, that the first part of the 
Précis des Evénemens Militaires, was begun at Hamburgh during 
the author’s compulsory residence in that city, and originally 
published in monthly numbers in 1800. He did not resume it 
until 1816, when he published the second part, containing the 
campaign of 1800; and in 1817 a new edition of the first part. 
The work has since been continued by the publication, in de- 
tached portions, of the subsequent campaigns from 1801 up to 
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1807, and will, if the author lives to complete it, form a connected 
series of annals of all the great transactions which have occurred 
from 1799 up to 1814. 

The first portion of these valuable memoirs, of which alone 
we can venture to take notice in our present number, contains a 
clear, and upon the whole an extremely impartial relation of the 
military transactions of 1799; in other words, a general outline 
of the military history of Europe, from the breaking up of the 
congress of Rastadt; down to the memorable revolution of the 18th 
of Brumaire. It is hardly necessary for us to state, that few 
periods of a similar extent, between the commencement of the 
disturbances in 1789, and their consummation in 1815, were re- 
plete with so many, and such deeply interesting events, as this. 
The campaigns of Kray, Suwarrow, and Bellegarde, in Italy, 
of the Archduke Charles upon the Rhine, of the Duke of York 
in North Holland, and of Napoleon Buonaparte in Egypt, were 
all crowded within the compass of that single year; and they are 
all detailed in the volumes now before us, with a degree of live- 
liness and accuracy rarely to be met with in any work of the kind. 
That the reader may be the better able to follow the outline which 
we propose to give, as well as to relish those extracts, by means of 
which, we intend to bring him acquainted with the style and man- 
ner of our author, we deem it right to lay before him, by way of 
preface, a brief sketch of the relative situations and designs of the 
several powers, at the period immediately preceding that in which 
M. Dumas has seen fit to commence his labours. 

It must be in the recollection of all to whom the history of the 
last half century is familiar, that a variety of unexpected events 
—the secession of Prussia from the coalition, the hostility of 
Spain, and Holland, but above all, the extraordinary success of 
the French arms during the campaigns of 1796 and 1797,—com- 
pelled the Emperor of Austria to detach himself from the con- 
nexion which he had formed with England, and to enter into a 
separate treaty with France. The treaty in question was signed 
on the seventeenth of October, 1797, at Campo Formio, a village 
in the vicinity of Udina, by Buonaparte, as representative of the 
French Republic, and by the Marquis de Gallo, Count Coblentz, 
Count Demaenfredt, and Baron Dugas, the Imperial pleni- 
potentiaries. Among other, and more secret clauses, it contained 
terms by which the Emperor ceded in full sovereignty to the 
French Republic, the whole of the Austrian Netherlands, and 
consented that she should remain mistress of Corfu, Zante, 
Cephalonia, all the other islands, hitherto Venetian, in the 
Adriatic, and all the Venetian settlements in Albania, situated to 
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the south-east of the gulph of Lodrino. He agreed to acknow- 
ledge the republic newly constituted under the name of Cisal- 
pine, as an independent state, yielding up to it the sovereignty of 
the countries which had belonged to Austria in Lombardy; and 
~ he consented that there should be added to it the cities and ter- 
ritories of Bergamo, Brescia, &c. formerly in the dependence of 
Venice, as well as the duchies of Mantua and Modena, the 
principalities of Massa, and Carrara, and the cities and territories 
of Bologna, Ferrara, and Romagna, lately under the authority 
of the Pope. In return for these advantages, France made over 
to the crown of Austria, Istria, Dalmatia, all the Venetian 
islands in the Adriatic, which lay to the north-west of the gulph 
of Lodrino, and the city of Venice itself, with a large portion of 
its dominions, situated for the most part between the Tyrol, the 
lake of Guarda, and the Adriatic. But the stipulation with 
which we are at present most deeply concerned was that which 
appointed that a congress should be held at Rastadt, to consist 
of plenipotentiaries from the French Republic on the one hand, 
and from the Empire, or Germanic body, on the other; by 
whom all such difficulties as might still appear to stand in the 
way of a general and permanent pacification should be ad- 
justed and removed. 

The treaty of Campo Formio proved to be, what the very basis 
upon which it was founded led all reflecting persons to expect, 
nothing more than an armed truce; during which the opposite 
parties were less animated by the hope or the desire of a perma- 
nent peace, than the anxiety of being as speedily as possible in a 
condition to renew the war. It was a measure dictated on both 
sides by imperative necessity; for the preliminaries of Leoben 
were signed at a moment pregnant with danger, not only to the 
house of Austria, but to the victorious French army. In pro- 
portion, however, as that moment of danger was removed, and 
thrown into the back ground of the picture of Europe, the 
rival powers began to recover their habitual views and pas- 
sions. All that was pacific in the past appeared as a dream; 
—a preternatural interruption of the great affairs and interests of 
nations. The French Directory, in utter disregard of existing 
arrangements, manifested a determined disposition to extend by 
all means, and in every direction, their principles and their con- 
quests ;—the court of Vienna could not behold without a pang, 
Italy, Switzerland and Savoy a prey to French domination, and the 
Austrian dominions deprived of those boundaries and natural 
barriers, which their geographical situation had hitherto cast 
around them. Under these circumstances it can be no matter of 
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surprise to learn, that the entire period which intervened between 
the conclusion of that treaty, and the meeting of the commis- 
sioners at Rastadt, was spent by both parties in making the 
most gigantic military preparations. The same spirit continued 
to actuate them after the commissioners met. New demands 
were started, by the one side as well as the other, with no other 
view than to gain time,—the negociations were prolonged to 
an extent wholly unprecedented, and peace was the constant 
subject of official notes, and cautious conferences, at the very 
instant when one of the heaviest clouds of war that ever darkened 
the political horizon was collecting. 

But though the case was so, though as much of animosity as 
ever pervaded the feelings of both governments, and causes of 
reciprocal complaint were not wanting to either, it is extremely 
probable that they would have been equally well pleased to avoid 
the last appeal to arms; and to gain their respective objects, had 
it been practicable so to do, by presenting a front of defiance to 
one another. The fact was, that the Directory had, about this 
time, begun to lose the confidence of the French nation. The 
recruiting of their armies by means of military conscription went 
on but slowly; it required time to train the raw recruits, and to 
incorporate them efficiently with the exhausted battalions; nor 
could troops be moved, notwithstanding the possession of Swit- 
zerland, without both delay and danger, during the rigour of 
winter. The Directory, therefore, were not anxious to rush into 
hostilities, till these obstacles to success should be overcome, 
The imperialists, on the other hand, had similar motives for tem- 
porizing. Their army, for the purpose of recruiting, was dis- 
persed through Bohemia, and other provinces, at a distance from 
Suabia, and the Bavarian frontier ; indeed, the only division capa- 
ble of being brought immediately into play, was that stationed in 
Friuli, and the newly acquired Venetian states, which were 
kept in subjection only by the presence of a large armed force. 
The Russian contingent, likewise, was yet at a distance; and as 
it moved in four separate corps, and halted at different places 
for refreshment, its arrival could not be expected, for some time ; 
whilst no plan of co-operation between the armies of Germany and 
Italy, had they been in a state to enter upon operations, could 
be carried into execution before the season of communication 
by the Tyrol. Such were the circumstances which induced the 
congress of Rastadt to prolong, beyond all precedent, its unpro- 
fitable sitting, and reduced it by degrees to the rank of a diplo- 
matic war; in which the plenipotentiaries became little else 
than spies upon one another, whose whole business it was te 
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consider and determine the point, to which party its rupture or 
continuance would be of the greatest advantage. 

In the mean while occurrences were taking place in other 
parts of the world, which could not fail, sooner or later, to bring 
matters to a crisis. Buonaparte reached Alexandria in safety ; 
but his career of erratic conquest had hardly commenced, wher 
the victory of the Nile placed him and his army in a situation, 
more perilous than has often been filled by men with arms in 
their hands. The intelligence of that victory was not slow in 
spreading itself through Europe. It confirmed the Porte in its 
friendly dispositions towards England, it added weight to the ar- 
guments which were used to draw the Emperor Paul into the 
new coalition, and it induced the king of Naples, bravely perhaps, 
but rashly and improvidently, to commence immediate hostilities 
against the French. Nor was its influence less at Paris, than in 
Petersburgh, Constantinople, or Naples. The Directory saw, 
at once, that war was at hand; and it determined to anticipate, 
as far as might be, the vast projects of its enemies. _ 

Up to the month of July, 1799, the congress of Rastadt con- 
tinued its course of mutual deceit and procrastination, but the 
moment had now arrived, when neither deceit nor. procrastination 
could be persevered in longer. The ministers of France, in 
reply to a communication from Prince Metternich, arbitrarily 
demanded that the advance of the Russians should be stopped. 
The demand not being attended to, all further negociation was 
formally renounced; and both sides prepared to settle their dif- 
ference by that most effectual of all arbiters, the sword. 

We have said, that during the whole of this time, France and 
Austria had been sedulously preparing for an event which both 
anticipated. ‘The French had drawn together four large armies ; 
that of Italy, that of Switzerland, that of the Danube, and that 
of observation, with which, as soon as hostilities became inevita- 
ble, they made ready to act upon the offensive. The army of 
Italy, which consisted of 50,000 men, was commanded by Ge- 
neral Scherer, and occupied a position on the right bank of the 
Adige, so as to cover the frontiers of the Cisalpine Republic, 
and threaten Germany through the Tyrol. The French army 
of Switzerland, 45,000 strong, prepared to enter the country of 
the Grisons, and attack the Tyrol in front, under the guidance 
of General Massena. General Jourdan, at the head of 42,000 
men of the army of the Danube, made ready to support this 
attack by crossing the Rhine, traversing the defiles of the Black 
Forest, extending itself into Suabia, and turning the Lake of 
Constance and the southern part of the Tyrol; whilst Berna- 
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dotte, with the army of observation, computed to amount to 
20,000 men, should advance through the Palatinate, seize 
Manheim and Philipsbourg, and. penetrate into the valley of 
Necker, as far as Heilbronn. The object of these combined move- 
ments was the same, which the directory had pursued in 1796, 
and 1797; namely, the invasion of the hereditary states of the 
house of Austria, and the junction of the French armies under 
the walls of Vienna. 

To oppose the projected invasion there were in_ position 
through the circle of Suabia and the Tyrol, 169,000 Austrians. 
Of these the Archduke commanded what was called the grand 
army, 66,000 strong, having his left at Kempten, his centre at 
Memmingen, and his right resting upon Ulm. General Sztarray 
was at the head of 24,000 men, cantoned in the environs of 
Augsburg, or at Wurtzbourg. Eighteen thousand, under the 
directions of General Hotze, occupied the Voralburg, and the 
country of the Grisons was held by 7,000 under General Auf- 
fenberg, whilst Generals Bellegarde and Laudon covered the 
Tyrol, with a corps of 18,000 men. The army of Italy, which 
amounted to 36,000 men, and was under the orders of Kray, 
lay in position along the left bank of the Adige. 

These prodigious armies found themselves, in the beginning 
of March, occupying parallel lines of operations, which extended, 
with little or no interruption, from the banks of the Danube to 
the Adriatic gulph. No great while elapsed, however, before 
the regularity of their arrangements was disturbed. ‘Though the 
natural difficulties opposed to an attack by the French were: of 
no ordinary nature, it was a matter with them of such great 
moment to anticipate the arrival of the Russians, that they 
determined, at all hazards, to act upon the offensive ; and they 
lost not a day in carrying the plan-inte execution. 

At an early hour in the morning of the 6th, whilst Jourdan, 
moving along the Lake of Constance, advanced as far as Feld- 
kirch, Massena penetrated into the Grisons; and after a series of 
brilliant manceuvres and hard-fought actions, compelled General 
Auffenberg, with the whole of his corps, to surrender. Follow- 
ing up this success, which had enabled him to throw a column, 
under General Oudinot, across the Rhine, he assaulted the 
sition of Feldkirch; passing, at the same time, a whole divi- 
sion by his right, towards the sources of the Inn. . The attack 
upon Feldkirch was repulsed, but General Casa-Bianca, who 
headed the detached corps, penetrated on the 13th to Haut 
Engadin, and forced General Laudon to retire. 

Such were the first movements and successes of the French 
army in Switzerland ; of which, however, Jourdan could in no 
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way avail himself, as long as the important post of Feldkirch 
continued in the hands of the Imperialists. ‘Till that should be 
wrested from them, and Massena enabled to communicate with 
him by way of Bregentz, Lindau, and the eastern shores of the 
Lake of Constance, his movements must necessarily be cramped ; 
nor could he attempt any thing farther than merely to watch an 
opportunity of dispersing the left of the Archduke’s army, turning 
the Lake, and so facilitating the decisive attack which would free 
him from all his difficulties. 

With this view he manceuvred by his left, pushing it forward to 
Sigmaringen on the Danube; his centre took post on the 10th, 
at Moskirch ; but his right continued in a state of watchfulness 
at Ueberlingen, on the margin of the Lake. 

In the meanwhile, the Archduke put his troops in motion for 
the purpose of covering Feldkirch, and counteracting the de- 
signs of the French marshals. After a variety of partial en- 
counters, including two violent assaults upon Feldkireh, in 
both of which the French were defeated with great loss, the 
armies of Jourdan and the Archduke came in sight of each other. 
The former, who had called in all his detachments, and taken 
post for a while, between Hohentwiel and Dutlingen, advanced 
his head-quarters on the 18th, as far as Pfullendorf. The latter 
placed himself, on the 20th, in position along the heights of 
Salgau and Altschhausen, having his head-quarters at Schus- 
senried. But the mass of the Austrian army was still a short 
march in the rear when the above arrangements took place ; and 
as the valley and little river of Ostrach alone separated the one 
camp from the other, it was not probable that it would be en- 
abled to come up before hostilities had actually commenced. 

Ifsuch were the expectations of the Austrian commander, they 
were not founded upon mistaken grounds. Jourdan, having 
acted the farce of sending a messenger forward for the purpose of 
formally demanding whether the answer which the Directory ex- 
pected from the court of Vienna, on the subject of the Russian 
troops, had arrived, instantly moved on to the attack. Against 
the impetuosity of this assault, the Austrians were unable to 
offer any effectual resistance. ‘They were driven, at the point of 
the bayonet, as far as Holzkerchen and Klostersussen, from 
whence they retired in good order, with their main body; whilst 
the French took up an advantageous position along the high 
grounds of Ostrach and Mengen. 

On the following morning, the Archduke, having assembled 
his whole corps, advanced in ‘three columns to the attack. The 
right, under the command of the Prince of Furstemberg, passed 
by Mengen, and followed the course of the Danube; the left 
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took the road by Altschhausen, towards Pfullendorf; whilst he 
himself conducted the centre across the marshy valley of Ostrach, 
by the causeway of Salgau. 

Jourdan, after a vigorous resistance along the whole front of 
his line, found himself, in consequence of the turning of his left, 
obliged to abandon his position, and fell back in excellent order 
during the night, towards Pfullendorf; but the progress which 
the right wing of the Austrian army had made in the direction of 
Moskirch, permitted him not to halt there; and the Archduke’s 
dispositions to surround his left with superior forces, determined 
him to retire, on the night following, to Stockach and Engen. 
In executing this movement, the head of a French column, which 
had proceeded on to Buchorn, was cut off, and the battalions 
composing it made prisoners. 

These battles cost both the Republican and Imperial armies 
a heavy loss in killed, wounded, and taken; but they were not 
more bloody, nor perhaps so bloody in proportion, as the affairs 
which went on at the same time under the heights of Feldkirch. 
To force these, Massena continued to make the most desperate 
efforts. ‘Taking advantage of the temporary absence of General 
Hotze, who, as soon as intelligence reached him of the move- 
ment of the two great armies towards each other, had marched 
to support the Archduke, with a corps of ten thousand men, he 
renewed his assaults upon that post with the utmost vigour; but 
he was in every instance driven back, and finally abandoned the 
attempt. He re-passed the Rhine, placed Oudinot’s division at 
the important post of Rheineck, and withdrew, with the remainder 
of his army, into the Grisons. 

In the meanwhile, the Archduke failed not to follow up the 
advantages which he had attained. Pressing upon Jourdan 
vigorously, but with caution, he compelled that General to give 
him battle again upon the 25th. The French were, on this oc- 
casion, the assailants. ‘They attacked the Austrians in position, 
before Stockach, and during the former part of the day, they en- 
joyed every prospect of success; but a charge of cavalry, on 
which he greatly depended, failing, Jourdan found himself in 
turn assailed at all points. After a desperate resistance, the 
French retreated to their encampment at Engen and Tutlingen, 
leaving upwards of 10,000 men upon the field. But they were 
not permitted to remain there for any length of time. The a 
pearance of the Austrians induced them to retire still farther on 
the 26th; nor was any permanent position afterwards taken up 
till they had arrived at Hornberg. 

The Austrian arms were not equally successful in the Tyrol. 
There the army of General Laudon, being attacked by Casa- 
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Bianca’s corps at Bormio, was driven back upon Wintschgau, 
and the division of General Bellegarde ; at the same time that an 
assault was made by Lecourbe, upon the posts of Martinsbruck, 
Finstermunz, and Nauders. The latter attack, however, failed; 
but being renewed some time after, with fresh troops, the whole 
of these posts were carried. In this affair, Generals Dessolles 
and Loison particularly distinguished themselves, surmounting 
all the obstacles which the Wormser Joch, one of the highest 
mountains of the Julian Alps threw in their way, and taking or 
destroying the whole of General Laudon’s corps. ‘The General 
himself, with a few squadrons of horse, alone escaped. ‘These 
were brilliant achievements; they put the French in possession of 
the heads of all the great valleys of the Tyrol, and led them to 
hope that the main difficulties which stood in the way of their 
military-operations beyond the Alps were already overcome. 
Whilst these things were going on in the departments of the 
Tyrol, the Grisons, and the Rhine, the hostile armies in Italy, 
commanded on the one side by General Scherer, on the other 
by General Kray, were not inactive. The same motives which 
led to the advance of Massena and Jourdan, induced General 
Scherer to bring his opponent to action with as little delay as 
possible. For this purpose he advanced in six columns on the 
26th of March, and charged the whole of the Austrian line, be- 
tween the Lake of Garda and the Adige. The battle was long 
and obstinately contested; but with the exception of the divi- 
sion led on by Moreau, which passed the Adige, pushed forward 
to Chiusa, and obtained some advantage there, it was produc- 
tive of no favourable results to the assailants. It was renewed 
on the 27th, upon nearly the same plan, with still less effect ; for 
the division of Moreau was on that day compelled to retire, and 
all the little benefit which had been gained was lost. From that 
period up to the morning of the 30th, the armies lay upon the 
field of battle among the dead; but on the 30th, General Scherer 
again attacked on a somewhat different plan. Having driven 
the Austrian General, Kaim, from his position in front of Ve- 
rona, he threw a bridge across the Adige, and sent the division 
of General Serrurier to attack the left bank, and if possible to 
gain the heights, which covered the right of the Austrian army. 
This was a bold, but a dangerous movement. Had Scherer’s 
army consisted of 100,000 instead of 50,000 men, the manceuvre 
could have hardly failed of securing to him the greatest advan- 
tages: as it was, it led to his defeat. His detached corps, 
attacked by superior numbers, was defeated; the bridge was 
broken down ; and one wing of his army was entirely cut off from 
the other. Yet was the struggle maintained with unabated 
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vigour during the whole of that, as well as the following day. It 
was even renewed upon the 5th of April, on which occasion the 
hostile columns met, as they were from either side marching to 
the attack; but though Moreau succeeded im penetrating the 
Austrian centre, and Serrurier, after taking and losing Villa 
Franca several times, remained in possession of that post at last, 
the left of the Imperialists finally turned the French right ;. and this 
long contested affair was decided. The French were beaten. 
They evacuated, on the following morning, their posts at Isola 
della Scala, and Villa Franca, and retreated by Roverbello, 
where their rear-guard arrived on the 7th. 

The following remarks of M. Dumas on this occasion will 
show, that his opinion, as to the cause of General Scherer’s defeat, 
accords precisely with our own. 

** General Scherer, in throwing his left wing beyond the Adige, so 
completely disconnected bis attacks, as neither to be able to support 
them, nor to withdraw such forces as might possibly become necessary 
to himself. It is rare for so hazardous a movement, and one so entirely 
breaking all union in the general line of battle, to obtain that decisive 
success which is anticipated from it. On the contrary, numerous ex- 
amples occur of disasters brought on in the foolish hope of striking a 


decisive blow by bearing down upon the enemy's rear and point of 
retreat. 


“‘ The success of these master-strokes is often due to chance, though 
yet more frequently to the negligence of the enemy ; and it may be laid 
down as a principle, that wherever in a general engagement any material 
obstacle is placed between the centre and the wings, a vital error has 
been committed.” 

The results of this great battle were in the highest degree 
advantageous to the Imperial arms. Delivered from the pre- 
sence of Scherer’s army, General Kray was enabled to invest, 
at the same instant, the now important places of Peschiera and 
Mantua; whilst the entire chain of French Cisalpine posts, ex- 
teriding from Bormio, as far as the Lakes Idro and Garda, were 
attacked and forced. On the side of the Tyrol again, Laudon 
and Bellegarde, having re-assembled their broken troops, com- 
pelled Lecourbe and Dessolles to abandon the commanding posi- 
tion which they had taken up, and to retire, the one upon Enga- 
din, and the other, after some hard fighting, first upon Mantua, 
and finally as far as Zernez. Along the department of the Rhine, 
the Imperialists, if not equally successful, contmued, at all 
events, to gain ground. ‘There was an affair at Hornberg, be- 
tween the advance of the Archduke’s army and the out-posts of 
General Ernouf, who, on the illness of Jourdan, had succeeded 
to the command. It terminated in favour of the former, and 
caused the French to retreat with precipitation towards the 
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bridge of Kehl. That bridge was covered and defended by the 
town of Schaffhausen, which the Republicans took every care to 
strengthen ; but Schauffhausen being attacked on the 13th, by the 
Archduke, was carried sword in hand; and the French finally 
passed the Rhine, burning the bridge in their rear. Thus, on 
all sides, had fortune declared for the Imperialists, and the plan 
with which the Republicans opened the campaign was of neces- 
sity abandoned. 

The French army of Italy had fixed its head-quarters at Lodi, 
leaving Mantua in a state of blockade, and Peschiera warmly be- 
sieged, when certain events took place, which could not but se- 
riously affect the issues of future operations in that country. On 
the one side, General Scherer resigned his command, and was 
succeeded by one of the ablest officers in the revolutionary ranks, 
Moreau ; on the other, Suwarrow, arriving with the first divi- 
sion of the Russian contingent, assumed the guidance of the 
allied forces. ‘The latter circumstance occurred on the 18th of 
April, the former on the 17th. Both armies felt the change. 
The Imperialists instantly began to act with a degree of vigour 
and activity hitherto unknown to them. The castles of Ferrara 
and Brescia were both assaulted, and the latter carried on the 
20th. The siege of Peschiera was’ vigorously pressed, and the 
garrison compelled to capitulate; whilst the army of Moreau, 
harassed by repeated attacks, particularly at Cremona and Cas- 
sano, was driven to take post behind the Adda. Bergamo was 
stormed, and carried; Milan was threatened; in a word, the 
whole of the country, from the Adige to the Adda, was, in the 
space of a few days, cleared of French troops. 

Having concluded these details, M. Dumas thinks fit to in- 
dulge himself in a long digression, touching the general politics 
of England; her mighty projects, and inexhaustible resources, 
He describes her superiority at sea as being altogether irre- 
sistible, and gives a lively description of the last efforts of the 
continental powers to meet her upon that element. But though 
we are far from finding fault with our author, on the score 
of any statement made by him, we are not of opinion that, 
in handling such subjects, he particularly excels. We shall 
not, therefore, follow him farther than by stating, that whilst 
the escape of Admiral Bruix’s fleet from Brest threw the 
whole of Great Britain, for a short time, into the greatest con- 
sternation, it called forth from the government a degree of 
energy, such as even a British government was hardly supposed 
to possess. Squadrons were fitted out, and sent to sea, with a 
celerity quite unprecedented ; and at a time when the shores of 
Ireland were most tenaciously watched, the Channel, the Ger- 
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man Ocean, the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic, all swarmed 
with British cruizers. But M. Bruix eluded them all. He took 
shelter in Toulon, from whence, in a short while after, he con- 
veyed the invading force safely to Alexandria, only that he might 
himself become the prey of Nelson and his gallant followers. 
We return now to the operations on shore. 

When Moreau and Suwarrow respectively assumed the com- 
mand of the opposing armies, that of the Republicans was re- 
duced from 50,000 to little more than 30,000, whilst that of the 
Imperialists amounted to nearly 60,000 men. Against odds so 
tremendous, against a mass so numerous, guided too, by a gene- 
ral second to none in his time, in energy and experience, the 
French commander could offer no efficient opposition. To act 
offensively was, in his case, impossible ; there remained for him 
but one course to pursue, which was, by continually avoiding a 
general engagement, except on terms decidedly advantageous to 
himself, and retiring from one strong position to another, to pro- 
tract the war for as long a time as possible, in order that succours 
might arrive from France, and an opportunity be given to the 
armies of the Rhine and the Tyrol of striking a blow. He 
adopted this course with admirable dexterity. The posts of 
Cassano and Lecco,though both disputed with great obstinacy, 
were abandoned ; the line of the Adda, after having been held as 
long as it was tenable, was given up, and the French army re- 
treated into Milan, whither it was immediately followed by the 
allies. 

The country of the Grisons was all this while a scene of con 
tinued active operations, of which Generals Hotze, Massena, 
Bellegarde, and Lecourbe, and latterly the Archduke himself, were 
the principal directors. For a while all things went in favour of 
the French. General Bellegarde attacked Lecourbe in his posi- 
tion above the town of Engadin, without success, and Hotze was 
equally unsuccessful in his attempt upon the strong post of 
Luciensteig; and a rising among the natives themselves was 
crushed, with terrible slaughter, by Massena. But the tide gra- 
dually turned; and before the end of the month, the whole of that 
district, with the exception of a few of the more remote vallies, 
was delivered from the presence of the Republicans. The Arch- 
duke, finding himself unmolested by the corps in his immediate 
front, flew to the assistance of his countrymen. Luciensteig was 
at last carried by assault; Coire and Reichenau were evacuated ; 
the passes of Sargans, Ragatz, Vettis, and Kunkels, were occu- 
pied by the Imperialists, and the whole of Massena’s line, strong 
as it was by nature, and ably defended, was broken in every part. 

As we are desirous in this paper to give some account both 
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of Buonaparte’s campaigns in Egypt, and that of the Duke of 
York in Holland, it will be impossible to attempt even the 
most meagre abridgement of the very interesting events, as 
well in Italy as along the Rhine, which followed the movements 
just referred to. We must, therefore, content ourselves with 
stating that, as soon as he had fairly driven the Republicans to 
adopt a system purely defensive, Suwarrow turned himself 
vigorously to the reduction of all the posts, towns, and castles, 
ito which they had thrown garrisons, throughout the extent of 
his conquests, Mantua was besieged, the Castle of Milan 
blockaded, and Moreau being driven from a strong position, 
which he had taken up for the purpose of covering ‘Turin, that 
city was carried, and the citadel placed in a state of siege. Tor- 
tona was invested; Ferrara and Ravenna’ carried by assault; in 
a word, the whole of the north of Italy, except the particular 
spots on which the French army, from time to time, made a 
stand, seemed to be in a fair way of being delivered from the 
Republican yoke ; but just about this time a revolution occurred 
in Paris, such as was not very unfrequent in those times; the mem- 
bers of the Directory were changed, and the new rulers deter- 
mined to make the most strenuous exertions for the recovery of 
those advantages which their predecessors had lost. 

Whilst fresh armies were organizing in France, General Mac- 
donald, who, on the recall of Championnet, succeeded to the com- 
mand of the army of Naples, received orders to form, at all 
hazards, a junction with Moreau. In obedience to these direc- 
tions, Macdonald, having joined to himself the division of Gau- 
thier, set out at the head of 25,000 men, to follow the road which 
leads between the Apennines and the Po, across the duchies of 
Modena, Parma, and Piacentia. Suwarrow was not unexpect- 
ant of this movement, and he had made every preparation to de- 
feat it. He requested and obtained two powerful reinforce- 
ments; the one of 11,000 Russians, the other of a corps of 
Austrians, under Bellegarde, which enabled him, in spite of his 
numerous sieges, to keep the field with full 30,000 men; and he 
hastened to oppose these to the army of Macdonald, before it 
should be able to effect its junction with that of Moreau. ‘The 
two corps met at Trebia, where a sanguinary battle ensued, 
which lasted, with little or no intermission, from the morning of 
the 17th, to the evening of the 19th of June. This was one of 
the most hard-fought actions which took place during the whole 
war. Upwards of 9,000 French soldiers, with many of the best 
generals, and other officers in the army, fell; and Macdonald, 
compelled to abandon his designs, made a precipitate retreat. 

Suwarrow, having secured this victory, lost no time in turning 
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it to account. He flew to oppose Moreau; but before he could 
bring that officer to action, large reinforcements reached the 
French army, and General Joubert arrived to command it. A va- 
riety of movements now occurred, extending through the remain- 
ing days of June, and the whole of July; and operating along 
the entire theatre of two states. Many partial encounters took 
place, the greater number of which were favourable to the allies ; 
many fortresses were taken and posts carried, but it was not till 
towards the middle of August that the great battle of Novi was 
fought, which may be said to have completely broken, for a sea- 
son, the power of the Republicans in Italy. It would be doing 
injustice to our author were we to pass by his description of that 
brilliant affair; or to give it in other words than his own. 

General Joubert, anxious to raise the siege of Tortona, which 
Suwarrow with his whole army covered, determined, with the 
full approbation of Moreau his second in command, to risk a 
battle for that purpose. With this view he put his divisions in 
motion, and came in sight of the allies, who had manceuvred so 
as to place their right upon Orba, and the left at Rivalta. 


“ On the 14th of August,” says M. Dumas, “ the two armies were 
occupied in observing one another, and in completing their several 
dispositions. General Joubert drew up on the heights in an oblique 

sition, his right towards the Scrivia, the centre towards Novi, and the 
eft towards Bassaluzzo, which enabled him to cover the movement of 
a column that was detached from the right beyond the Scrivia, in order 
to follow by Cassano di Spinola, the mountains which continue to the 
right of that river, and to reach Tortona. 

“ This movement, which General Suwarrow was no longer able to 
prevent, but by displacing the present army, determined him to attack 
on the morning of the 15th. 

** The attack was commenced by the right of the allies commanded 
by General Kray, against the left of the French, where General Joubert 
commanded in person. Scarcely were they engaged, when the latter, 
wishing to animate by his presence a charge of infantry, and calling 
‘ en avant, en avant!’ was struck to the heart by a ball, and fell exclaim- 
ing, ‘ marchez, marchez toujours !’ 

“ While General Kray was endeavouring to fall upon the rear of 
Novi, he was attacked in front by the Russian General Bagration ; but 
both were repulsed ; the Russian division, under General Deerfelden, 
in the centre, and the left wing of General Melas, received orders to sup- 
port Bagration, the first by the causeway of Novi, and General Melas 
reascending the left bank of the Scrivia; but this double attack had no 
better success than that of the Generals Kray and Bagration ; General 


Deerfelden attempted, without success, to gain the heights on the left of 
Novi. 


“The whole front of the two armies was engaged, and the carnage 
was dreadful. 
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“ At three o'clock the corps of General Ktay having been twice re- 
pulsed and much weakened, General Suwarrow caused a second at- 
tack against the heights of Novi by the three Russian divisions under 
the orders of Generals Deerfelden, Bagration, and Miloradowitsch ; but 
such was the steadiness of the, French, that notwithstanding the re- 
iterated charges of the Russians they still maintained their position. 
The centre of the allied army was almost destroyed; three times the 
attack was sustained or renewed by General Suwarrow with the most 
determined vigour, in order to occupy or at least to restrain the French 
centre, which he found it impossible to force. General Moreau, who 
had resumed the command after the death of Joubert, led them’on in 
person, and, as well as the Generals St. Cyr and Desolles, performed 
prodigies of valour. 

‘* Meanwhile General Melas, with eight battalions of grenadiers and 
six battalions of Austrian infantry, which formed the left wing of the 
allied army, having reached the first heights of Novi on the side of 
Pietale, and despatched the corps under General Nobili along the left 
bank of the Scrivia, endeavoured to overpower the whole right of the 
French army ; he advanced as far as Serravalle, which he relieved; he 
occupied Arquata, and proceeded by the way of Serravalle upon Novi; 
he directed an attack on the right flank of the French by the division of 
General Folich, led on by the first battalion of Furtsenberg and by the 
brigade commanded by Major General Lusignan, who, vehemently re- 
pulsed on the first charge, was himself seriously wounded, and made 
prisoner. General Melas sustained the column which formed his right 
by a second under the orders of General Laudon; a third, headed by 
General Lichtenstein, received orders to pass the French line to the back 
of their right, and to occupy the advantageous positions afforded in the 
intervals of their columns; General Melas caused their advance to be 
protected by batteries corresponding with the line of their movement. 
This manceuvre decided the day. 

“« Towards five in the evening, General Melas, with the grenadiers of 
Paar, attacked in flank the position of Novi, which had cost so much 
blood from the commencement of the action, and which Moreau now 
proceeded to reinforce in order to cover the retreat which he had or- 
dered, The French, finding themselves nearly surrounded, were con- 
strained to abandon Novi; the column under the Prince de Lichtenstein 
had already intercepted their communication with Gavi. It was only 
possible, therefore, for them to retire by their left flank upon Ovada. 
The retreat was at first effected in good order, but the artillery not hav- 
ing moved off through the village of Pasturana so quickly as it might 
have done, the division which formed the rear-guard found the village 
crowded with troops; its progress was arrested, itself thrown into dis- 
order, and speedily overtaken by the corps of General Karackzy, who 
had been despatched by General Suwarrow in their, pursuit. The 
French generals Perignon, Grouchy, and Partouneaux, made a last effort 
to rally the rear-guard, in which they were unsuccessful; all three were 
wounded and made prisoners, along vith the Piedmontese general Colli. 
Perignon and Grouchy received several sabre wounds. 
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“ General Grouchy, who after several fruitless attempts, had rallied a 
body of cavalry, made a charge with a standard in his hand, and after losing 
it im the struggle, he placed his hat on the point of his sword, and re- 
turned to the charge, hut he was this time wounded and thrown from his 
horse. Night put an end to the contest,” 


It is hardly necessary for us to remind the reader, that the good 
effects which might have resulted from this splendid victory,—a 
victory which M. Dumas not unaptly compares to those of Mal- 
plaquet in 1709, and Francfort sur POder in 1759, were sadly 
counteracted by the unfortunate change which soon afterwards 
took place in the plans and councils of the allies. Called away 
from the scene of his triumphs to assist in the subjugation of 
Switzerland, Suwarrow found himself deserted in that difficult 
country by the corps which ought to have supported him, and in- 
stead of acting there the brilliant part which he had acted on the 
plains of Italy, was with much difficulty, and by dint of extraor- 
dinary courage and perseverance: on the part of his troops, only 
enabled to save himself from destruction. The Archduke, in the 
mean while, began to relax in his exertions. The invasion of 
France was no longer hinted at, but every nerve applied to se- 
cure and reduce to order those states which the house of Austria 
had recovered. Finally, Russia withdrew altogether from the 
coalition, and the fabric, which it had cost so much blood and 
treasure to erect, was shaken to its foundation. But it is high 
time that we should turn our eyes to other parts of the world. 

Whilst the Russian and Austrian armies were thus pressing 
upon the French Republic on one side, it appeared advisable to 
the British government to try the effect of a diversion on another. 
The Dutch, it was believed, were ripe for revolt; and nothing 
more was wanting than the arrival of a force, round which they 
might rally, in order at once to lead them into it. Measures 
were accordingly entered into for the invasion of Holland by a 
combined army of English and Russians, of which the chief 
command was to be intrusted to the Duke of York; and prepa- 
rations began, about the middle of the summer, to be set on foot 
for its organization. It does not appear that any attempts were 
made to keep secret the point towards which the armament im 
question was destined. On the contrary, the assembling of 
some 20 or 25,000 men along the coast of the mouth of the 
Thames, as well as the numerous proclamations in favour of the 
Stadtholder, which were industriously circulated, served to satisfy 
the Directory, as early as the month of July, that a storm would, 
before long, burst upon some part of the Batavian Republic. ‘The 
Republicans were not remiss in preparing to meet it. ‘The newly- 
raised national guard was embodied and regularly drilled, fresh 
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corps of French troops poured into Holland, and General Brune, 
to whom the care of that province was intrusted, animated every 
thing by his presence and extraordinary activity. 

Though the regiments nominated for this important service 
began to assemble in July, it was the middle of August before 
the first division, which consisted of 12,000 men, under the orders 
of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, could put to sea. The coast of 
Holland was made on the 20th; when the Dutch fleet, under 
Admiral Story, which lay in the rear of the isle of the Texel, 
was invited to hoist the Orange flag; intimation being at the same 
time conveyed to the crews, that 20,000 British troops were al- 
ready on shore at the Helder; but the Dutch admiral rejected 
the offer, the wind became foul, and General Abercrombie’s 
corps was unable to attempt a debarkation, till the morning of 
the 27th. An opportunity was thus afforded to the Dutch ge- 
neral Daendels, who commanded in that district, to dispute the 
landing, and of that opportunity he failed not to avail himself. 
The following is M. Dumas’s narrative of the affair which en- 
sued. We give it, because it is, strange to say, remarkable for its 
want of correctness in almost every particular. 


‘“‘ General Daendels, who had collected his division at Keeten, pro- 
ceeded to the Downs with a few battalions of chasseurs. ‘The engage- 
ment commenced at the moment that the advanced-guard of the English 
endeavoured to occupy the Downs and bear down in front. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Luck was among the killed, and the remainder of the troops of 
the division of Daendels, the fifth demi-brigade, a regiment of cavalry, 
and a part of the horse artillery successively took part in the fight. The 
English advanced-guard, being additionally reinforced, continued to gain 
ground. The Dutch battalion of Herbig made a charge with the 
bayonet, and was in its turn taken in flank by the English light horse. 
This warmly contested engagement, which cost the English about a 
thousand men, lasted until four in the afternoon. The Dutch fought at 
a disadvantage on the unequal ground of the Downs, on account of a 
hot fire, under the protection of which it was impossible to prevent the 
debarkation from taking place. ‘They were constrained to abandon the 
beach to the English, and General Daendels resumed his former position 
at Keeten.” 


Now, in the first place, the loss of the English in this affair 
amounted, according to the official returns which now lie before 
us, not to 1,000, but to 454, in killed, wounded, and missing. 
In the next place, it is not true that the Republicans were greatly 
annoyed, or the British troops effectually supported by the fire of 
the shipping. ‘The lighter vessels and gun-boats cleared the 
beach, it is true, of the Dutch piquets, and so opened a way 
for the secure landing of the troops; but the troops once landed 
could derive no further support from them. The English line 
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stood between the enemy and the flotilla; it is’ not conceivable 
that the latter would throw its fire’ through such an obstacle. 
But we must pass on to other matters. 

A footing on shore being this gained, the Helder was im- 
mediately evacuated, and the Dutch fleet, after a fruitless attempt 
on the part of the Admiral to stir up the people to resistance, 
was taken possession of. On the 28th, a reinforcement of 
5,000 men under General Don arriving, Sir Ralph Abercrombie 
advanced, and took up a position on the Ist of September at 
the Zuype, having his right at Petten. and his left at Oude. 
In the mean while, General Daendels’s corps, which had fallen 
back upon the line of the Schermer, was strengthened by the 
arrival of 7,000 French troops under Brune, and a Batavian divi- 
sion under Dumonceau. The union of these two corps made upa 
total of about 25,000 men ;—a force too great to warrant General - 
Abercrombie in acting upon the offensive. He contented himself, 
therefore, with throwing up works, and entrenching himself as 
effectually as circumstances would allow; and he was permitted 
to persevere in this course without molestation up to the morning 
of the 10th. 

On that day, General Brune, eager to strike a blow before 
the arrival of the Russians and the Duke of York’s corps, at- 
tacked the British position with his whole army. He came on 
in three columns, directing his principal efforts against the flank 
of the Slaper-Dyke; but he was every where repulsed, and 
retired, after an obstinate contest, with the loss of nearly 2,000 men. 
This was the last serious attempt on the part of the Republicans 
to take advantage of the divided state of the allied army ; for there 
arrived, between the 12th and 15th, three fresh brigades of British 
troops, as well as two of the three promised divisions of Russians ; 
and the Duke of York found, on disembarking, that there were 
33,000 effective men in his camp. 

His Royal Highness could not but feel that the same motive 
which had induced General Brune to act, a few days before, against 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie, ought now to have influence with him- 
self. As yet, he was superior to the enemy by about ten thousand 
men; it was of the first moment to bring on a general action, 
before that superiority should be lost. On the morning of the 
19th, the allied army accordingly moved forward in four columns. 
That on the right, which consisted entirely of Russians, un- 
happily began its operations two full‘hours earlier than had been 
agreed upon. It pressed on, likewise, with a degree of preci- 
pitancy which for a while, indeed, carried every thing before it, 
but which unavoidably exposed both flanks, and detached it from 
the rest of the army. The consequence was, that the French, 
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recovering from their panic, assailed it in front, and on both sides, 
it fell into utter confusion, and was wholly routed with the loss 
of its generals, and two thirds of its numbers. This disaster 
decided the fortune of the day. ‘Though he had succeeded in 
every other point, the British General seeing his right exposed, 
was obliged to suspend the further progress of his columns, 
and to retire, in the evening, to the position which he had quit- 
ted with such fair prospects of victory. 

Most of our readers are probably aware, that the attack upon 
General Brune’s army was renewed, on the 2d of October. On 
which occasion the Republicans were driven from all their posts 
at Schoreldam, Bergem, and Egmont-op-Zee. But they fell back 
upon a second line still stronger than the first; and from that, all 
the exertions of the allies failed in dislodging them. On the 6th 
however, a sanguinary affair took place ;—it was brought on ac- 
cidentally, and produced no decided result; but it seemed to sa- 
tisfy the conductors of the Anglo-Russian expedition, that a con- 
tinued perseverance in offensive hostilities, would only wear away 
their own strength, without in any degree forwarding the object 
for which the expedition had been fitted out. A retreat was, ac- 
cordingly, determined upon; and the troops were at last with- 
drawn from the Helder, in accordance with the terms of a capi- 
tulation entered into for that purpose. 

We have hurried over our author’s narrative of the landing at 
the Helder, partly because we are satisfied that its details must 
be fresh in the memory of most of our readers, partly because it 
is, perhaps, the least accurate of all his relations, but chiefly be- 
cause we were desirous of leaving some space for a notice of the 
most remarkable occurrence in this eventful year—Buonaparte’s 
expedition to Egypt. Never has a great conqueror embarked 
upon a scheme more truly romantic, as well as daring, than this. 
In whatever light we regard it, whether we look to the amount of 
the difficulties to be overcome, to the scanty means—compara- 
tively scanty we mean—afforded for its accomplishment, or to the 
gigantic views of the individual who planned, and, to a certain 
extent, carried it into execution, there 1s nothing in history which 
we consider as at all worthy to be put into comparison with that 
project; it stands quite alone in all its bearmgs. It was a 
scheme, no doubt, which, had it succeeded according to the 
wishes of its inventor, would have materially affected the interests 
and power of this country;—as Englishmen, therefore, we are 
bound to rejoice in its failure. But whether the benefits pro- 
posed to be conferred by it upon the world at large, more espe- 
cially upon the Eastern nations, were not such as may be looked 
for through no other channel whatever, is a question which it be- 
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hoves us to pause before we pretend to answer, Be this, however, 
as it may—he must be singularly warped by prejudice deed 
who continues to deny to the individual who planned that expe- 
dition at least as much honour as he is accustomed to award to 
the memory of those warriors of old, who, wherever they went, 
made victory pave the way to civilization and good government. 
The treaty of Campo Formio was hardly signed when the Di- 
rectory, jealous of the growing influence of Buonaparte, recalled 
him from his command in Italy, under the pretext of placing him 
at the head of a force which was collected for the ostensible pur- 
pore of invading England. It would appear that to this design 
uonaparte had always been averse. Whether his disinclination 
proceeded from a well-grounded apprehension that England*was 
not in a state to authorize any attempt at its subjugation, or whe- 
ther, as has been insinuated, he was anxious to settle the affairs of 
Great Britain, as well as those of the rest of Europe, at the Con- 
gress of Rastadt, we take it not upon us to determine, Of one 
fact, however, we can speak confidently, namely, that he not only 
proposed, but obtained permission from his government, to exer- 
cise his talents upon a totally new field, where he represented that 
a blow might be struck at the resources of Great Britain far more 
decisive than could be done by a mere descent upon her shores, 
The expedition of which he offered to put himself at the head 
had for its object the conquest and civilization of Egypt. That 
country was to be made again, as it had formerly been, the great 
emporium of eastern trade to Europe; whilst from it, as from.a 
centre, principles were to go forth which should at once deliver 
the Hindoos from the yoke of England, emancipate the Greeks 
from Turkish bondage, revolutionize or obtain free constitutions 
for Austria and Hungary, and restore to Poland liberty and a 
national existence. We cannot pause to detail a moiety of the 
magnificent views which appear to have actuated Buonaparte on 
this occasion; but though they all tended to the ruin of England, 
it is impossible to deny that they were all of them. magnificent. 
_ On the 20th of May, 1798, a fleet, consisting of 13 sail of the 
line, 6 frigates, a few corvettes, and about 350 transports, set sail 
from the harbour of Toulon, under the guidance of Admiral 
Bruix. There was on board these vessels an army of 25,000 
veteran soldiers, well appointed, well disciplined, ably officered, 
and amply supplted with all kinds of military stores,—and the 
leader of the whole was Buonaparte. The fleet directed its course 
eastward; it was joined on the way by 36 additional transports, 
and 4000 fresh troops, in Bastia; and it anchored off the island 
of Malta, on the 10th of June. As the possession of that island 
was in the highest degree important to his future operations, Buo- 
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naparte made no delay in seeking a quarrel with the Knights of 
St. John, who then held it. ‘Troops were landed at various parts, 
the city was invested, and in twenty-four hours it consented to re- 
ceive a French garrison. Four thousand men being left to pre- 
serve it, the remainder returned to their ships, and the fleet, as 
soon as it had taken in fresh water, continued its course. 

The strenuous but unsuccessful efforts made by Sir Horatio 
Nelson to overtake and intercept this expedition must be fresh in 
the memory of all our readers. Admiral Bruix proceeded on his 
way without interruption. On the 25th of June he made Can- 
dia, and on the 1st of July appeared -before the city of Alexan- 
dria. ‘There intelligence was communicated to him that Admiral 
Nelson’s squadron had preceded his arrival by some days; and 
as Buonaparte naturally concluded that it still lay about the coast, 
he urged and succeeded in effecting an immediate disembarkation. 
Five or six thousand men landed that very day; Alexandria was 
stormed and taken; and the ships moving into the bay of Aboukir, 
the remainder, with all the stores, horses, artillery, &c. were 
safely conveyed to shore. 

Having thus gained a footing in the country, Buonaparte made 
haste to turn it to the readiest account. Alexandria being re- 
duced to order, he set out with the main of his army towards 
Grand Cairo, following the course of the Nile, which covered his 
left flank, and on the 13th of July found himself in front of Che- 
breis, which was occupied by a corps of 7 or 8000 Mamelukes, 
under Mourad-Bey. ‘These were instantly attacked; they fought 
bravely, but their undisciplined valour was no match for French 
gallantry; they were defeated and dispersed. But they rallied 
again in an intrenched position at the village of Embabeh, and 
being joined by a corps of Arabs, again offered battle. ‘This 
action like the former, ended in favour of the invaders, who took 
in the Mameluke camp 40 pieces of cannon, and upwards of 
400 camels. 

Besides the immediate plunder which fell into their hands, the 
last victory secured to the French the possession of Grand Cairo. 
They entered that city on the 22d; the government of the Mame- 
lukes was overthrown, and the conquest of Lower Egypt, as the 
whole of the country from Cairo to the sea is called, was accom- 
plished. 

During the progress of these operations, and indeed through- 
out the whole of his sojourn in the country, Buonaparte paid, in 
his own person, and required his soldiers to pay, the utmost re- 
spect to the prejudices and usages, both civil and religious, of the 
Egyptians. Master of the capital;he next set himself to the task 
of new-modelling the government, and opening the eyes of the 
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people to a better order of things. Perhaps there was much that 
deserved to be called visionary in his proceedings; a number of 
illiterate and semi-barbdrous Beys made but a wretched figure 
under the denomination of Notables; and tribes accustomed to 
the patriarchal institutions of the desert, could but view with stu- 
pid wonderment the introduction among them of popular assem- 
blies. Yet for a while all things seemed to proceed as: the 
French General could have wished, and the natives and foreigners 
lived together in the greatest apparent harmony. 

Nor was Buonaparte unmindful all this while of the interests 
of general knowledge. With his armed multitude came astrono- 
mers, chymists, geologists, botanists, geographers, antiquaries, 

*/professors, in short, in every branch of philosophy, who, under his 
guidance and protection, turned themselves each to his favourite 
pursuit. Seldom has such a spectacle been presented to the eyes 
of mankind as that which now met them in the country of the 
Ptolemies. Warriors, politicians, and men of science followed 
their several occupations as it were side by side, and order and 
decorum prevailed in the midst of bloodshed and violence. 

This flattering state of affairs was not, however, of long conti- 
nuance. The inhabitants of Cairo and its vicinity broke out into 
open rebellion, which was not quelled without some loss to the 
French, and prodigious slaughter among themselves; whilst Eng- 
land and the Porte prepared to wrest from the invaders their in- 
secure conquests. ‘The battle of the Nile, moreover, which at 
once cut off every hope of securing reinforcements or supplies 
from Europe, had roused into action all the chiefs and beys of 
Upper Egypt. Hordes of Mamelukes threatened the French 
outposts on all sides; and Commodore Sir Sidney Smith, arriving 
with a squadron on the coast, prepared to support them. To 
oppose these multiplied dangers, and to crush at a blow all who 
were adverse to his designs, Buonaparte determined upon an ex- 
pedition across the desert into Syria; at the same time that a divi- 
sion should penetrate up the country by the Nile, for the purpose 
of effecting a diversion. 

He set out upon this campaign in the beginning of 1799, at the 
head of 12,895 men, and his progress, in spite of all the obstacles 
which nature and the enemy threw in his way, was for a time pro- 
digious. His army had moved in different divisions and travelled 
by different routes, but it united on the 6th of February before 
El-Arisch, which was held by a native garrison of 2000 men. The 
place was attacked and carried at the point of the bayonet. The 
prow where a serious opposition met them was Jaffa, which 

the Turks defended with much obstinacy; but, like El-Arisch, it 

was also carried at last, and there remained but one post capable 
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of arresting the further progress af this victoriousarmy. St,Jean 
d’Acre refused to open its gates, and Buonaparte prepared to 
besiege it. 

Of the gallant defence of that city by Djezzar-Pacha and his 
ally Sir Sidney Smith, it is not necessary that we should give 
here any particular account, It was, to use the words of our au- 
thor, “ une continuité d’assauts et de combats livrés dans un 
espace si réserré, que les assiégeans et les assiégés furent pend- 
ant deux mois a la distance du jet d’une pierre les uns des au- 
tres;” and it ended, as every body knows, in the retreat of the 
French. The retreat was conducted in good order, and the 
noe or rather the remains of the troops, re-entered Cairo early 
in June. 

It was well for Buonaparte that he had uot longer persisted in 
his endeavours to reduce Acre. ‘The whole of Upper Egypt was 
in a ferment. The Mamelukes, recovering their courage, gave 
ample employment to Dessaix, who had been appointed to keep 
them in check; whilst a Turkish army landing at Aboukir, pro- 
ceeded to place Alexandria ina state of investment. Buonaparte 
flew to its assistance, attacked the besiegers in their trenches, and 
after a long and hard-fought action, defeated them with great 
slaughter. ‘This was his last military operationin Egypt. Having 
strengthened the works at Alexandria, and otherwise put that 
city im a state of defence, he returned to Cairo, where the intelli- 
gence of Dessaix’s success was communicated to him, and where 
he devoted a few days to the confirmation of that tranquillity 
which now every where prevailed. But Buonaparte’s own views 
had already turned themselves elsewhere, and on the 24th of 
August he finally quitted Egypt. The following are the ob- 
servations with which M. Dumas concludes his history of this re- 
markable war :— 


“ This war in Egypt, which we are apt to regard merely as a grand 
episode, operated powerfully on the affairs of France and of all. Europe, 
The harbour and Peninsula of Aboukir will be no less celebrated than 
the gulf of Ambracia, and the promontory of Actium ; nor was the naval 
engagement of Aboukir more fatal to the French than that on shore was 
advantageous to them. If Buonaparte had, like Antony, had his choice 
of contending on either element, he would not have required the advice 
of the old centurion, which was equally applicable to the French as to 
the Romans fighting for Antony, on board his vessels; that advice was— 
Let us leave these Egyptians and Phenicians to fight at sea, the land is 
our element, on land we are sure to conquer. 

** We have observed the effect produced on the combined powers by 
the victory of Nelson, and the total destruction of the French fleet. The 
victory of Buonaparte, and the annihilation of the Turkish army on the 
Peninsula, had not, as we shall see, less important consequences. 
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“‘ What an instance of the caprice of Fortune and the destiny. of 
empires! The two most powerful among modern nations—perpetual 
rivals, and continually affecting the superiority in arms, the one on the 
ocean, and the other on the land—have rendered the same shores illus- 
trious by two battles equally memorable, and on the same localities, 
where the soldiers of Antony and Octavius contended for the last time.” 

This is perfectly French, but it is tolerably just notwithstanding. 

The length to which this Article has already extended warns us 
to stop here. There are in these volumes many matters of which 
we have taken but a very imperfect notice, some which we have 
not noticed at all; but we have done our best to make our readers 
acquainted with the general contents of the whole. We can daly 
add, that whoever may take the trouble to peruse the volumes for 
himself, will, if he have any relish for lively description and happy 
narrative, find that he has set himself to a task not less agreeable 
than profitable. ‘To the subsequent volumes we propose to re- 
turn on some future occasion. 


Art. 1V.—Lettres sur le Bengale, écrites des Bords du Gange. 
Par F. Deville, Capitaine de Marine. Paris. 1826. I8vo. 


Tuere is a French maxim, the precise proverbial terms of which 
we cannot at this instant call to mind, but of which the purport 
is, that a wise man learns to shave on the chin of a fool; and 
though we do not mean to pronounce (nor is this our coup 
@essai,) whether a young critic can most advantageously wield 
his maiden pen in the castigation of a very silly author—we hesi- 
tate not to say, that admitting this to be the case, we never met 
with an auctorial chin (to apply the proverb,) half so well adapted 
for the first cut of a critical razor, as that of Mons, le Capitaine 
de Marine, whose letters are in both senses of the term lying be- 
fore us. ‘The English reader will easily suppose, that even with 
all fit literary acquirements, a Frenchman would not prove the 
most impartial writer on the state of India, with reference to the 
British power in that quarter, for his unavoidably recurring re- 
membrance of the successless struggles of his own nation to 
maintain something like an equality with ours in the East, must 
of course increase his hereditary dislike of us; nor could he rea- 
dily be brought to allow us credit.either for the superior military 
tact which expelled the other European intruders; or for the sys- 
tem of government which so very effectually debars their return. 
But, if even with all the learning and powers of research, which 
are indispensable in a historian, a Frenchman might not be found 
the most unobjectionable commentator on our Eastern aflairs, 
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still less is it to be expected that a pert, ignorant, and flippant 
master of a French trading-vessel, whose travels to the interior 
extended no farther than Chandernagore, (some thirty or forty 
miles from Calcutta,) and whose utter ignorance of the lan- 
guages, English as well as native, was alone sufficient to ‘incapa- 
citate him as a describer of manners and customs—still less, we 
repeat, is it to be supposed that such an individual can produce 
a valuable account of what is altogether beyond his professional 
sphere, and what he has only viewed with the prejudiced eye of a 
jealous coxcomb. It seems almost incredible, but is literally 
trye, that this trumpery pamphlet has been gravely referred to on 
several occasions as an authority! Now, if the epistolary corre- 
spondence of Captain Deville were to fali into the hands only of 
persons who had been in India, and who are well acquainted with 
all circumstances appertaining to that country, it would be 
superfluous for us to hold up his crudities to refutation or con- 
tempt, because no such person could read ten successive pages 
without meeting with inventions the most barefaced, facts the 
most shamefully perverted, or reasonings the most absurd, which 
his own knowledge would enable him to see through as he read ; 
but as these ridiculous billets doux of the Captain are more likely 
to be conned by the lovers of fiction than by the students of his- 
tory, and by the fair sex rather than by ours, we think it worth 
while to occupy a very few pages of a work like this in explain- 
ing to such readers that culpable misrepresentations are without 
the pale of authorized fiction; and that even a French lover, with 
all his affected admiration of his mistress’s mental qualifications, 
does not hesitate to impose on her understanding by relations 
given as true, but which he must feel all the while he is writing 
them, she cannot believe without forfeiting all pretensions to the 
good sense of which he feigned her to be possessed. 

These remarks, which have been elicited by the prefatory his- 
tory of the letters in question, require some explanation, previ- 
ously to our entering on the gist of the book, for as few travellers 
make a series of love-letters the medium through which to con- 
vey their novel information to the public, it might be conjectured 
that we were inappropriately dragging in the misplaced theme, 
from some notion of our own, that the Captain must have been 
in love, and thinking of anything but what he should have been, 
while composing his very curious description of Bengal. Not 
so, however. ‘The fact really and confessedly is, that Mons. De- 
ville did “« temper love and books together,” and that he concerted 
his epistles for the purpose of instructing his Adorable in the ways 
and means of the English in India, and of shortening the weary 
hours of a lover’s absence, in what he calls, and has practically 
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shown to be, the “land of fiction!” How much of profound re- 
mark or of undeviating veracity an ordinary reader will expect 
from the letters of a French trading captain in Calcutta to his 
chere amie in Paris, (this Captain being at the same time, for rea- 
sons best known to himself, a determined hater, even beyond all 
other Frenchmen, of every thing British,) we shall not interrupt 
our criticism to inquire; but we may warn him en passant, that the 
less he anticipates in this way the better, though we are assured 
in an editorial advertisement, “ that the letters now presented to 
us are particularly calculated to excite our interest; and that 
being composed amid the scenes which they describe, by a tra- 
veller well informed, and worthy of belief, they cannot fail. to 
throw a new light upon the very beautiful country, which is still 
so imperfectly known to Frenchmen.” 

The editor goes on to inform us, that, unlike some authors who 
are fond of drawing attractive, but too often imaginary pictures, 
our Captain gives us with equal freedom, both the bad and 
the good of all that he has seen, balancing for example the de- 
structiveness of the periodical monsoons against the general 
beauty and salubrity of the climate, and the lamentably absurd 
prejudices and barbarous superstitions of the natives against 
their naturally amiable characters and affectionate dispositions. 
“ Lastly,” says the sapient editor, “if he makes us perceive the 
advantages derivable from commerce, he also shows us the En- 
glish drawing all these advantages to themselves, monopolizing 
the riches of that unhappy nation, and reducing it to a state of 
wretchedness next to slavery.” It is particularly against the En- 
glish, as we have already said, that the Captain’s indignation is 
concentrated, and be the immediate topic of his letter what it 
may, (the editor too observes this ;) he cannot get through more 
than half a dozen sentences without recurring to his abuse of that 
nation, the idea of which seems to haunt him like the raw-head- 
and-bloody-bones, the dark chamber and grim white woman of 
the nursery—themes always abhorrent, and yet always involun- 
tarily brought into remembrance. The subject changes itself 
into a sort of spectre, an “ Ancient Mariner,’ a “ Basilisk,” an 
omnipresent “ Foletto,” or shall we not rather say that M. De- 
ville delights in all this—and returns with zest to his vile objur- 
gations? Certain it is, his anathemas are numberless, one 
crowding upon another, and while to an intelligent reader not one 
of his invectives has the robe of truth thrown over its natural 
coarseness, each is accompanied by that mawkish affectation of 


philanthropy, which is now so common-place, and consequently 
so disgusting. 
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One circumstance which will render these letters quite de- 
lightful to the demoiselles of France is thus related by the editor. 
He informs us, that the female to whom they are addressed is not 
an imaginary personage, the name of Florine here given to her, 
being the only part of the invention. About the middle of the year 
1819, our Captain returned to France from an Indian expedition, 
and met in Paris with a very charming woman, (probably a very 
deep blue,) whom he had the good fortune to please, and, who 
having thus become the complete mistress of his fate, had for- 
mally given her consent to their union. Thus all the Captain’s 
wishes were about to be gratified, when not even having had time 
to secure his prize by the usual knot, he was forced to return to 
Calcutta to transact other business of great importance. ‘This 
sudden separation was cruel, but necessary, and as the Gods 
did not appear disposed to “annihilate both space and time, 
to make two lovers happy,” and the lady did not feel inclined 
to undergo a course of sea-sickness, which is rather unfavour- 
able than otherwise to the particular passion of love, our hero 
was obliged to depart by himself; having first, in the usual 
business-like way, interchanged vows of mutual constancy, in 
eonformity with which, and in fulfilment of his part of the bond, 
the Captain had scarcely set his errant foot once more upon 
the arid soil of India, than he commenced inditing to Florine 
his letters on Bengal, through which he relied, on his revi- 
siting France, to pay his homage to the empress of his heart. 
The reader has to learn that although Monsieur wrote, he did 
not transmit his edifying epistles, having a free-trader’s eye, no 
doubt, to the postage, but brought them home with him after a 
lapse of three years, and flew to Paris with the whole of them in 
his hand (“vole aussitot a Paris, ses lettres a la main”), to present 
them to her by whom they had been inspired. But delays are 
dangerous, and all sublunary happiness uncertain. Florine had 
vanished away from this terrestrial sphere, and the Captain’s let- 
ters, not having been honoured with her perusal, must either have 
been consigned to oblivion, or read by some one else, and from 
these premises he came to the important conclusion of inflicting 
them on the public. It is not our desire to wound his more sen- 
sitive feelings; but when we see a ridiculous, and in all proba- 
bility an invented, love-story, pleaded as the cause of so much 
trash and misrepresentation being sent forth into the world under 
the guise of an historical account, we feel in no way disposed to 
consider what effect even the most contemptuous notice of the 
volume may have on the self-love of a coxcomb so egregiously 
dogmatical and conceited. We feel only the more indignant 
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when we find his lavish abuse of what he has not the intellect to 
comprehend, backed by the crude opinions of another shallow- 

ated, more tedious, and equally superficial avant-courier, called 
Edouard Servan, who precedes the Captain with some “ Consi- 
dérations générales sur !’ Inde,” the first page of which gives as- 
surance of their entire frivolity. ‘These Considerations are made 
up of common-place notices, which would disgrace the prize essay 
of a school-boy on the same subject, and are interspersed with the 
same illiberal and unfounded vituperations of the English; serving 
to demonstrate the bigotry and ignorance of Mons. Servan, and 
to prove him a most worthy and apt proclaimer of the advent of 
his principal, le Capitaine de Marine, at whose opening letter 
we have now arrived. 

With regard to the extent of his personal observation, one 
proof may be afforded to the untravelled reader by the circum- 
stance that out of thirty-two letters, fifteen are devoted to Cal- 
cutta, while the rest of Bengal is discussed and comprized in 
what may be, with sufficient accuracy, termed the remaining 
moitié. But nothing which our limits (allowable for a — 
like this) can enable us to say, will give the reader who has never 
visited Calcutta an adequate conception of Mons. Deville’s utter 
unfitness for the task he has undertaken. It requires an intimate 
knowledge of the peculiar nature and etiquette of what he calls, 
but has never seen, the haute société there, to enable one to per- 
ceive fully the utter incapability of such a traveller to judge of its 
manners and customs, even if he were not so deeply imbued with 
hatred against the nation of whose subjects it is composed. It 
were just as easy for a master of a h smack to give his mis- 
tress, or any one else, a veritable account of fashionable life in 
London, as for a French trader to impart a like knowledge of the 
best Calcutta society, to some sentimental girl in Paris, who, in 
league with his evil stars, may have induced, or inspired him (if 
he will have it so), to turn from his lawful occupations of regis- 
tering cotton and indigo, and instruct her in the goings-on of a 
society, before which a bar is thrown that such as he are never 
permitted to pass. Nay, the shrewd master of the Leith smack 
would have one advantage, which Mons. Deville (to judge by the 
specimens of English with which he favours us,) certainly does not 
possess ;—he would, at all events, have understood tolerably well 
the language of the people whom his young and amorous pen 
might be describing—a qualification not easily to be dispensed 
with in achronicler of foreign peculiarities. In fact, the pamphlet 
abounds in proofs that our captain was altogether ignorant both 
of the native and English languages, or if he really be a proficient 
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in either, we can safely assert that he is unequalled in the art of 
concealing his acquirements. 

Should our present remarks appear to be more general in their 
tendency than is necessary for the exposure of the individual 
under review, we beg that they may not be viewed in an offensive 
light by geutlemen of his profession who are connected commer- 
cially with the capital of British India, and who have too much 
good sense to think of going beyond their sphere, who think not 
of scribbling nonsense when they should attend to bills of lading, 
or “ penning a stanza” (for le Capitaine dabbles in that way too) 
“‘ when they should engross.” ‘The captains of free-traders are 
most respectable men, and we know several who are possessed of 
elegantly informed minds, and who are in every respect worthy of 
being received into, and capable of adorning the first circles of 
any society. Yet, among the higher class of Calcutta residents, 
there is inevitably a degree of aristocratic feeling, in consequence 
of which their doors are closed against Captain Deville et hoc 
genus omne (the few exceptions merely proving the rule), and, 
generally speaking, it is almost as easy for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle, as for one of that profession to enter the pre- 
cincts of fashionable life in Bengal. When therefore le Capitaine 
de Marine informs his inamorata that drunkenness and other 
forms of depravity have been witnessed by him on festive occa- 
sions, he may be speaking the truth, though in an exaggerated 
degree; but at the same time he unconsciously supplies every 
one acquainted with the real state of things in that quarter, with 
a damning proof how low were the grades of society with which 
he was then mingling ;—grades which exist in every large capital 
where people of all nations and characters are crowded together, 
and where there is a danger of unworthy contact which it requires 
a proportionate degree of scrupulosity to avoid. ‘The beau 
monde of Calcutta, than which a more elegant and accomplished 
society is not to be met with even in London or Paris, is 
composed exclusively of persons in the civil and military ser- 
vices, or of the leading merchants and gentlemen of the bar, and 
into that circle captains of even British free-traders are very 
rarely admitted. ‘Thus, although Capt. Deville may have been 
invited to dinner by Mr. John Palmer, Mr. Joseph Baretto, or 
Monsieur Bonaffé, it was not, as he must well know, a dinner at 
which members of the beau monde were present, but one of those 
entertainments given by owners, &c. to their captains, more for 
the purposes of business than recreation. Now, to a reader well 
acquainted with this state of affairs, the idea of a pert French- 
man, unaided by any literary merits to gloss over or excuse 
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his flippancy, standing forth as an instructor of his countrymen, 
and a censor morum, with reference to the atrocities of Englishmen 
in India, is, for the moment, really quite insufferable. Tenorant 
alike of our laws and.our policy, the Capitaine de Marine sets out 
with the ridiculous assumption that our East-Indian subjects are 
our slaves, and upon this assumed fact, he sentimentalizes in his 
first letter, and passim, in the usual style of puling pseudo-philoso- 
phy, on the primitive happiness which our intrusion has destroyed. 
“* Happy,” he exclaims, “‘ under their palm-trees, fortunate in their 
mutual relations, content with their simple and pastoral life, they saw 
their days glide on in the sweets of domestic peace; but soon the Euro- 
pean presented himself,” (here our author falls into rhyme,) “ and by the 
force of his arms imposed slavery on the previously happy and favoured 
race, who submitted and groaned under his power, and still suffer in 
silence’ (the groans go for nothing) “ the usurper of their country. 
“ A leur nouveau maitre soumis, 
Ils gemirent sous sa puissance ; 
Et souffrent encore en silence 
. L'usurpateur de leur pays.” 


Attempting to give Florine some notion of the worn-out history 
of the Black Hole, he informs her that its perpetuating monu- 
ment (by the way it is no longer to be seen) stands at one end of 
the angles of “« Square Pond,” as he translates “ ‘Tank Square,” 
and having added, that the catastrophe in question was the con- 
sequence of a revolt among the natives against their English 
oppressors, he bursts forth once more with a sublimity of song 
which defies our powers of partial translation, but which imports 
that the Indian rose against his tyrants, and having armed himself, 
for the first time, with a sword, he furiously attacked the English 
ravishers of his rights, while Calcutta was witness to the horrible 
scene. But in the last quatrain the poet becomes either too ob- 
scure or too lofty for our easy comprehension; and while we are 
aware, from other sources, that the prisoners were merely placed 
in a black hole, we are now fain to infer something in the shape 
of a burial “ all alive O!” and sufficient to astonish the earth her- 
self, on finding her sons so unceremoniously consigned to her 
bosom. The Captain’s rhyme purports that the conquering Indian 
took his vanquished tyrants, and was seen 


“* Les plonger tout vivans dans la terre étonnée, 
Et sur leur tombe assis, gofitant d’affreux plaisirs, 
. . , 
Sourire a leurs tourmens et compter leurs soupirs !’ 


Probably he must have tried to read the inscription on the mo- 
nument, and understanding it very literally, made the above version 
of the account it furnished, like the “‘ 7homme verd et tranquille” 
of another genius, who thus rendered the sign of oyr “ Green 
Man and Suill,” to his wondering countrymen. 
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It would of course be a waste of time, were we to go regularly 
through the book, in order to expose all its absurdities and un- 
truths; as these occur in every page, we shall not do more than 
adduce a few, and these not the most remarkable, but merely such 
as first meet our glance, to prove that we have not censured un- 
reasonably, but that it was highly proper to give the coup de grace 
to a catchpenny publication, which might excite a prejudice 
against the French press, did we not well know that it has given 
to the world many first-rate works on subjects connected with the 
eastern world. Unmeasured and rancorous abuse of the English 
continues throughout to be the staple commodity of Captain De+ 
ville, and were his grounds of accusation and his ability but half 
equal to his dislike, we should not expect a much longer reign 
over Bengal. Prose and verse, to the same effect, are lavished 
upon us with the same unsparing but imbecile hand, and we only 
regret our inability to do justice to either style of composition, 
unless it were by laying specimens of each before our readers in 
the original language, which is inconsistent with our plan. “ In 
those places,” he says, en poéle, “ where pride creates the pomp 
and luxury of kings, a colossal power imposes the most merciless 
laws on the feeble inhabitants of Bengal;” then sliding back into 
prose, he informs his charmer that the “ English never deviate 
from the most perfidious system of policy, and that while they 
flatter the natives with one hand, they enchain them with the 
other.” It has been very truly observed, that a fool may ask a 
question which a wise man cannot answer; and we have proof 
before us, that a blockhead may deal out vague and unfounded 
assertions, which one who has been long acquainted with the 
subject could not regularly refute in less than ten times the space 
which is sufficient to contain them. This consideration, backed 
by remembrance of that obvious spirit in which this Monsieur 
Deville has committed authorship, decides us against filling up 
even a single sheet from our many valuable works on India, to 
prove his misrepresentations. But he is inaccurate even in his de- 
scription of particulars which required no other ability but the use 
of his eyesight, in order to ensure correctness; thus in alluding to 
the grandeur of Government House, he tells his amie that its nume- 
rous guard is composed of European soldiers and Sepoys, though 
the truth is, that the former are not used for any such purpose. 

In describing Fort William, he assures Florine that whatever 
might be its advantages, it is far from being a second Gibraltar, 
for the true Asiatic luxury which reigns thereabouts, especially 
among the English, has turned a fort, which ought to be impreg- 
nable, into a “ beautiful and regular town,” where the military of 
all classes enervate themselves by the most shameful debaucheries ! 
Oh, Captain Deville,—it were, believe us, a sufficient punishment 
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for all the sins you have in these letters committed against truth 
and reason, were you compelled to live in that “ charming town” 
during one hot season, that you might speak from personal expe- 
rience, of the luxury supposed to reign there, or set a better 
example to those shameful rioters‘who are, you say, sunk in the 
grossest sensuality ! In fact, it is quite obvious, that here also, 
as on other occasions, our Captain has naturally enough drawn 
his opinion of Calcutta society, from the manners of the inferior 
class, to which alone he has had free access; none but those 
whose local knowledge is great, can picture to themselves any 
thing worse in debauchery than what are termed the Bim Bussor, 
or festive recreations, supported by the captains and mates of the 
inferior trading-vessels, and which are as opposite to the dissipa- 
tion of the higher classes as darkness to light, or the literary pro- 
ductions of Captain Deville to those of our bistorian, Mill. In 
such society, and amid such scenes, has this Gallic skipper ac- 
quired that knowledge of the English in India, which he now 
brings forth to enlighten his countrymen, in other words, to foster 
their vanity and increase their distrust of those, among whom the 
lowest would, we trust, prove superior to him in describing honestly 
a foreign settlement. Nay, he makes us out to be the meanest of 
cowards in war too, for he affirms that we thrust the Sepoys into 
the front of danger, and afterwards wear the laurels we thus com- 
pel them to gain for us! ‘This is one of those innumerable asser- 
tions the falsehood of which it would be endless to expose; but all 
who know anything of military etiquette in India are aware, that 
it is European soldiers, and not the Sepoys, (when they are pre- 
sent at all,) who are made to stand “ the first shock of the battle 
against the Mahrattas and Birmans.” ‘The passage affords a good 
specimen, however, of his usual mode of deciding. To this we shall 
add a few lines, exemplifying his custom of interlarding French 
with English words, and giving another proof of his impartial ac- 
curacy. Of the “haute société,” we are told, that they go fre- 
quently to Fort William, to hear the band playing in the evening— 

** Pour y entendre une musique toute militaire, et cela avec un silence 
et un sang-froid imperturbable, qui est cependant troublé assez souvent 
par des gentlemen, qu'un genre d’excés particulier aux Anglais fait tomber 
de leurs voitures, ou porte a i injurier des froides et paisibles ladies, qui 
étalent leur insouciance dans d’élegans landaux.” 

He pourtrays the English “ gentlemen” of Calcutta, not only 
as cold, proud, reserved, and apathetic, but intensely cruel, and 
obstinately unjust; so that the French beauties who may happen 
to read his book must of course look upon them as the most 
odious and frightful race under the sun; and they will execrate 
them outright when they are told by Mons. le Capitaine, that 
their wives are treated as altogether secondary beings, and that 
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less attention is paid to the ladies than to the horses and dogs of 
these universal tyrants. As even a French trader must be philo- 
sophically moral, he proceeds to inform Florine, that the ill- 
assorted marriages are in India one great cause of the degrada- 
tion of women, and that as the English there either choose their 
wives from among the “ country-born,” (we take his own word,) 
or among ill- bred girls who come out from Britain to market, it 
is impossible the case should be otherwise than what he is pleased 
to assert it is. Now it so happens, that in the “ haute société” 
there is not one gentleman in twenty married to a “ country- 
born,” and that in no country of the world is more devoted atten- 
tion paid to the sex of Florine, or marriages on the whole better 
assorted or happier than in India; but the Captain having found 
his associates chiefly among classes where the “ country- -born” 
abound, the sources of his rash conclusion on this point are suf- 
ficiently obvious. Of the native women, he tells his Adorable, 
that they not only put rings in their ears and noses, but also 
through the under lip—another of those comical facts which 
Captain Deville has been the first not only to discover, but also 
to promulgate. ‘Thus he rambles on from one extravagance to 
another, rendering his ignorance more and more obvious the 
more he endeavours to set forth his acquirements. It was to be 
expected that before dismissing the native females, he would, 
were it only to please Florine, dwell upon and lament the slavish 
lives which their husbands or seducers compel them to lead; be- 
sides, these lamentations are so common and threadbare, that it 
would be surprizing if they escaped the repetition of a writer, 
wanting in even the originality of Munchausen. We may notice 
one fact by the way, which it is the more requisite to mention 
here, as many sensible writers have overlooked the circumstance, 
viz. that there is no female race in the world who have less bodily 
labour to undergo than even the poorest of that sex in India: 
they have of course the domestic business to attend to,—to pre- 
pare the food, to clean the utensils, to bring water, and sweep the 
house; but not only is the aggregate of that duty infinitely less 
than what the wife of an English labourer has to perform, or a ser- 
vant of all work in an English family, but each particular act is 
infinitely less fatiguing than the corresponding act with us. ‘To 
prepare a native’s dinner, for example, requires far less exertion 
than to dress an Englishman’s; and to keep a floor clean in a hut 
consisting of one apartment, and that not many feet square, | is 
much less trouble than to preserve a cottage of several rooms in 
order; while to walk a mile or more to milk several cows is ten 
times more laborious than to go a few yards to bring home a 
pitcher of water: in a word, the Englishwoman has on hand at 
least three times the work of her Indian representative, and nothing 
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can be more unfounded than the lamentations made about the 
severe drudgery imposed on the latter. 

From page 73 to 75 there is a tirade (about the tenth specimen 
since we began to read) on the horrible craelties of the English. 

** I demand it of you, false philanthropists, enslavers and oppressors, 
are these men happy and free? I put the question to you, Britons, 
who have declared that you cannot endure slavery in the world? Alas! 
if the Indian could make himself be understood, how he would develope 
to the world your perfidy, and how would the deplorable state to which 
you have reduced him prove eloquent to the eyes of the nations who still 


” 


confide in your deceptive policy ! 


We shall transcribe no more, but if any of our readers will turn 
to the passage, it will amuse them, and give some idea of the great 
loss Florine sustained, in not living long enough to peruse the 
sagacious observations of her acute intended. Returning to 
matter of fact, the governor-general, he informs us, nominates all 
the military candidates; but those for the civil service are com- 
missioned by the Court of Directors, which former portion of in- 
telligence being till now unheard-of in England, probably was se 
among the author’s countrymen, who at all events cannot com- 
plain that he has told-them nothing new. Alluding to the burial 
ground, he asserts that the Calcutta residents, following their 
morose and saturnine humour, are partial to walking there, 
though there is neither room nor inclination to do so. ‘Then he 
moralizes profoundly on.the circumstance of the theatre (“ salle de 
spectacle”) being in the neighbourhood of the cemetery, and states 
that, even at the playhouse, the coldness and phlegm of the people 
banish all pleasure, under whatever form it presents itself; that 
acting is there a mere burlesque, and all the ‘performances are 
taken from the English stage. For our author’s satisfaction, they 
should certainly have got up a French tragedy or vaudeville! 

At p.149, however, there is a narrative which, as far as our recol- 
lection goes, is, for barefaced effrontery, unparalleled. He asserts, 
that while proceeding through the town in his palanquin, he came 
to a pagoda surrounded with palm-trees, where he saw a concourse 
of natives assembled, who seemed in great agitation; the turnult 
increased; he approached, and a horrible spectacle presented 
itself. ‘The Brahmins were massacring the poor Pariahs whom 
hunger had driven to that place! The victims, he says, kneeled, 
imploring vainly for mercy; their voice was unheard, and in an 
instant they were all slaughtered, and their yet palpitating car- 
casses received in proof of contempt new and frightful mutilations. 
Finally, the crowd fell with their faces on the earth, and the 
priests, raising to Heaven their blood-stained hands, “ offered to 
Brahma the abominable sacrifice which they had consummated to 
his honour.” Now this transaction must have happened, by what 
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we can gather from the preface, (for the letters are without 
dates,) between the years 1820 and 1822, and in the very heart 
of Calcutta, with impunity to the perpetrators of the horrible 
outrage. This alone, we think, affords a sufficient contradiction 
of the whole story, though possibly built on some petty disturb- 
ance. But what shall we say of his declaration just quoted, 
that when the slaughter was finished, the priests made an offering 
to Brahma of the bloody sacrifice, a species of homage which, as 
every schoolboy knows, never could have been paid by any wor- 
shipper of that Divinity? Of a like unfounded, though less 
shocking, description, is a recital supposed to have been made by 
a Scotch officer of rank, at the hotel of Fultah, (a spot between 
Calcutta and Kedgeree,) of the manner in which the Mysore 
princes are confined, the alleged cruelty of which makes us smile 
at the impotent malice of the Captain, and admire the ingenuity 
with which he tells his tale from the vivé voce relation of the 
officer once actually in charge of the princes, whom he represents 
as having been dismissed the service for having in some degree 
mitigated the rigour of their confinement! 

To conclude a review which we have made a great deal longer 
than we intended at the outset, but in which we have not noticed 
a twentieth part of the more than absurdities with which the 
book abounds, we shall only add, that at Fultah, M. Deville 
meets also with an old Brahmin who relates to him the tragic 
story of his life, the misery of which hinges on the Brahmin 
having been unfortunate in love! The heroine’s name is “ Nal- 
vira,” (though no woman of the Brahmin caste could ever be so 
called,) and a Nabob, that is, a Mussulman, falls in love with her, | 
and insists on taking her from the hero, whose name (hear this, 
Oriental scholars!) is “ Abdallah!” At last, as the Nabob is about 
to marry the Brahminee, and Brahmin priests are celebrating the 
marriage between her and the Mussulman, the ceremony is inter- 
rupted at the critical moment by the hero “ Abdallah;” and on an 
exposure being made of the Nabob’s wickedness, the chief Brah- 
min orders him to expiate his crime by a pilgrimage to Jugger- 
naut! Was there ever before such a farrago of absolute nonsense ! 
If the King of England were to marry a ploughman’s daughter, or 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to officiate at the altar of the Spa- 
nish chapel, Manchester-square, it would be nothing in compari- 
son with this, nor would any one but the most determined and un- 
blushing Munchausen have given such a narrative to this world 
astruth. It may seem strange that we should have said so much 
of this volume, or treated it in any other strain than that of mere 
irony throughout; but it is yet more inexplicably strange that it 
should ever have been, in any quarter, foreign or domestic, quoted 
and referred to for correct intelligence. 
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Art. V.—Tragedie de Alessandro Manzoni Milanese. Il Conte 
di Carmagnuola e? Adelchi. Aggiuntevi le Poesie varie dello 
Stesso,.ed alcune prose sulla scoria del Dramma, Tragico. 
Firenze. Presso Giuseppe Molini, 1825. 12mo. 


Tue cause of the apparent riches and real poverty of the Italian 
drama, down to the period of Alfieri, has always been among 
those problems in literary history which it is difficult to explain 
upon any theoretical principle. Gifted with the most acute and 
attic perception of the beautiful, endowed with the strongest 
passions, encircled with the sublimities and graces both of nature 
and Art, living in a land affording equal exercise for memory and 
for hope, with annals rich in evil and good, in -battle, and fac- 
tion, and conspiracy, in splendid exhibitions of virtue, and: in 
dark and appalling catastrophes and crimes, the Italians seem of 
all nations the people among whom the drama was likely to have 
received its most energetic developement and its fullest perfec- 
tion. And yet out of the long file of-dramas which, from Tris- 
sino down to Alfieri, have enjoyed a momentary and insulated 
popularity, what one has ever become incorporated with the litera- 
ture of Italy,—a familiar and popular inheritance as Shakspeare’s 
are to England, or those of Schiller and Goethe to Germany? 

“ The cause of this defect,” which is admitted by the Italians 
themselves, it is by no means our intention, in the present article, 
to investigate, though we are certainly inclined to think that the 
source of the deficiency lies deeper than in those external causes 
to which it has been attributed; and is to be found rather in cer- 
tain peculiarities of the national mind, than in those more acci- 
dental and variable contingencies with which it has been asso- 
ciated by the Italians themselves. One cause, at least, to which 
the coldness and mediocrity of the Italian tragic drama has been 
mainly ascribed, namely, their neglect of modern and national 
materials, and their predilection for mythological and classical 
subjects, we are sure has been very highly overrated. For, be- 
sides that the example of other countries shows that, in subjects of 
this nature, the whole range and compass of the dramatic ener 
may be successfully exerted, it is really not true that subjects of 
a modern kind have been neglected by the Italians. They have 
had a fair trial, and down to the present time with an almost total 
want of success. Without adverting to the crowd of names of 
minor rank, the Rosmundas of Ruccellai, Cavallerino, and Alfieri, 
the Adriano of Luigi Groto, the Tragedies of Curtio, almost all 
of them founded on modern subjects, the Torrismondo of the 
great Tasso, the repeated attempts to dramatise the Guiscardo 
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of Boccaccio, the more modern works of Count Pepoli, Perabo 

‘and Giovanni Pindemonte, are sufficient to show that the want of 
good plays arises from other causes than the frigid and intractable 
character of classical subjects. Nay, the example of Algeri and 
Monti would almost lead us to infer that the genius ofgltalian 
literature was hostile to the proper management of subjects of 
modern or national interest. ‘There cannot be a doubt that the 
Mary Stuart, the Rosmunda, the Congiura di Pazzi, and the 
Don Garzia of Alfieri, are the least worthy of his great name. 
So also in Monti, the fiery spirit which had carried something of 
Gothic freedom and vigour into the classical Mycenz, and con- 
densed the shadowy superstitions of the Greek mythology into 
the same appalling substance and distinctness which characterise 
the spectral creed of the north, grows cold and lifeless when he 
approaches an Italian subject in the Galeotto Manfredi. 

One other supposed impediment to the success of the Italian 
drama, and to which we are certainly disposed to attribute far 
greater weight, we may now consider as fortunately removed. 
Amidst the innovations which the stirring spirit of speculation 
and experiment, now at work in Italy, has introduced, we have 
to hail the commencement of a dramatic revolution, the effects 
of which promise to be far more extensive and profound than 
those produced by the temporary despotism of Alfieri. Alfieri 
rescued the drama of his country from the effeminacy into which 
it had sunk under the Epicurean dynasty of Metastasio and Apos- 
tolo Zeno, but it was only to rivet more firmly the conventional 
fetters which had been imposed by Trissino, and submissively 
borne by his successors. His influence was only personal; his 
system, while upheld by his own fiery and indomitable energy, 
fettered the mind as with a spell; but the talisman was broken, 
and the nakedness and barrenness of his dramatic principles was . 
obvious when the sceptre was wielded by weaker hands. Of all 
his modern imitators, with the exception of Monti, Ruffa, who 
seems to have imbibed something of a kindred spirit in the wild 
solitudes of Calabria, is the only one who has left the smallest 
impression on our minds. Naked and stoical, therefore, as the 
system of Alfieri was in itself, it is little to be wondered at that 
the delusive splendour which his vigorous mind had lent for a 
time to the rules of French criticism, should have been speedily 
dissipated by the failure of his imitators: and that the more ex- 
tensive diffusion of the masterpieces of the drama of other coun- 
tries in Italy, and the general spirit of inquiry and discussion on 
all subjects of a speculative nature, should have gradually shaken 
the authority of prescriptive rules, and paved the way for the 
adoption of more comprehensive and philosophical views in dra- 
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. matic composition. The authority of the unities has at last been 
rejected in Italy by several authors of no common talent, upoa 
grounds nearly similar to those which have long ago been: taken 
up in England and Germany, and several dramas have already 
been*theeresult, which have fixed the attention of Italy and even 
of Europe. We hail their appearance with pleasure, both be- 
cause we think that a very considerable change for the better will 
thus be introduced into the spirit of the Italian drama, as well as 
into its outward form; but also because, in the comparison of our 
own with Italian dramatic literature, the question will in future 
be stripped of external differences, and we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the literary contest of two nations, acting on 
the same principles as to the nature and means of dramatic illu- 
sion, and contrasted with each other in the character of their 
productions, not by the operations of levelling and arbitrary rules, 
but only by the subtler and more interesting distinctions of na- 
tional feelings, associations, and habits of thought. 

At the head of the new school in Italy stands ALESSANDRO 
Manzon1, the author of the Conte di Carmagnuola and the 
Adelchi, who, after the most elaborate and candid investigation 
of the subject, has declared himself a devoted adherent to the 
system on which our national drama has been framed, and who 
has “ made signal of his faith” by the publication of two trage- 
dies, unquestionably superior to any which Italy has produced 
since the Aristodemo of Monti, both founded on subjects of a 
national character, and unfettered in their construction by the 
operation of classical rules. But while Manzoni repels the 
French rules as arbitrary and unfounded in the nature’ of the 
drama, he is by no means a Romantico in the full sense’of that 
controversial term. In some points he differs essentially from 
the German critics, while in others, while he substantially agrees 
with them in their conclusions, he arrives at them by different rea- 
sonings. We shall endeavour to state what are his views upon 
the subject, as they appear from his prefaces or his works them- 
selves. 

We believe even the French critics have now given up the 
unities of time and place as separate and independent canons 
flowing from the necessity of preserving the vraisemblance of 
the play. On this ground, indeed, the argument for these uni- 
ties was untenable from the first. The very concession with 
which they set out, that the three hours really occupied in the 
representation might, by a mental operation of the spectator, be 
extended to twenty-four, and the space represented by the scene 
exchanged for any other within a hundred paces of the first, at 
once put an end to reality as the standard of dramatic illusion, 
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and rendered it a mere question of degree,—how far the mind 
could extend its grasp over space and time. And the conclusive 
argument of Johnson, which showed that the whole doctrine of 
vraisemblance proceeded upon an erroneous theory, as tothe na- 
ture of the illusion contemplated .or produced by scertie’¥epre- 
sentation, has consigned the greater part of French criticism on 
this subject to merited oblivion or ridicule. We are aware of no 
English author of eminence who has lately been disposed to re- 
vive the argument, with the exception of Byron, and his heresies, 
we think, are not likely to be very generally adopted, since he 
himself was satisfied by announcing without defending his prin- 
ciples; and his practical success, notwithstanding the occasional 
splendour of Sardanapalus, is at least of the most questionable 
nature.* 

The only stand indeed which is now made, even in France, for 
the unities of place and time, is upon the hint thrown out by 
Voltaire, though we observe most of the judicious French critics 
in adopting the idea have wisely laid aside the singularly incon- 
clusive reasoning, by which that clever but superficial critic had 
attempted to establish it. ‘The course now adopted is to deduce 
the unities of time and place, as consequences of the unity of 
action, and to represent them not as separate principles flowing 
from the necessity of preserving the reality of representation, but 


as necessarily involved in the notion of dramatic unity of subject. 
This is a far more ingenious and plausible ground than that ori- 
ginally taken up by Corneille ; because, allowing the French to 
define unity of action in their own way, the other unities would 
unquestionably follow as corollaries from the admission of their 
definition. 


* There cannot be a doubt, we think, that Byron’s attachment to the unities was an 
idea borrowed from Alfieri. The same contrast between the character of the man and 
of the system he adopted occurred in the Piedmontese ;—while of Byron’s admiration of 
Alfieri, and imitation of his writings, his later productions teem with instances. This 
is peculiarly visible in the tragedies. We certainly are not inclined, in general, to put 
much faith in parallelism, but we would ask our readers whether coincidences such as 
these are likely to be accidental. 

Deep vengeance is the daughter of deep silence, 
Marino Faliero. 
Alta vindetta 
D’ alto Silenzio e figlia. 
Congiura di Pazzi. 
When Bertram entreats forgiveness of the conspirators, 
Israel. Ber, I die and pardon thee ! 
Calendaro. I die and scorn thee! 
In the Polinice the dying brothers address each other. 


Eteocle. To moro 
E ancor ti abhorro. 
Polinice. To moro, e a te perdono. 
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All parties, classic or romantic, agree in theory, that there 
must be unity of action. That it does not mean a single inci- 
dent, as absurdly said by Boileau,* the French themselves, we 
suppose,are willing to admit; at least, a play founded on such a 
pringiple is yet only in the list of possible entities. What then 
is it that constitutes unity? In selecting a series or combination 
of actions, where is the artist to begin and to end? This is the 
difficulty—unquestionably one of considerable magnitude: and 
we cannot help thinking that it is to the more extensive study 
and deeper thought, which the solution of the question demands 
from the romantic than the classic dramatist, that the arbitrary 
and sweeping rule of the French stage was adopted at first, and 
is still so pertinaciously adhered to. Men have always been prone 
to save themselves the trouble of investigating particular cases by 
the hasty adoption of an arbitrary rule, and then to persuade them- 
selves that their artificial limits are founded in the nature of 
things, and are of universal application. The French cut the 
knot at once thus. Unity of action is necessary. No action can 
possess dramatic unity if its duration exceed twenty-four hours, 
or its locality extend to more than a hundred paces around the 
stage. The unities of time and place are therefore involved in 
the definition of the former unity. The advantages of this tran- 
chant system are in a certain sense sufficiently obvious. While the 
poet acted upon it, he knew he was “ within the rules ;” the critic 
could lay no hand upon him; he pleaded them as excuses for de- 
fects, and as strongly enhancing his claim to approbation where 
he succeeded ; the critic, in his turn, had a ready and infallible 
standard by which the dramatic fitness and arrangement of a sub- 
ject could be tried; while the very spectators felt themselves 
placed upon a level with the learned, and were at once enabled to 
speak ex cathedré by a system so compendious and popular in its 
application. 

But is there such a connexion between the dramatic unity of 
an action, and the particular portion of time and space with which 
it is associated by the French? Is it really possible for even a 
Frenchman to say that the mind,—the “ pervading and far-dart- 
ing mind,” can trace the connexion of events, and maintain the 
chain of interest, only within so limited a range? Is it even true, 
that it will necessarily trace them more easily when circumscribed 
by this artificial boundary ? 

No one, we think, who has taken any comprehensive view of the 
elements that constitute dramatic unity, can suppose that its con- 
nexion with time and space is of this nature. Strictly speaking, 
it may be doubted whether there is any necessary connexion be- 
t Qu’en un jour, qu’en un lieu, un seul fait accompli, &c. 
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tween them at all; at least we can conceive the idea of a drama 
extending over an almost unlimited portion of time and space, 
and yet possessing a sufficient unity of interest, to use’ the judi- 
cious term of La Motte, to awaken and to keep possession of the 
sympathy of the spectators. But in a question which niust always 
be referred ultimately to common sense, it is unnecessary to put 
extreme cases, Toa certain extent we think there is‘4 comexion 
between the unities; for we are willing to grant, that an ex- 
tremely short space of time, and in an extremely limited range of 
scene, there is a greater chance that the unity of interest will be 
preserved, than in a subject extending over an indefinite: portion of 
time and space. But that the preservation of the dratnatic unity 
of action is necessarily connected with the péculiar limitation -of 
the French, or with any assignable period’ whatever, we certainly 
deny. As the French limitation does not in itself create or secure 
the unity of action, (since events the most unconnected, and emo- 
tions the most contradictory, may be crowded within that section 
of life,) 80 we are convinced it is in no way necessarily impaired 
by over-stepping that boundary, but depends on principles: far 
more profound than any such arbitrary admeasurement of the 
powers of mind, and presupposing in the dramatist a far greater 
degree of study and patient reflection than are dreamt of in their 
philosophy. 

This more comprehensive system considers the unity of action 
as existing in the nature of the events themselves, not in their 
proximity to each other in time and space. It lies, in their rela- 
tion as causes and effects, connected with some one action of suf- 
ficient importance to awaken a dramatic interest. Unity of action 
in its strict sense, perhaps, does not exist in nature, for in the 
chain of human existence no one action stands altogether insulated 
and distinct; but there exists an approximation to it which is 
sufficient for the purpose. Some events are connected with each 
other so closely, and with others so remotely, that the mind de- 
lights to abstract those which bear the obvious relation of cause 
and effect, from those which seem to cling to them by little more 
than mere juxta-position in time and space, and to view them as 
forming one dramatic series or action. ‘The dramatic poet, there- 
fore, chooses a series of events so closely connected with each other, 
and. so slenderly with others which have preceded, which accom- 
pany, or which follow them, that they strike the mind as an insu- 
lated and independent whole,—the gradual evolution of some 
great design, the slowly maturing punishment of some atrocious 
crime, the developement of some profound principle of character 
or morals, the illustration of some obscure but important chapter 
in the history of man. One leading and connecting idea pervades 
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the piece, which like the course of a broad river is still kept in 
sight, receiving. the.tributary streams in its passage, and mingling 
them all in.its capacious bed. Thus almost every act of Hamlet 
containg.imaterials for a tragedy constructed on the principles of 
the French stage, but those crowded and ever-varying incidents 
are all harmonized and connected by their relation to the charac- 
ter of the hero; and perhaps no dramatic piece, when considered 
in this light, possesses a clearer or more complete unity, of ac- 
tion. The struggles of a mind on which a task bas been imposed, 
to which its powers are felt to be inadequate, the efforts by which 
it rouses itself. to action, the external circumstances which set in 
motion its springs. of speculation, the waverings and the doubts 
that ‘‘ sickly o'er its resolutions,” leaving it ever planning and 
purposing, ever advancing only to recede; these are the ties 
which bind together the mass of incidents, give order and con- 
nexion to the whole, and carry the mind of the spectator from 
the commencement to the conclusion with an interest far more 
vivid and more unceasing, than any which could be produced by 
the exhibition of the mere catastrophe of an action, rendered 
intelligible in its previous stages only by tedious and improbable 
narrations. ' 

With these views as to the unity of action, we are not sure that 
we should be much startled even by the case which Boileau se- 
lects as the object of his ridicule.* Certain we are, at least, that 
it is not the mere lapse of time which, in this case, must pass away 
between the successive incidents which could render the subject 
unfit for the stage. Even upon romantic principles such a subject 
would be objectionable; for where. would be the uecessity of 
introducing the infancy and youth of the hero, during which, we 
cannot suppose him influenced by any of those emotions or con- 
sistent views which are necessary to excite the sympathy of the 
spectator and maintain the interest of the piece, or affected with 
any feelings which might not be as effectually conveyed by subse- 
quent narrative as by direct representation? So also in Shak- 
speare’s Winter’s Tale, in Webster’s Duchess of Malfy, and in the 
Aurora en Capocabana of Calderon, where successive generations 
are introduced upon the stage, it is not the mere lapse of time 
over which the drama is made to extend that shocks us, but the 
want of coherence in the events, and of subserviency to a common 
end. Calderon’s wild play En este mundo todo es verdad y todo 
mentira, in which the unities are set at defiance—is confused, 
dreamy, and unintelligible in the highest degree, but is it simplified 
or reduced to any real unity of interest when subjected to classic 
rules in the Heraclius of Corneille? In short, unity depends en- 


* Enfant au premier acte et barbon au dernier. * 
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tirely on the character of the subject itself, and its mode of treat- 
ment; and in the cases above-mentioned, the defect of unity 
arises from the necessity of suddenly transferring those sympathies 
which had been awakened in favour of one set of characters to 
another; which is the necessary result of prolonging the duration 
of the drama beyond the extent of human life. This is always 
startling and disagreeable. In the mimic life of the drama, as in 
real life, we feel a difficulty in making our affections hereditary, 
and in entering into the views and feelings of the son as we had 
done into those of the parents. And although we do not conceive 
that even a substitution of this nature, if linked to the first by any 
common principle arising out of the particular moral end and object 
of the drama (as, for i instance, the fulfilment of some fatal destiny, 
affecting, as in the Greek drama, successive generations,) is ne- 
cessarily destructive of the unity of the piece, still we think that 
the poet who makes choice of such a ground-work needlessly, 
subjects himself to difficulties and dangers as embarrassing, at 
least, as any that could be imposed upon : him by the system of the 
unities. But we can anticipate no general objection to extend the 
dramatic jurisdiction over the whole of that portion of the life-of 
the hero, during which he can be supposed to think and act for 
himself; provided the nature of the main event represented, or the 
main idea developed in the piece, is one which is consistent with 
and requires so extensive a duration. 

We are not sure, however, that Manzoni goes quite so far. In 
practice he certainly does not; and even in theory he is cautious 
of laying down general propositions, or of defining exactly the 
limits of dramatic free-will. He i is, in fact, laudably anxious to 
make converts to his system among his countrymen, and judi- 
ciously adverse to anything which might startle by its unnecessary 
eclat. ‘The inconveniences of the unities, he justly thinks, may 
be avoided without substituting license for liberty. The main 
evil of the system is, that it affects not merely the externals but 
the fond of the drama; necessitating the exclusive adoption of 
certain subjects, occasioning even in these an unnatural compres- 
sion of incidents within the statutory period; excluding passions 
and feelings only in their last and frequently their most odious, 
and least dramatic results, and annihilating almost entirely the 
actual representation of the mental waverings, the inconsequent 
resolves, the doubts, the hopes, the fears, and struggles, by which 
the catastrophe is gradually prepared, and the mind of the specta- 
tor, agitated by the successive feelings which sway the bosom of 
the protagonist, feels the solemn and appalling close as the natu- 
ral and almost necessary result of the previous dramatic expo- 
sition. All this is inconsistent with that parsimonious allowance 
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of “ time and the hour” which is dealt out by the’ French com- 
mentators on the Stagyrite, but all this may be attained in an end- 
less variety of subjects without exceeding the boundary of human 
life ; and we think Manzoni has shown his judgment in avoiding 
all such extremes, either in theory or practice. 

We cannot help thinking, however, that his ideas of unity of 
action as exemplified in both his plays savour, in one respect, of 
the precisian. Though he permits himself a sufficient license as 
to the extension of time and space, we think he has been need- 
lessly anxious to simplify and insulate the plot of hisdramas. Now, 
as he himself admits that no one action stands naturally separate 
from others in real life, but is connected with the rest by endless 
ramifications, we think that the introduction of subsidiary inci- 
dents, while it would have increased, or in no shape diminished 
the probability of the plot, would have imparted a richness and 
variety to his plays which they at present want. As they stand, 
there is a nakedness and baldness of incident about them, almost 
necessarily resulting from the resolution of sequestrating from 
the piece everything which does not bear directly upon the catas- 
trophe. The error has no doubt arisen from a very natural appre- 
hension of dividing the interest by a double plot. Wherever these 
episodes hold a divided empire with the main action, Manzoni 
decides with truth, that the impression produced by the piece is 
desultory, broken, and unsatisfactory. Ingeniously as Dryden 
thought he had blended the double plot of his Spanish Fryar, the 
union is felt to be perplexing and undramatic. Perhaps the 
combination of the scenes at Belmont with the danger of Antonio, 
in the Merchant of Venice, is still more ingeniously contrived, 
yet the example we believe would be a dangerous one to imitate ; 
and certainly the triple distraction of attention produced by the 
third plot of Lorenzo and Jessica injures the effect of the play. 
Still more is this felt to be the case, when the connexion of the 
two plots is almost entirely casual, as in Much Ado About 
Nothing; or when they are all of nearly equal interest, as in the 
three distinct plots which cross and confuse each other in Cer- 
vantes’ T’rato de Argel. But it must always be a question whe- 
ther, in the course of five acts, the attention can be kept awake 
by a chain of events, in which the links must necessarily be so re- 
mote, as is likely to be the case on such a system as that of Man- 
zoni, and whether the fault of a divided interest will not be more 


readily pardoned than that of its occasional cessation. In the 
drama, as in everything else— 


“ Tous les genres sont bons, hors le genre ennuyeux.”” 


In another principle of Manzoni, in which he differs entirely from 
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the adherents of the romantic school, we are disposed. to agree 
with him, namely, his rejection of the union of the tragic and 
comic in the same drama. Much we are aware may be said in 
favour of this alliance. Even on the Greek stage their séparation 
was by no means of that absolute nature which is contended for 
by the French critics. In the Ajax of Sophocles a strong tinge 
of the ludicrous is infused into the cowardice of Ulysses; and 
the Alcestes of Euripides, with all deference to Father Bru- 
moy, is to all intents and purposes a tragi-comedy, if indeed it 
may not rather be said to trench upon the province of farce. 
The conception of Hercules, in the midst of the funeral lamen- 
tation for her 


** Whom Jove’s great son to her glad husband gave, 
Rescued from death by force, tho’ pale and faint,— 


eating, drinking, singing, and uttering drunken aphorismsin aroom 
by himself, is calculated, we think, to relax the muscles of any ordi- 
nary reader. Still greater examples may be found nearer home. 
With the recollection of Shakspeare and our own dramatists in 
our minds, we feel the danger of theorizing on the subject, but 
we must candidly confess, that the intimate and almost inextri- 
cable union of the comic and the tragic in the scenes of Shak- 
speare, has always been to us a stumbling-block of offence. The 
same endless admixture of base quibbles and scurrile jokes with 
the most tragic incidents is the principal drawback on our admi- 
ration of Calderon. Yet even he, more judicious in this respect 
than our own dramatist, abated in his mythological and classical 
plays much of that license which he had permitted himself in the 
Comedias de Capa y Espada. Johnson's defence of this union, 
founded on the remark that the comic is found thus blended with 
the tragic in most of the events of common life, by no means 
removes the objection; for the question is, whether even in real 
life, and in reference to a spectator, their being so combined is 
not injurious to unity of feeling, and whether the effect of the 
predominating feeling would not be increased by abstracting it 
from what we feel to be its opposite and contradictory emotion. 
Still less do we think that Schlegel’s idea is well founded, that 
the comic is introduced as tempering the vehemence of the tragic 
emotion, and composing the mind for its recurrence; for the 
plain answer is, that a tragic subject so uniformly painful as to 
require such assistance is unfitted for representation. “ Lutte e 
lamenti e lagrimosi lai” are not the only materials of which tra- 
gedy is made. The main part of the piece must deal with inci- 
dents and feelings, grave indeed and dignified, affecting the ima- 
gination and the heart, but with no such oppressive and over- 
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powering sorrow as requires to be neutralized by a sudden infusion 
of gaiety and mirth. And although the adoption of this system 
has been defended by German critics, we find that the best and 
purest specimens of their own drama have been constructed on 
the principle of excluding everything intentionally ludicrous from 
the sphere of Tragedy. They allow the inferior personages of 
the drama to speak with their natural rudeness, and to discard the 
sesquipedalia verba of French confidents; but they know that in 
their intercourse with their superiors, and more especially in the 
midst of scenes of passion, servants or peasants neither laugh nor 
quibble. Schiller has allowed the introduction of such scenes 
very rarely, and has been most anxious to prevent any collision of 
the familiarities of common life with the more dignified and im- 
passioned parts of the drama. They are occasionally introduced, 
as in the banquet scene in the Piccolomini, as the means of 
offering to us the views and characters of the higher agents of the 
drama, but they are allowed to occupy the scene and the attention 
of the reader only while the confusion and revelry of the banquet 
fill thé background. Goethe has gone rather farther in his Goetz, 
and Egmont; but the question must always be,—does the fami- 
liarity or quaintness of the dialogue produce in these pieces a 
ludicrous effect, and is it systematically and intentionally comic ? 
To us it appears very much the reverse. Miillner is the only 
modern dramatist of note, who has upon principle interwoven the 
conceits and points of Shakspeare and Calderon with the texture 
of his tragic dialogue in the Yngurd and the Albaneserin; and 
Immerman in his Edwin, and in that most shadowy and unintel- 
ligible of dramas, the Cardenio and Celinda,* the only one who 
has ventured to introduce a systematic interchange of comic and 
tragic scenes. And we scarcely think that the success of either 
of these authors in these particulars is likely to produce many 
imitations. At all events, even if the system were less exposed 
to theoretical objections, such instances convince us, that in 
practice, this alliance of the comic and tragic muse is, of all 
others, the most hazardous; and that Manzoni has wisely avoided 
an attempt in which success was so precarious, and in which his 
failure, if he did fail, must have been so lamentably complete. 
On the whole, indeed, we are satisfied that nothing can be 
more judicious than the general views which he entertains in 
theory as to the object and character of the drama. It is time 
that our readers should have an opportunity of seeing how they 
have been reduced to practice in the Conte di Carmagnuola and 
the Adelchi. Our notice of the first of these, however, must be 
extremely brief. It has already been shortly introduced to the 


* A rifacciamento of the old play of Gryphus, like Arnim’s “ Halle und Jerusalem.” 
VOL. I. NO. I. L 
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notice of the British public in the Quarterly Review; and al- 
though Goethe, who had previously noticed the piece witk extreme 
approbation in the “ Kunst und Alterthum,” (yol. ii. part ili. 
p- 35.) has written an animated and somewhat intemperate reply 
to the strictures contained in that critique, we cannot dielp think- 
ing that the opinion there expressed is well founded in the main, 
and that Goethe has either misapprehended or mistated its mean- 
ing in his Commentary. (Vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 60.) 

The play is founded on a remarkable event in the history of 
Venice during the fifteenth century, and the incidents as they are 
related have been almost literally transferred to the stage. The hero 
is a soldier of fortune, who had entered at an early age into the 
service of Filippo Visconti, Duke of Milan, and, by his distin- 
guished military talents, had been the means of preserving and 
consolidating the dynasty of his tyrannical master. But his 
popularity with the soldiery, his abilities in the field, and his bold 
and uncompromising temper awakened the jealousy of the Duke. 
He was deprived of his command, and leaving Milan, he took 
refuge in Venice, where he was received with distinction. The 
assistance of Venice was at this time solicited by the Florentines, 
who were engaged in a war against the Duke, and the acquisition 
of a renowned leader in the fugitive Carmagnuola strongly deter- 
mined them to the alliance. ‘The play opens just as an attempt 
had been unsuccessfully made upon the life of Carmagnucla by 
an emissary of the Duke, and the senate, convinced by this event 
that all ties between the Count and his former master are for ever 
broken, are deliberating about his nomination to the command. 

Nothing can exceed the simplicity of the events which from 
this point conduct us to the catastrophe in the fall of Carmag- 
nuola. His election takes place, but not without opposition 
from those who foresaw that im the newly appointed general the 
state would meet with no slavish instrument of her will. His 
friend who had supported his cause in the senate, himself trembles 
at the prospect of the dangerous collision between the will of the 
state and that of its general, and endeavours to impress upon him 
the necessity of prudence and caution. The second act conducts 
us to the field. The warlike career of the Count has been suc- 
cessful, and a decisive battle is at hand. In the enemy’s camp 
divisions and dissensions prevail as to the propriety of an attack, 
which at last terminate in the resolution to give battle. They 
have fallen into the snare laid for them by the Count, their impe- 
tuosity leads them to ‘ruin, and the decisive battle of Maclodio 
seems to have for ever destroyed the hopes of the Milanese. 
But the principles of opposition between the individual character 
of the Count, and the policy of the government of which he is 
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the instrument, begin to develope themselves with the third act. 
The senate of Venice appears as it were in the camp of Carmag- 
nuola, in the persons of two of its commissaries, who dictate to 
the impetuous leader the course which he is to pursue; and all 
the nativ¥® obstinacy and hauteur of his character are embodied 
im the brief and contemptuous tone of his refusal. He proceeds, 
notwithstanding their remonstrances, to set at liberty his prisoners, 
a practice regularly adopted by the Condottieri of the times, and 
originating, in all probability, im the propensity of mercenaries to 
prolong those wars by which they alone were the gainers. His 
haughtiness had already awakened the jealous pride, and his 
conduct now rouses the suspicions of the republic. An un- 
successful attempt upon Cremona, by Trevisam the commander 
of the Venetian fleet, in which Carmagnuola, deceived by the 
manceuvres of the enemy, arrives too late to participate, confirms 
the impressions produced by his previous conduct. His ruin is 
resolved on. The deliberations of the council on this subject, 
and their resolution to decoy their victim to Venice, under pre- 
text of consulting him, occupy the greater part of the fourth act, 
which closes with the delivery of the senate’s message to the 
Count, and his immediate announcement of his intention to 
comply with the summons, and — to Venice. His fate now 
hastens to its accomplishment. He appears before the senate. 
The mask of dissimulation, which 1s worn at the commencement 
of the scene, is soon cast aside, and the Count is condemned. 
The fatal news is communicated to his wife and daughter by his 
faithful friend, and the piece closes with his parting with these 
beloved relatives in prison before his execution. 

Thus the main idea which gives unity to the piece is the con- 
test between the rash and haughty confidence of Carmagnuola, 
and the suspicious and calculating policy of the most despotic of 
republics. But it must occur, we think, to every one that an 
action so simple and unvaried, and so severely insulated from all 
subsidiary and domestic incidents, never could be extended 
through five acts without necessitating the frequent substitution 
of long and rhetorical declamation for the more nervous and 
concentrated expression, which is the result of a more rapid and 
complicated plot. In fact, if we lay out of view the supposed 
duration of the piece, and the changes from Venice to the camp 
of Carmagnuola, the piece is in every other point framed with a 
Grecian severity and nakedness of outline. ‘The impetuous cha- 
racter of Carmagnuola is exhibited in none of its domestic rela- 
tions, and the collision between the fiery elements of his temper 
and the cold flinty character of the Venetian senate is the single 
point upon which the interest of the piece is rested. The basis, 
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we think, is by far too narrow to support the superstructure 
which has been raised upon it; and the extreme difficulty which 
Manzoni has experienced in extending his materials to a sufficient 
length is obvious throughout, and more particularly in the second 
and fourth acts of the play. 

But though we think the subject is radically defective, as ex- 
cluding most of those resources, the admission of which forms the 
chief recommendation of the romantic drama, we must admit that 
Manzoni has effected wonders with his limited materials. Car- 
magnuola himself, born a shepherd, bred in the. camp, accom- 
plished only in arms, versed in no stratagems but those of war, 
guided only by his own will, fearing nothing, suspecting nothing, 
is a striking portrait, and it is strongly contrasted with the spirit 
of political intrigue as embodied in Marino, cold, calculating, 
exclusive, yet never contemptible, because its anxieties and aims 
are not personal, but directed to the interests of the republic ; 
advocating existing institutions and immemorial usages; looking 
with suspicion on every spirit that bears the impress of deter- 
mination and free-will; and regarding Carmagnuola as a mere 
tool in the hands of the state, to be employed while useful, and 
to be destroyed with indifference when it begins to be dangerous. 
To this national or local spirit is opposed the representation of 
a nobler, more generous, and more universal policy in Marco. 
He, too, acknowledges the force of those considerations which in 
Marino overshadow and extinguish the warm feelings of huma- 
nity, but in him they are tempered and restrained | by an irre- 
pressible and enduring confidence in the dignity of man’s nature, 
a more comprehensive and liberal view of the relations of the 
subject and the state, and an enthusiasm for the great and good, 
which his acquaintance with human life and the secrets of state 
policy have controlled, but have been unable to deaden or 
destroy. 

Among the remaining characters, that of the veteran Pergola 
is the most happily sketched. We see him only in a single scene; 
but it is sufficient to place before us the whole outline of the 
character of the warrior, old in battles, far-seeing and cautious 
in his views, but resuming all the fire and something of the rash- 
ness of his youth when taxed with cowardice by the hotheaded 
Fortebraccio. ‘The disputes of the chiefs in this scene, which 
precedes the battle of Maclodio, their quarrel, and their frank and 
noble reconciliation appear to us among the most effective pas- 
sages of the play. ‘The characters of the two commissaries are 
also happily distinguished by delicate, yet perceptible, shades of 
difference. The first, confident in the omnipotence of the go- 
vernment which he represents, feels nothing but astonishment. at 
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the audacity of the Count, and is prepared immediately to dis- 
charge upon his head .the whole thunders of the republic; but 
the other sees that within. the camp of Carmagnuola its bolts fall 
harmless, and determines to effect by disguise and circumvention 
what his more impetuous colleague would have attempted by 
force. Of the female characters it is unnecessary to speak, for 
Manzoni has intentionally excluded them from all share in the 
action of his drama. They are introduced in the last two scenes 
merely to complete the picture, and to share in a catastrophe, in 
the progress of which they have had no influence or participation. 

The chief fault in the character of the dialogue is, that, in con- 
sequence of the poverty of incident, it is frequently diffuse and 
rhetorical, instead of brief and dramatic. Even with all this too, 
the poet has been obliged to lengthen his second act by a chorus, 
which, though objectionable on the score of dramatic fitness, is 
undoubtedly, as a lyric composition, without a rival in modern 
Italian poetry. This magnificent ode has already been admirably 
translated in the Quarterly Review, (No. 47,) to which we beg 
to direct the attention of our readers. But though the speeches 
are occasionally somewhat languid and elaborate, the play abounds 
with passages of high poetical excellence. We can afford room 
only for a few lines. 

The following is Carmagnuola’s reply to the commissary, who 


had accused him of rendering the victory vain by liberating his 
prisoners. 


“ . . + + + That word I heard before— 
I need not hear it once again. It comes 
Fretting mine ear, as would an insect’s sting, 
That still, though brushed away, comes buzzing back 
With its importunate bum. 


The victory vain !—~ 
What when the ground is heaped with dead, the rest 
Discouraged and dispersed—the noblest army— 
With which were it but mine, and mine indeed 
And re-united now,—this Italy 
I could at once o’errun ; when all their plans 
Are scattered to the winds ; the very thought 
Of injury abandoned ; four such chiefs 
Scarce even by flight escaping from my hands, 
*Gainst whom, but cnteelies resistance seemed 
A boast ; the terror of their names half gone; 
Our courage rising as our foe’s declines ; 
The choice of warfare ours, and ours the lands 
Which they have fled in terror.—Are these nothing ? 
Fear ye these prisoners will return again 
Unto the duke—that hirelings will regard 
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His service more than yours? Was it for him, 

Think ye, they fought ? Ah no—They combated, 
Because to him that makes his trade of war 

A voice imperious from within exclaims, 

Combat and conquer. They are conquered now, 
And liberated : they will sell themselves 

(Such is the soldier now,) to him who first 

Shall bid for them. Buy them—And they are yours.” 


When his arrest is communicated to him by the Doge, and 
he is ordered to be dragged to the Secret Tribunal, he addresses 
the Senate. 


** A moment hear me. Ye have doomed my death, 
I see it well,—but with my death ye doom 
Your own eternal infamy. Beyond 
Their ancient bounds the lion’s banners wave 
On towers, where universal Europe knows 
That I have planted them. Within your Venice 
Men may be silent, but in other lands, 
Where the dumb speechless terror of your sway 
Comes not, and cannot come,—there weighed and written 
In characters indelibic skall be 
The story of my deeds, and your reward. 
Think of your annals, think upon the future. 
Full soon the day may come when ye may need 
A warrior’s aid—and who will then be yours ? 
True, I am in your power; but yet remember 
I was not born your subject, but among 
A people, warlike, one in soul, long used 
To guard the glory of each citizen 
As firmly as their own; it cannot be 
This bloody deed should pass unpunished there. 
There is some treachery here—an enemy — 
Your enemy and mine, hath stirred ye to it. 
Ye know I am no traitor.—Speak the word. 
Yet there is time. 


Doce. 
The time is past.” 


His reflections in prison in the last act, and his farewell to 
Gonzaga are strikingly expressed. 


“* They must have heard it now. O! why at least 
Do I not die far from them? Terrible 
At first would be the tidings ; but the hour, 
The solemn hour of parting would be past. 
It is before us now, and we must drain 
The cup together, drop by drop. 
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O! plains, 

Wide spread, O! circling sun, O ! sound of arms! 
O joy of peril! O ye thrilling trumpets ! 
Ye battle cries, and thou my steed, midst you 
It had been sweet to die.—But to be dragged 
Reluctant thus, to meet my destiny 
Like a chained felon, pouring on the way 
His impotent complaints and prayers for pity ! 

* * * 


Now then I am content. 
When to the field thou dost return, salute 
My brothers for me ; say to them, I died 
Guiltless: thou wert the witness of my deeds, 
And of my inmost thoughts,—and know’st it well : 
Tell them this sword of mine was never stained 
With treachery. 1 am myself betrayed. 
Then when the trumpet’s clang is on the air, 
And banners broad are fluttering in the wind, 
Think of thine ancient comrade: and the day 
Following the fight, when on the bloody field 
The priest, amidst the sound of mournful hymns, 
Prays for all dead with lifted hands to Heaven, 
Think of me then, for I too once had hoped 
Even so to die. eo. 4 5 


We must now pass to the second of Manzoni’s Tragedies, the 
Adelchi. The subject of the play is the expedition of Char- 
lemagne against Desiderius and Adelchis, the two last national 
kings of the Lombards, and the fall of these unfortunate princes, 
a subject not deficient in historical interest, though somewhat too 
obscure and political to be in itself adapted to tragedy. 

It opens just as the unfortunate Ermengarda, the daughter of 
Desiderius, the sister of Adelchis and the repudiated wife of 
Charlemagne has re-entered her native country, broken-hearted 
and hopeless, to seek repose and obscurity in the shelter of a 
convent. Adelchis wishes to conduct her publicly from Pavia to 
the court, but her father, unwilling to afford so welcome a spec- 
tacle to his enemies, directs Vermont his squire to meet her, and 
conduct her unobserved into his presence. Meantime he unfolds 
to his son his plans of revenge:—he will conduct the orphan ne- 
phews of Charles, who had been confided to his care by their 
mother Gerberga, to Rome; he will compel Pope Adrian to 
anoint them kings, and will lead them back at the head of a 
Lombard army into their native and rightful kingdom. Adelchis 
in vain dissuades him from his plan. He fears not Charles, but 
he starts at the idea of irritating the Pope. He recalls to his 
father’s recollection the fate of his great progenitor Astolfo, 
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twice defeated by Pepin, in a contest with Rome; and advises him 
rather to yield to Adrian the provinces he claims, and direct his 
attack against Charles alone. But his father indignantly replies. 


“ . . « Whyspeakest thou 
Of Pepin and Astolfo? Buried—buried 

Are both: and other mortals reign around us, 

And other times are come, and other swords 

Are brandished. . . . If the warrior, who the first 
Rushed to the breach, and climbed the hostile wall, 
Hath failed and fallen, must his followers too . 
Despair and fly ?—Is it my son that speaks 

Thus doubtingly—my own, my proud Adelchis, 
He, whom as yet a boy Spoleto saw 

Sweep down upon her as the youthful hawk 
Swoops on his prey—amidst the storm of battle, 
Calm, careless, shooting through the hostile throng 
As fearless as a bridegroom to the banquet ?”’ 


Adelchis repels the charge, and the conversation is interrupted 
by the entrance of the unfortunate Ermengarda, pale, trembling, 
doubtful of her reception, till re-assured by the warm embraces, 
and affectionate consolations of her father and brother. “ Our 
thoughts,” says Desiderius, “‘ shall be but of revenge.” 


ERMENGARDA. 


“‘O! father, this 
My griefs ask not. Forgetfulness is all 
I seek, and willingly the world accords it 
To the unfortunate. Enough :—with me 
Let my misfortunes have an end. I thought 
To be a pledge of peace and amity ; 
That heaven denied, but let it not be said, 
That where I came, I carried discord with me, 
And sorrow to the hearts to whom I should 
Have been a source of joy. 


DESIDERIUS. 


What! wouldst thou grieve 
To see the traitor punished ?—Couldst thou still 
Love such as him ? 


ERMENGARDA. 


My father, seek no more 
To pry into my bosom. Nothing, nothing 
Can issue thence to give thee joy. Even I 
Tremble to look into its depths. The past 
Is all to me as nothing now. One favour 
Only [ ask of thee. Within this court, 
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Where bright in hope I grew, and by her side 
That was my mother,—what have I to do? 

A garland for a moment prized, and placed 
In sport upon the forehead, on the morn 

Of some light festival ;—then cast aside 

In sport, and trodden under foot of man ! 
Unto that home of piety and peace 

Which my beloved mother built of yore ; 
Prophetic, as it seems ;—there, where my sister 
Already to that spouse her faith hath plighted 
Who never yet rejected, let me hie. 

To nuptials such as hers I may no more 
Aspire, bound as I am by other ties. 

But there at least unseen, unknown, may I 
Close my career. 


ADELCcuIS. 
Nay !—to the winds with all 
These sad presages. Thou wilt live. Heaven hath not 
Thus placed the life of earth's more lovely ones 
Within the guilty’s power. It is not theirs 
To wither every hope, to rob the world 
Of every joy. oi” 

The princess retires, and the arrival of a messenger is an- 
nounced by Anfrido the squire of Adelchis. It is the ambassador 
of Charlemagne, and from the brevity and haughtiness of his 
language we dimly anticipate the severe and commanding cha- 
racter of his master. He demands at once in the name of 
Charles if the Lombard king will resign the territories gifted by 
Pepin to the Pope. Desiderius declines replying. The fiery 
ambassador interprets his silence as a declaration of hostility, and 
intimates immediate war against Desiderius and Adelchis. The 
Lombard monarch can restrain himself no longer. He exclaims: 


Ws Hence—Speed thee to thy king— 
Strip off this mantle that protects thy boldness ;— 
Draw forth thy sword. Then come, and see if God 
Can choose a traitor for his champion. Friends, 
Answer this man. 


FEepe.1.* 
War! War! 
ALBINO. 


And ye shall have it— 
And soon—and here. The Angel of the Lord 
That twice before the steed of Pepin ran, 


* Fedeli, the name given in the middle ages to those chiefs who had pledged their 
faith to a particular ruler. 
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The guide that never looks behind, already 
Prepares him for the battle. 


DEsIDERIUS. 


Every chief 
Unfold his banner; every judge proclaim 
The cry of war, and every host be gathered ; 
Each man that boasts a steed, saddle him straight, 
And speed him at his monarch’s call. Our post 
Is at the passes of the Alps. oo 


With the departure of the ambassador the scene closes. The 
first act concludes with the exhibition of one of those treacherous 
intrigues by which the fall of Desiderius is preparing, even within 
his capital. Sivart a discontented chief, in a nervous soliloquy 
announces his ambitious views, and the plans by which he in- 
tends to make the purposes of the other conspirators subservient 
to his own. They enter, and after some discussion it is agreed 
that a messenger shall be despatched to arrange a treacherous 
alliance with Charlemagne. Sivart is chosen, and departs with 
the dawn. 

Act II. The armies of the Lombards and the French are 
in array against each other, but separated by the Alps. The 
French are encamped in Val de Susa, inactive, desponding, and 
almost meditating a retreat. It is in vain that Pietro, the legate 
of the Pope, endeavours to revive the spirit of Charles; the im- 
passable barrier of the Alps seems to render his expedition hope- 
less. But the face of things is suddenly changed by the arrival 
of a stranger. It is Martin, the deacon of Ravenna, the envoy of 
Leo, who having found his way to the camp over these apparently 
insuperable mountains, now offers to conduct Charles and his 
army into the plains of Lombardy. He describes the difficulties 
he had encountered, in‘ a passage, which though certainly not 
strictly dramatic, abounds with the most striking and picturesque 
description. France seems to fade away into the distance in the 
speech of the shepherd, and the dreary solitude of those untrod- 
den mountains is forced upon the mind, with a power and vigour 
of language and versification, of which we fear few traces will 
be found in our translation. Charles asks how he escaped de- 
tection in passing through the hostile camp. He replies : 


“< God blinded them: God guided me. Unseen 
Of all, I left the camp, again I took 
The path I late had trodden ; to the right, 
And to the North declining, I forsook 
The beaten track, and to a narrow vale 
Gloomy and deep plunged down. But as my step 
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Moved on and on, the valley. wider spread 

And wider stil] around me. Wandering flocks 

And cottages I spied, and one that seemed 

The last of human dwellings. Entering there, 

I sought the shepherd's, shelter, aud upon’ 

His couch of skias I-laid me! down. to sleep. 

At morn uprising, of my host Lasked 

The way that led to France;,,. ‘ Beyond these hills 

Are other hills,’ said he, ‘and others still, 

And far, far hence, is France. . No way leads thither ;— 

A thousand mountains lie between, and all 

Bleak, barren, terrible, untenanted 

Of aught save spirits,—and by human step 

Untrodden.’ .‘ Many are the ways of God, 

Tho’ few the ways of mortals;',1 replied, 

‘ And God-hath sent me.’ ‘ God then be thy guide,’ 

Said he; then from his scanty store of loaves 

He chose as many as the wanderer 

Might bear, wrapt them in his rude scrip, and laid them 

Upon my shoulder. And I prayed that Heaven 

Would bless him for the boon, and took my way. 
I reached the valley’s mouth. I climbed the steep, 

And confident in God I crossed it. Here 

No track of man appeared, but forests old 

Of heavy firs, rivers unknown, and ‘vales 

Untravelled ; silent all: no sound was heard 

Save of my footsteps, and from time to time 

The boiling of the torrent, or the shrill 

And sudden falcon’s scream, the eagle’s wheel 

Starting at. morning from his nest, and soaring 

In solemn circles round me,.or at noon 

The frequent crackle of the pine-tree tops 

Smote by the sun. Three days I journeyed thus; 

Three nights, beneath the thickets and the caves, 

I rested. -By the sun my steps I guided, 

I rose with him, my eyes pursued his course 

Until he sank into his western home. 

Doubtful I travelled on, from vale to vale 

Still crossing without end; and when at times 

I reached some pathless peak that rose before me, 

A loftier range of hills, before, behind, 

High o’ershadowing tower'd, some snowy-shrouded 

From top to base, rising like pointed tents 

Pitched in the ground ; some iron-bound, upreared 

Like walls erect and insurmountable. 


The third day’s sun was setting when I spied 

One loftier than the rest, whose side was all 

One green descent, whose summit forest-crowned. 
Thither I turned, It was the eastern side 
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Of that same hill, along whose western slope 

Thy tents, O Sire! .are pitched. Night overtook me 
Upon its side. The dry and es bark 

Of the hoar pines, that strewed the grass, I made 
My bed, their immemorial tusky trunks 

My mossy pillow. Gay and smiling hope 

Awoke me with the dawn of day, and-full 

Of renovated strength I climbed the hill. 

Scarce had I reached the summit, when a hum, 
As from a distance, smote upon mine ear, 

Deep and unceasing. All at once I paused 

And listened, motionless. “Twas not the rush 

Of broken mountain torrents, nor the wind 
Sweeping the forest and with piping breath 
Wandering among the branches ; *twas indeed 
The noise of living things, the mingled murmur 
Of converse, and of labour, and of footsteps 
Echoing afar the muster and the motion 

Of countless multitudes. My heart beat high, 
My step grew quicker. By yon pointed peak 
That seems with sharpen’d edge to cleave the sky, 
When view'd from hence, an ample plain extends 
Whose grass is yet untrodden. ‘Thence I took 
The nearest path—with every step the sound 
Came nearer still—I seemed to swallow up 

The road—I gained the bank—I shot my glance 
Down to the valley—and I saw, I saw 

The tents of Israel—the long-sought pavilions 

Of Jacob ; prostrate on the ground I fell, 

I thanked my God, I blessed them and descended.” 


The prospect of success awakens Charles from his lethargy. 
His star which for a time was clouded, is clear again. The 
warning voice which had seemed to drive him back from the 
country of Ermengarda is found to be but a lying oracle, and 
visions of battle and victory succeed to those of despondency and 
defeat. Orders are given that a body under the command of 
Echard, and guided by Martin, shall instantly attempt the pas- 
sage of the Alps, and Charles, surrounded by his officers, con- 
gratulates them on the prospect of immediate action. 


«e 


; No more of warfare from afar, 
From ramparts and from walls, of arrows launched 
From distant engines, where the marksman smiles 
Unpunished in his hold, or from his covert 

Shoots down on us ; but banners broadly spread, 
Steed meeting steed, troops ranked in open field, 
And breasts but by a lance’s length divided ! 

Say to my soldiers this.—Tell them ye saw 
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Your king as confident as when he prophecied 
Victory in Eresburg—Bid them prepare 

For battle; of return we speak no more 

Till after victory, and when the booty 

Falls to be shared. * 


But three days more, and then 
For battle and for conquest, and repose 
Within yon lovely Italy, amidst 
Fields waving thick with grain, and gardens laden 
With fruits our fathers never knew, among 
Hoar halls and antique temples, in the land 
Of song, the favoured country of the sun, 
That holds the lords of earth within its bosom, 
God's martyrs in its sacred cemeteries ; 
There, where the holy pontiff lifts his hands 
On high to bless our banners, where our foes 
Few, feeble, and divided, half are mine ;— 
Twice trodden under foot by my great sire 
And melting even as snows before the sun.” 


Act III. opens in the camp of the Lombards. Ignorant of the 
approaching appearance of the French, Adelchis is regretting to 
his faithful follower, Anfrido, the probability that Charlemagne, 
despairing of effecting a passage over the Alps, will retreat un- 
punished, and that his father relieved from the apprehension of an 
enemy from without, will resume his designs against the Pontiff. 
He deplores the ruinous consequences of a war directed against 
the best feelings of mankind, and bearing ruin and devastation into 
the midst of scenes hallowed by the recollections of antiquity, and 
by the influences of the Christian faith. His anticipations are 
realized. Desiderius enters, and while he congratulates his son 
on the retreat of the French, announces his intention of imme- 
diately resuming his enterprise against Rome; and Adelchis, while 
he intimates his reluctance, yields to the wishes of his father. But 
the interview is interrupted by the sudden appearance of the fugi- 
tive Lombards, who announce the arrival of the French. All is 
confusion and terror. Adelchis flies out with a few followers to 
meet the coming foe; Desiderius, in vain attempting to rally the 
fugitives, is borne out in the tumult. The scene changes to the 
deserted camp of the Lombards, at the foot of the passes. Charles, 
surrounded by his nobles, blesses God for his victory, and receives 
the homage of the treacherous Sivart and the discontented chiefs. 
He creates Sivart Count of Susa, and promises to reward the 
services of his “ brave” assistants. But even while he thus avails 
himself of their treachery, he regrets the necessity under which 
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he i is 8 placed, of flattering aoe villainy. ‘Turning to Roland, he 


Orlando, did I ‘call 
These Lombards brave ? 


ORLANDO. 
Too surely. 
CHARLES. 
Ah! my tongue 
Erred when it uttered it. That word should be 
For mine own French reserved. Let all that heard 
Forget that praise like that was ever spoken.” 


And his admiration of true courage and constancy is still farther 
evinced in the animated eulogium he pronounces over the dying 
Anfrido, who, faithful to his master even in death, is brought into 
the presence of Charles a captive and expiring. 


Thou carry'st with thee 
A king’s esteem unto thy grave. It is 
The king of France that presses thus thy hand, 
In pledge of honour and of amity. 
Brave heart! within the country of the brave 
Thy name shall live; the dames of France shall hear 
Thy prowess from our lips, and speak of thee 
With reverence and pity. . 


The scene again changes to a solitary wood, the retreat of the 
unfortunate Desiderius, and a few of his fugitive followers. ‘The 
first words he utters are at once characteristic and touching. 


“ Ah me! Vermondo,—the old king is weary, 
And weary, too, with flying.” 


He inveighs against the treachery and cowardice of the Lom- 
bards, and curses the day when his progenitor, Alboin, 


«e 


. From the mountain top 
Looked on those plains, and cried, ‘ This land is mine!’ ” 


He is joined by Adelchis and a few of his companions, The 
fate of the war is now inevitable, but Adelchis determines that 
victory shall be dearly parchased. He advises his father to shut 
himself up in Pavia, while he himself defends Verona. The act 
concludes with an animated lyrical chorus, supposed to be sung 
by the old inhabitants of the country, pointing out to the credu- 
lous who had promoted the success of Charles, that they had 
only exchanged one master for another more imperious. 

Act IV. The storm of war is hushed for a time. We are 
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transported to the sequestered shades of the monastery of St. Sal- 
vador, in Brescia, to witness the peaceful death of Ermengarda. 
She enters supported by two of her domestics, and attended by 
her sister Ansberga. 
ERMENGARDA. 
‘* Lay me beneath this linden. 
(She seats herself.) 
O! how sweet 
This April ray! how lovingly it lies 
Upon the budding leaves! Ah! now I know 
Why they, who full of years feel life flit by, 
So love to look upon the sun. 
(To the damsels. ) 
To you, 
Thanks, gentle maidens, whose kind aid enables 
My worn and feeble frame to gratify 
My sick heart’s longing—here again to drink 
The air I drew in youth, the air of Mella; 
To sit beneath my native heaven, and look 
My last upon the loveliness around me. 
Sweet sister—consecrated bride of heaven, 
Pious Ansberga !— 
(She extends her hand to her. The damsels retire. 
Ansberga sits down beside her.) 


All is nearly over. 
Thy cares—my sorrows. O! with tempered measure 
Heaven deals its trials out. I feel a peace, 
A weary peace, the herald of the tomb ; 
My youth, o’ermastered by disease, contends not 
‘Gainst heaven’s appointed time, but gently, even 
Beyond my hopes, from this its earthly prison, 
My soul, long steeped in sorrow, steals away.— 
One latest boon I ask of thee. Receive 
The solemn words and wishes of the dying, 
Preserve them in thy heart and give them back 
Pure to those hearts I leave on earth behind me. 
O be not grieved, thou loved one;—look not on me 
Thus piteously. Heaven deals with me in mercy, 
Is it not so? What—would’st thou have me live 
Till Brescia be assailed—till such a foe 
Draw near, and would'st thou wish that heaven should leave me 
To penance so ineffable as this ?”” 


Ansberga endeavéurs to console her with the prospect that all 
is not yet lost, that Verona and Pavia still hold out, and that even 


if they should fall, a desperate conflict might still be maintained. 
Ermengarda replies— 
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“«, . . I shall not see it. Far removed 
Shall I be then from earthly fear or love,— 
From earthly trouble !—I shall pray for them, 
My honoured father and my loved Adelchis, 

For thee, for all who suffer, and for all 

Who make them suffer. Listen then, Ansberga, 
To this my last injunction. To my father 

And to my brother, when thou see’st them, say, 
That on the brink of life, even in the moment 
When all things are forgotten, sweet and grateful 
Dwelt in my heart the memory of the day 

When, kind and courteous, to the trembling one 
They stretched a strong and saving arm, nor shamed 
To greet and succour the dishonoured: say, 
That, warm and ceaseless, to the throne of God 
My prayer hath ever risen for their success, 

And if He heard it not, most sure some deep 
And pious cause prevented :—say I blessed them 
Even when dying. Then, my sister—Oh, 

Deny me not—seek out some faithful servant, 
Who to the fearful and relentless foe 

Of Lombardy will venture to draw near... 


ANSBERGA. 
Charles! ... 
ERMENGARDA, 

Thou hast said it. Say to him, in peace 
With ali does Ermengarda die. She leaves 
No object of dislike on earth, but hopes, 
And prays to heaven, that for her sufferings here 
It may exact no sad account from him, 
For she receives them as from God's own hand. 
Say to him thus, and... if to his proud ear 
Not too displeasing such a word may seem, 
Tell him...I pardon him... Wilt thou ? 


ANSBERGA. 
So surely 
May heaven receive my latest words, as thine 
Shall still be sacred to me. 


ERMENGARDA. 


One request, 
Dear friend, and I have done . . . This earthly frame 
On which, while living, thou hast lavished oft 
Thy tender cares, O let it not displease thee 
To tend, when dead, and lay it in the tomb. 
This ring thou see’st on my left hand—let that 
Go with me to the grave, for it was given me, 
Beside the altar, before God. And modest 
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Let mine urn be. Dust we are all, and I— 
Of what have I to boast ? 
The ensigns of a queen: a sacred bond 
Made me a queen, and what God gave, thou know st, 
Man cannot take away. So let my death, 


Even as my life, attest it, 


Become a denizen. 
Of thy repo 


Shall I then lie to God ? 
A bride before him—true, a stainless bride, 
But yet a mortal’s bride! 
Oh, happy all, who to the King of 
Yield up a heart by worldly memories 

Yet unpolluted, who have drawn the veil 
Over their eyes, before they fixed them on 

. . « Alas! not such am J. 


The face of man! 


ANSBERGA. 


Oh! far hence 

With all these sad remembrances, Complete 
The sacrifice: in this retreat, to which 

The hand of heaven thy pilgrim step hath guided, 
Let it be the house 

Put on the sacred garb, 

And with the garb the spirit, and forget 

Earth and its cares. 


ANSBERGA. 


O, would thou hadst ! 


ERMENGARDA. 


O, would I had! But ah, 

The road that heaven hath marked us, we must tread, 
Whate’er it be, and travel to the end. 

—And what if, when he hears that I am dead, 

Some lingering thought of penitence and pity 

Should yet assail his heart; if as a late 

But sweet amends, he yet should claim these cold 
Remains as his, due to the royal tomb, . 

The dead, Ansberga, oft—the silent dead— 


Are mightier than the living. . 


ANSBERGA. 


Ab! no, he will not. 


NO. I. 


ERMENGARDA. 


And would’st thou, Ansberga, 
Set bounds unto His mercy, who delights 
To touch the guilty heart, and make the hand 
That perpetrates the crime repair the wrong ? 


Vet let it bear’ 


ERMENGARDA. 


What would’st thou have me do? 
Think that I go 


Oh, happy ye, 
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ANSBERGA, 
No, hapless one, he will not—for he cannot.” 
* * * *% * * 

Ansberga then reveals the news that Charles was now united 
to her rival Ildegarde. The unhappy princess, weighed down 
with sickness and overpowered by this final calamity, swoons, and 
awakes in a frightful delirium. She sees, in imagination, her hus- 
band smiling upon his new bride, herself despised, rejected, and 
driven from his presence, while the insult is aggravated by the 
remembrance of her early happiness. At times she endeavours 
to believe the whole to be a delusion. 


** What if it were a dream, that with the morning 
Should vanish into air, and I should wake, 
Weary and faint with weeping, and my Charles 
Should ask me why I wept, and smilingly 
Reprove me for my little faith!” 


(Sinks down again.) 


In this state she is carried to her chamber, which she is destined 
never more to leave. The voices of the sisters of the convent are 
soon afterwards heard chaunting a melancholy chorus for the re- 
pose of the dead. 

The remainder of the fourth act is occupied with the develope- 


ment of a new scene of treachery. Within the walls of Pavia, to 
which the unfortunate Desiderius had retired, an alliance is framed 
between Sivart, the newly-created Count of Susa, and Guntis, 
one of its defenders, by which it is agreed that the town shall, 
next day, be delivered into the hands of Charles. 

Act V. Pavia is in the hands of Charles. Brescia has fallen. 
Desiderius is a prisoner. The inhabitants of Verona are pressing 
Adelchis to surrender to the besiegers: Adelchis, in a scene of 
great eloquence and beauty, deliberates as to his conduct. Shall 
he expose the lives of his faithful followers in a last and desperate 
attack upon the enemy? Shall he at once escape the wretched- 
ness of defeat and captivity by suicide, or accept the asylum offered 
him by the Emperor of Greece? He determines on the last, and 
rejects. the temptation to escape from his misfortunes by antici- 
pating his fate. Religion, and the conviction that “ it 2s nobler 
in the mind to suffer,” than to fly from suffering, are the motives 
which with him “ make calamity of so long life ;” and he intimates 
to his followers his resolution to seek shelter on other shores. 
Charles, in the mean time, in his camp beneath the walls of Verona, 
summons the town. ‘The captive Desiderius requests an inter- 
view with him. T he spirit of the old man is broken, and when 
the victor and vanquished meet, he humbly entreats that the ven- 
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geance of Charles may terminate with him, who alone had planned 
the fatal expedition against the Pope. But Charles: intent only 
on improving his suceess, and conscious that while Adelchis sur- 
vives, his empire in Lombardy is precarious, coldly and rudely 
rejects his prayer, till the haughty spirit of the fallen monarch 
revives and bursts forth in reproaches. 


‘ Cures. 
“« What is thy grief to me? What grieves thee is 
To me a source of joy. Nor can I pity 
The destiny I would not change. Such is 
The fate of mortals here. When rivals meet, 
One conquers, one must fall. Live on. No boon 
Save this hath Charles for thee. 


Desiperivs. 
. King of my kingdom! 

And persecutor of my blood, what boon 

Life can be to the wretched, well know’st thou. 

Think’ st thou that I, thus vanquished, in the dust 

Could not with one wild desperate flood of joy 

Refresh my soul even now, and with the venom 

That swells within my heart empoison thine ; 

Shoot words into thy soul, whose sting should eat 

Into thy memory, and thus die at last 

Not unavenged? ... But I adore in thee 

Heaven’s vengeance, and before the man to whom 

Heaven bowed me down I bend. . . I come to thee 

To plead, and thou wilt hear.” 


He pleads in vain. Stern and unrelenting, Charles reproaches 
him with the protection given to his nephews, his design to de- 
prive him of his kingdom, in which Adelchis was implicated with 
him, and his attempt to stir up the Pope against him: and tells 
him to drain ix silence the bitter cup he had prepared for others. 
But the prayers of Desiderius are needless, and the clemency of 
Charles would now be unavailing, for a messenger enters to an- 
nounce that Verona has surrendered, and that Adelchis is mortally 
wounded. He is soon after brought into the tent of Charles, 
beside his aged and captive father, to die in his arms. 


He thus replies to the lamentations which the bereaved father 
utters as he leans over him. 


ce 


ban Cease this wail, 
O father, cease, I pray thee. Was not this 
The time to die? But thou, that must live on 
Tn sorrow and captivity, give ear. 

Life is a mighty mystery, my father, 
The hour of death alone can give the key. 
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Weep not this kingdom's loss; when thou shalt be 
Such as thy son is now,—brightest of all, 

Those years will rise upon thy memory 

In which thou wert no king; in which no tear 
Stands registered against thee; and thy name 
Clogged with no wretches’ curse uprose to heaven. 
Joy rather thou art king no more. Rejoice 

Thy toils are ended. Royalty hath room 

For few but those of sorrow ; nought is left it 
But to endure or suffer wrong. A wild 

And savage force, beneath the name of right, 
Enchains the world ; with hand incarnadined 

Our ancestors first sowed the evil seed, 

Our fathers bathed it with their blood, and now 
Earth holds no other harvest. Ah, to reign 

Over the guilty is no joyful task :— 

This thou hast proved—but were it even so, 

Yet is not this the end? This happy conqueror, 
Whose throne is by my death made fast, on whom 
All smile, whom all applaud and bend before, 

He too must beasI, . . .” 


He entreats Charles to show kindness to the dethroned monarch, 
and yielding to a tardy emotion of pity, the victor promises that 
the request shall be granted. Adelchis thanks him for the favour, 


and expires. 

We have been anxious that our readers should, by these libe- 
ral extracts, be enabled to form their opinion of this tragedy, 
rather from their own impressions, on the perusal of these pas- 
sages, than from any observations of ours. The high poetical 
merits of the play, we trust, have not been entirely overclouded 
even in our rude and literal version; and though our analysis of 
the plot has necessarily been brief, enough we hope has been said 
to put our readers in possession of its general beauties and de- 
fects. Like the Carmagnuola it has the advantage of great sim- 
plicity, and like it, it is exposed to the objection of poverty of 
incident and a political interest. 

In some particulars, indeed, the plot is more objectionable 
even than that of Carmagnuola. ‘The story is one so remote and 
obscure, and the characters of the drama, with the exception of 
Charlemagne, so completely mere historical names, that it may 
be said to possess all the disadvantages of a subject wholly ficti- 
tious, in which the poet must himself create the interest that at- 
taches to his characters, without those facilities which a fictitious 
subject would have afforded in the construction of incident and 
the modification of character. It is one that outrages every idea 
of poetical justice, and leaves on the mind nothing but a senti- 
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ment of regret and disappointment at the triumph of force, trea- 
chery, and worldly policy, over valour, justice, and truth. It is 
impossible to disguise, even in history, the injustice of the expe- 
dition of Charles; and here its character is aggravated by the 
poetical colouring with which the poet has invested the prince 
who is the victim of that invasion. The religious motive of as- 
sisting the pope is at once seen to be a mere pretext, to cover 
Charles’s views of ambition and revenge. How then, we would 
ask, are the passions, to use the language of Aristotle, to be 
“purged by pity and terror,” in the contemplation of such a pic- 
ture? What idea of an overruling providence is impressed upon 
the mind by such a progress and such a catastrophe: by the suc- 
cess of a usurper who persecutes his nephews, who banishes his 
gentle and affectionate wife, who invades, almost without a pre- 
text, the territories of his injured father-in-law; by the death of 
this unfortunate princess, and the ruin and captivity of her house; 
by the exhibition of vice and treachery triumphant throughout, 
virtue and honour trampled on and expiring? 

Nor is there anything in the nature of the plot to counter- 
balance the unsatisfactory impression produced by its close. The 
real interest of the piece terminates with the third act. The fate 
of Lombardy is sealed by the passage of the Alps and the sur- 
prise of the camp: from that moment our anxiety is at an end ; 
for the catastrophe is seen to be inevitable. We move through 
the two last acts, as through a long avenue of cypresses termi- 
nating with a tomb. Nothing, indeed, but the tranquillity pro- 
duced by the cessation of suspense, could render tolerable the long 
scene which represents the death of Ermengarda. _It is in itself 
exquisitely beautiful, but the whole character of Ermengarda is 
connected with the action by such slender ties, that the suspension 
of the main action for such a period would in other circum- 
stances be fatal to the interest of the piece. Yet, as it is, we 
linger with interest over the pathetic beauties of this scene and 
of the chorus that follows, and turn with reluctance to the new 
scenes of treachery by which it is replaced. We should have 
expected, too, that Manzoni, who has very successfully exposed 
the absurdities of the (miscalled) French historical plays, would, 
consistently with his own principles, have avoided a subject which, 
in order to preserve unity of interest, rendered it necessary to 
pervert historical fact. Adelchis was not killed under the walls 
of Verona, as represented in the play, He took refuge in Con- 
stantinople, and only several years afterwards landed in Italy at 
the head of a Greek force, and fell in battle against the French. 
But the object of Manzoni was to represent the fall of the Lom- 
bard dynasty, and that could only be done, dramatically, by bring 
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ing together the victor and the vanquished, and reducing to the 
same moment of time the surrender of the last strong-hold of the 
Lombard princes, the death of the son, and the captivity of the 
father. 

But the main defect of the subject is that, from the coldly po- 
litical nature of the interest, the poet, in attempting to engage our 
sympathies, has been led to pervert the truth of character as well 
as of facts. “That he conceives the manner in which he has treated 
the character of Adelchis to be necessary and unavoidable, we 
take for granted, from the candid avowal he makes of his own 
sense of its defects. 


4 


“* Tutto il carattere,” says he, “ & inventato di pianta, e intruso fra i 
caratteri storici, con una infelicita, che dal pid difficile e dal piu malevolo 
lettore non sard certo cosi vivamente sentita, come lo é dall’ autore.’ 


The candour of this confession exceeds even the occasional 
critiques of Alfieri on his own tragedies; but, of a truth, the au- 
thor has only anticipated a remark which must have forced itself 
on the notice of every reader. He has, in fact, fallen into the 
same error with Ricci in his Italiade; he has made his hero a 
pure and perfect abstraction, who never could have existed in 
such a period, and whose existence under any state of civilisation 
is problematical. Every objection that has been urged against 
Schiller’s ideal creation of Posa, applies with tenfold force to 
that of Adelchis. Posa is indeed a man of other ages :— 

: Das jahrhundert 
Ist seinem ideal nicht reif. Er lebt 
Ein birger derer, welche kommen werden.’’* 


But Posa is an enthusiastic dreamer; while Adelchis, though re- 
presented as embodying every moral and religious virtue, and 
blending the high feelings of the warrior with the devotional hu- 
mility of the cloister, is misled by no visions of human perfecti- 
bility. Hence, while the schwarmerey of Posa produces upon 
the reader something of that effect which it is represented as exer- 
cising upon the gloomy Philip,—the ideal perfections of Adelchis, 
—the combination of cool judgment with the warmest feelings, 
and the most refined views,—constantly stand out from the war- 
like and rugged masses by which they are surrounded, with a 
startling, unnatural, and frigid effect. 

In his portrait of Charles, the author cannot be accused of 
any departure from historical truth; for his views, as to his cha- 
racter, are supported by an array of authorities which it would 

eee - « Forhisideal 
The century. is yet unripe. He lives 


A citizen of those that are to come. 
Don Carlos. Act ILI. 


“e 
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be dangerous to call in question. But paradoxical as it may ap- 
pear, we think that in dramatic composition there’is a truth su- 
perior even to that of history, which in this instance has’ been 
violated. There are certain personages, who, from accidental cir- 
cumstances, have acquired an established poetical character, very 
different perhaps from that to which they are entitled in the more 
accurate pages of the historian, but whose hereditary and immemo- 
rial attributes once conferred ought to be inviolable by the poet. 
Such is that of Charlemagne, whose poetical character early ac- 
ee colour and body in the romantic ballads of Spain and the 

talian epics. The Charlemagne of poetry—the Carlomagno of 
Pulci, Boiardo, and Ariosto, is inseparably associated with the 
idea of a brave, hasty, warm-tempered monarch, generous and 
unthinking, surrounded by his paladins, the foremost in the battle, 
the tournament and the dance. In the play of Manzoni; he is 
drawn as a cold, calculating, and selfish being, not absolutely in- 
sensible to the splendour of virtue or of bravery, not wholly inac- 
cessible to pity ; but steadily pursuing his own schemes of ambition 
and revenge, trampling on the feelings of others without remorse 
when they interfere with his plans, and disguising the native ran- 
cour of his heart under the veil of a hypocritical devotion. The 
contrast is felt to be too absolute, and, like the theatrical visionary 
of Argos, we regret the dissipation of an illusion so much more 
agreeable than the reality. Yet it is but justice to Manzoni to 
say, that even with all these prepossessions to contend against, 
his Charles is a striking character. We feel that he is a man of 
a lofty and commanding mind, whose . principles of action: we 
may disapprove, but who maintains our respect by his sustained 
confidence in himself, and whose movements arrest our curiosity 
and attention. ‘‘ Oderunt dum metuant,” seems to have been 
the principle on which the character has been framed, and if so, 
the author has certainly been successful. 

Ermengarda is a beautiful creation, and would have been by 
far the most interesting personage of the piece, had her misfor- 
tunes been more intimately connected with the action of the 
tragedy. As it is, she is the only one for whom our sympathies 
are strongly awakened. The virtues which appear. overcharged 
in her brother, are in her natural, feminine, and affecting; and 
the scene of her death, though suggesting in its general character 
that of Catherine in Henry Vill. is written with a tenderness 
and feeling, that convince us that it is in the gentler parts of tra- 
gedy that Seawall peculiar excellence lies. 

Desiderius is also a striking portrait of the rude and unculti- 
vated chief of the middle ages, ambitious, passionate, brave, and 
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haughty, warmly attached to his family, and animated by a just 
and irrepressible indignation against the oppressor of tis country 
and his race. The beings by whom he 1s surrounded are also 
contrasted with skill. The treachery of Sivart and Guntis is op- 
posed to the unshaken fidelity of Anfrido; who is the beau-ideal 
(though, as M. Fauriel remarks in his preface, somewhat too 
philosophic and speculative) of chivalrous honour and bravery. 

The moral and political character of the three nations that are 
interested in the catastrophe are also, as Fauriel remarks, skil- 
fully and dramatically indicated. The Italians, mere witnesses 
of the impending struggle on which their destiny is to depend, 
never appear at all; and their silence, their maction, their exclu- 
sion from all participation in ‘the plans of the contending parties, 
develope more strongly than words their dependence and debase- 
ment. The French form a striking and compact mass, concen- 
trated under one head, to whom they are devoted by terror or af- 
fection, or the desire of plunder, acting as one being, agitated by 
no dissensions, exhibiting no division of private interests or indi- 
vidual passions. The Lombards again are divided by faction 
and ambitious views. No overawing and commanding character 
like Charlemagne is there, 

‘* To bind the many national horde in one ;” 


but a chaos of private jealousies and contending interests reigns 
throughout, and paralyses their exertions against the common 
enemy. 

We must now take leave of Manzoni, of whose dramatic 
powers we think highly, and to whom we have devoted a space 
corresponding to the importance we attach to his labours. We 
have the fullest confidence that he may yet give to Italy a drama 
far surpassing either the Carmagnuola or the Adelchis. Let 
him only select subjects admitting a warmer and more varied inte- 
rest, let him grapple more firmly with those conflicts of passion, 
which he has hitherto evaded with a prudence that seems to border 
on cowardice, and we anticipate his complete success. We had 
intended to say something on the subject of the other poems 
which are added to the tragedies, but these we shall have occasion 
to advert to in a future article on the Modern Lyric Poetry of 
Italy. Inthe meantime we can make room only for a few stanzas 
from a noble ode on the fifth of May, the anniversary of the death 
of Buonaparte. We are quite conscious of the defects of our 
translation, and can only plead the difficulty of the subject and 
the example of Goethe, who has scarcely been more fortunate 
in the translation of this ode, which he has given in his “ Kunst 
und Alterthum.” 
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+ “ The stormy joy, the trembling bope 
That wait on mightiest enterprize ; 
The panting heart of one, whose scope 
Was empire, and who gained the prize, 
And grasps a crown, of which it seemed 
Scarce less than madness to have dreamed,— 
All these were his; glory that shone 
The brighter for its perils past, 
The rout, the victory, the throne, 
The gloom of banishment at last,— 
Twice in the very dust abased, 
And twice on Fortune's altar raised. 


His name was heard; and mute with fear 
Contending centuries stood by, 
Submissive, from his mouth to hear 

The sentence of their destiny ; 

While he bade silence be, and sate 
Between them, arbiter of fate. 


+ “ La procellosa e trepida 


Gioia d’un gran disegno; 
L’ ansia d’un cor, che indocile 
Ferve pensando al regno, 
EF’! giunge, e tiene un premio 
Ch’ era follia sperar, 
Tutto ei provd; la gloria 
Maggior dopo il periglio, 
La fuga, e la vittoria, 
La reggia, e il triste esiglio, 
Due volte nella polvere, 
Due volte sugli altar. 


Ei si nom6: due secoli 
L’ un contra I altro armato, 
Sommessi a lui si volsero 
Come aspettando il fato: 
Ei fe’ silenzio, ed arbitro 
S’ assise in mezzo a lor; 
Ei sparve, e i di nell ozio 
Chiuse in si breve sponda, 
Segno d’ immensa invidia, 
E di pieta profonda, 
D’ inestinguibil odio, 
E d’ indomato amor. 


Come sul’ capo al naufrago 
L’ onda s’ avvolve e pesa, 
L’ onda, su cui de! misero 
Alta pur dianzi e tesa 
Scorrea la vista a scernere, 
Prode remote invan ; 
Tal su quell’ alma il cumule 
Delle memorie scese ; 
Oh! quante volte ai posteri 
Narrar se stesso imprese, 
E sulle eterne pagine 
Cadde la stanca man ! 


Oh! quante volte ab tacito 
Morir d’un giorno inerte, 
Chinati i rai fulminei, 
Le braccia al sen conserte 
Stette ; e deidi che furono 
L’ assalse.il sovvenir. 
Ei ripenso Je mobili 
Tende, ei percossi valli, 
E il lampo dei manipoli, 
EP onda dei cavalli, 
E il concitato imperio, 
E il celere obbedir. 


Ahi! forse a tanto strazio 
Cadde lo spirto anelo; 

E disperé ; ma valida 
Venne una man dal cielo, 
E in piv spirabil aere 


Pietosa il transports. 





Italian Tragedy. 


He passed, and on this barren rock 
Inactive closed his proud career, 
A mark for envy’s rudest shock, 
For pity’s warmest, purest tear, 
For hatred’s unextinguished fire, 
And love that lives when all expire, 


As on the drowning seaman’s head 
The wave comes thundering from on high; 
The wave to which, afar displayed, 
The wretch had turned his straining eye, 
And gazed along the gloomy main 
For some far sail, but gazed in vain: 
So on his soul came back the wave 
Of melancholy memory. 
How oft hath he essayed to grave 
His image for posterity ; 
Till o'er th’ eternal chronicle 
The weary hand desponding fell. . 


How oft, what time the listless day 
Hath died, and in the lonely flood 
The Indian sun hath quenched his ray, 
With folded arms the hero stood ; 
While dreams of days no more to be 
Throng back into his memory ; 

He sees his moving tents again, 

The leaguered walls around him lie, 

The squadrons gleaming on the plain, 

The ocean-wave of cavalry, 

The rapid order promptly made, 

And with the speed of thought obeyed. 


Alas! beneath its punishment 

Perchance the wearied soul had drooped 
Despairing; but a spirit sent 

From heaven to raise the wretched, stooped 
And bore him where diviner air 


Breathes balm and comfort to despair.” 
* * * * . * 
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Art. VI—1. Nouvel Almanach des Gourmands, servant de 
Guide dans les ens de faire excellente Chere; dedié au 
Ventre. Par A. B. de Perigord. Premiére Année; (1825,) 
Seconde Année, (1826,) Troisiéme Année, (1827.) 3 vols. 
18vo. Paris, chez Baudouin. 

2. Physiologie du Gout, ou Meditations de Gastronomie tran- 
scendante; ouvrage théorique et historique, a lordre du jour. 
Par un Professeur, membre de Plusieurs Sociétés Littéraires 
et Savantes. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1825. 

‘3. Le Directeur des Estomacs, ou Instruction Pratique sur la 
nature, les qualités, et les propriétés de chaque espéce d’alimens, 
&c.; suivie d’une esquisse sur le régime qui convient aux diffe- 
rens temperamens, &c. &c. 18vo. Paris. 1827. 

4. Manuel du Cuisinier et de la Cuisiniére, d Pusage de la Ville 
et de la Campagne, &c. Par P. Cardelli. Cinquiéme édition. 
18vo. Paris. 1826. 

5. L’Art du Cuisinier. Par A. Beauvilliers.. 2. vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 1824. 

6. Le Cuisinier Royal, ou P Art de faire la Cuisine, la Patisserie, 
et tout ce qui concerne Coffice, pour toutes les fortunes. Par 
MM. Viard et Fouret, Hommes de bouche. 12me édition. 
8vo. Paris. 1825. 


FRANCE is at present most prolific in gastronomical writings—we 
have put the titles of half a dozen at the head of this article, and we 
should find no difficulty in swelling the number: with the ex- 
ception of the Physiologie du Gout, however, not one of them is 
very successful. 

It requires, in reality, no small degree of tact and practice to 
succeed in this style. It is very hard to steer between the low 
and farcical on one hand, and the bombastic on the other. The 
gastronomic writer labours under difficulties which his apparently 
kindred genius, the bard of the bottle, has not to encounter. 
The Bacchanalian poet has a thousand common-places on which 
he can enlarge, and these too consecrated, if we may use the 
word on such an occasion, by having been used and embellished 
by the greatest names in the history of literature. Besides, he 
can very soon get rid of the mere material, and describe the men- 
tal emotions which his theme calls forth. The joy, the mirth, the 
sociality, the warmed ideas, the care-dispelling magic of the glass, 
are the topics of the song—not the liquor itself, whether it be 
Chambertin or Burton. — It is the emotion or the ease produced 
by his amphora, not the Februrian that it holds, which Horace 
commemorates—and nearer home the honest bard who sings 
“Dear Tom, this brown jug that here foams with mild ale,” 
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in the very next line quits the extract of Sir John Barleycorn to 
remind us that it is the vessel 

** Out of which I now drink to sweet Nan of the vale.” 
Here arises a new set of associations altogether, on which if we 
were Mr. Coleridge we could of course dissertate to the end of 
the sheet. 

In gastronomy the case is quite different. No illustrious line 
of poets have celebrated the pleasures of the dinner-table, or em- 
balmed in immortal verse the recollections of deceased hors- 
d@ euvres and demolished entrées. Homer, to be sure, the Father 
of poetry, 


*“ From whom, as from their fountain, other stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light,” 


has never avoided the most minute description of a feast. The 
man who described the sorrows of Andromache or the heroism of 
Hector,—in whose hands the glories of Olympus, the terrors of 
the battle-field, the romance of 1 magic, or the horrors of ‘Tartarus, 
were the common staple of poetry,—he felt no scruple in devoting 
the same wondrous melody of verse to the description of the me- 
thod of frying a beef-steak or serving up a pork-chop. But in 
him there was no idea of jest. He lived ellen’ the age of criti- 
cism had commenced, and saw nothing incongruous in “describing 
with its due importance that event which Doctor Johnson has de- 
scribed as “ the most important occurrence of every day.” In 
Virgil’s time critics were on the alert, and the Roman poet dared 
not imitate in that respect his Grecian master. 

The true gastronomic tone, half serious, half comic, has been 
taught, as far as we can recollect, but in two societies—among 
the literateurs of Athens and Paris. The passages preserved by 
Athenzus are very often admirable, and precisely in the style of 
the most successful modern wits; and France, in producing 
Grimod de la Reyniére, the author of the original Almanach des 
Gourmands, may claim the glory of having given birth to the very 
greatest of writers on the subject, The bijoux of Grimod’s 
great work are known to every one. His panegyric on the pig— 
his encomium on the intense devotion of the goose, that forgets 
its sufferings in the glorious anticipation of its posthumous reputa- 
tion of being made into a Strasburg paté—his description of the 
sucking-pig—his laudation of the thrush sauce, “ with which aman 
would eat his father’—and many other passages of similar bril- 
liancy will be remembered at once. We are sorry to say that his 
successor in the Nouvel Almanach des Gourmands has not suc- 
ceeded in rivalling his chimerical vein for a moment. 

And yet there 1s now and then a readable article in the book, 
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Init they are “ few and far between.” The best joke we see is 
the map prefixed to each of the three volumes, which: exhibits 
with geographical accuracy the various edible and potable pro- 
dictions of France, depicted upon the spots where they are to bé 
found. In Burgundy, for instance, we have wine-casks, in Cham 
pagne bottles sparkling over the brim, at Pontoise oxen, at 
Gruyére cheese, at Cognac a still, at Cancale oysters, at Amiens 
eel-patés, at Brives trufled fowl, at Strasburgh carp and patés, 
&e. &c. A pacific critic may be allowed to remark, that a map 
of this kind is a much more sensible one than a map covered over 
with crossed swords indicating the sités of battles, for it is mueh 
more to our purpose to know where we can live, than to be told 
where others have died. 

The current of the Parisian wits appears to be anti-ministerial, 
and we have accordingly many a jest, in inert fade enough, 
against the Jesuits and Mons. de Villele. ‘The best is a renion- 
strance from a ministerial member of the Chamber of Deputies 
against the badness of the minister’s dinners, but as in point of 
fact Mons. de Villele gives the very best dinners in Paris, the joke 
is not applicable. Admitting the imputation, however, it would 
certainly be a cruel thing to expect a man to vote against his con- 
science without ever satisfying his stomach; and the querulous 
deputy justly complains that his case is worse than that of Esau 
“ for,” says he, “ if Esau sold his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage, that mess was at all events well dressed ;” the scriptural 
authority for which, however, we fear it would not be easy to 
adduce. 

To us foreigners, the most amusing or instructive parts of the 
Almanach are the gastronomic tours through Paris and the pro- 
vinces. We shall extract the passage relating to the Palais Reyal, 
as that is generally the first spot in Paris hunted out by our 
countrymen : 


“ We are at last at the Palais Royal, at that centre of Paris which 
forms a city in the midst of a city. We have left on the right and left 
hand MM. Grignon and Devictor, excellent traiteurs, whose salons 
attract, at six o'clock, a numerfous and select society of gourmands. 
M. Juleau arrests us in the passage, and we are obliged to salute his 
petits-patés, &c. We are before the door of M. Véry. 

“« M. Véry is in fact the patriarch of traiteurs. His name has become 
European, and his cookery is quoted from one pole to the other. His 
great reputation has not, however, preserved for him the popularity 
which he formerly enjoyed. His magnificent salons are scarcely fre- 
quented but by some few accustomed guests, The cuisine of M. Véry 
is nevertheless always good ; his wines particularly are of an excellent 
quality ; but who can explain the caprices of fortune? The crowd goes 
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elsewhere ; the tables and the “bar are solitary. ° The many will say to 
this ancient sanctuary of the cuisine, ‘ Thou art not what thou wert !' 

* The neighbour of M. Véry, the old Café de Chartres, after many 
various fortunes, is at present one of the best-frequented houses of Paris. 
M. Vefour brought the crowd back, and after having made a fortune 
sold the property and his numerous body of clients to M. Boissier. His 
worthy successor has exerted himself to make us forget his fortunate 
predecessor, and he has succeeded. 

** The Café de Chartres is particularly renowned for its breakfasts. 
Nowhere can be better served up a sauté, a fricassee of poulet a la Ma- 
rengo, or a Mayonnaise de volaille. The wines are of good quality, par- 
ticularly those of Beaune and Maconnais. The Bourdeaux, Champagne, 
and the wines of the South, leave us something to desire. ‘The salons of 
the Café de Chartres are encumbered from five o'clock by a crowd of 
diners. The cookery is then very good, but in general rather relevée. 
The fish and the game are remarkable for their freshness. In fine, with- 
out being an excellent restaurant, the Café de Chartres is a place where 
you meet good cheer at moderate prices. 

“ The Café de Foy, which we salute as we go along the stone gallery, 
is still the same. Smoky chimneys, Gothic and sombre lustres, cups 
without handles with which we daily burn our fingers, muddy glasses— 
but also delicious coffee, exquisite liqueurs, and savoury ices ;—one 
cannot well complain of this house. But ought not the proprietor, who 
has purchased this property for a hundred thousand crowns, to expend 
five-and-twenty louis in painting it, lighting it with hydrogen gas, and, 
above all, in purchasing cups with handles ? 

“* His neighbour, M. Corazza, understands his business much better. 
The objects of consumption in his house are of a choice equally delicate, 
and we are, besides, served with neatness and elegance. 

‘** M. Prevost is a restaurateur on the second floor, but he has not a less 
numerous company than those who are below, and the sixty steps which 
must be ascended to reach his brilliant salons do not frighten away his 
numerous customers. 

“ At the extremity of the stone gallery, we stand before the shop of 
M. Chevet. What a delicious perfume exhales from this admirable 
store! With what art this display is arranged! How the golden phea- 
sant, the roebuck, and the pullet are skilfully mingled with the salmon, 
the turkey, and the most delicious fruits! Objects the most dissimilar, 
productions of the most opposite nature are adroitly contrasted. What 
riches! what profusion! The earthen vessels of Nerac contain the 
patés of Strasbourg. Perigord has sent thither her truffles, Amiens her 
pies, Ardennes her legs of mutton, Bar her sweetmeats, Troyes her 
tongues, Quercy her game; Ai, Bourdeaux, Perpignan, Beaune, Cognac, 
pay each their tribute. It is a centre where all the gastronomic produc- 
tions of France and foreign countries meet. M. Chevet is at the head 
of a ministry. He has his couriers, his chargés d'affaires, his ambassa- 
dors. His store is a political thermometer. In critical moments, at the 
period of elections, or the eve of passing a new law, M. Chevet is almost 
in possession of the secrets of the state. Orders arrive suddenly, and 
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eatables are then like the oil which facilitates the movement of 
the wheels. His shop is of service in more ways than one, and it is but: 
justice to have named him the king's purveyor. 

“‘ Of whom shall we speak on leaving M. Chevet,—what genius could 
shine near him? It would be a poor compliment to Messrs. Véron and- 
Baron, his neighbours, to praise their cookery at this moment; and the 
stone gallery in which the Café Valois and two or three infamous gam- 
bling-houses are situated, is not worth speaking of. 

““M. Corcelet, who occupies the extremity of it, forms the only 
inducement to traverse its length. The immense stores of this eminent 
trader have enjoyed for many years a high and justly deserved reputation. 
There will be found collected all the nutritive productions of our own 
and foreign countries. The gammon of Mentz, the Cheshire cheese of 
England, the chocolate of Bayonne, the cordials of the Islands, the turtles 
of the Indies, and the boars’ hams so dear to the author of Atala, are at 
once presented to the gourmand. M.Corcelet is also well supplied 
with the produce of the South ; his oils, wines, and cordials are delicious. 
He is one in whom, from his old and established reputation, we can place 
confidence ; and the first houses in Paris, as well as strangers-of distinc- 
tion, supply themselves from his warehouse. 

“* Not far from M. Corcelet is the ‘ Fréres Provencgaux,’ a house justly 
celebrated and always well frequented. At no place is there such pro- 
vencal cookery. The Brandades of cod, fowl au karik, and fish fried in 
oil are beyond all praise ; but this house is remarkable above every thing 
for the extreme trouble that fs taken to satisfy the numerous guests, 
The master of the establishment, the attendants of the kitchen and cellar 
all vie with each other in civility. Every day the tables of the ‘ Pro- 
ven¢gaux’ are assailed by crowds of consumers, and so difficult is it to 
procure a place that one must almost carry it by assault. The old pupils 
of the imperial Lyceum, the barbistes, &c. have their annual dinners here, 
where gaiety, cordiality, and the affections of youth are rekindled by the 
delicacy of the meats and the vivacity of the Champagne. This restau- 
rateur holds in fact one of the first places in the consideration of gastro- 
nomists. 

“Close by Corcelet and the Fréres Provengaux is the Café Lemblin, 
which offers it is true neither brilliant gildings nor new decorations, but 
compensates for these imperfections by the excellence of its viands. 
Every thing at the Café Lemblin is of the first quality. The coffee 
there is justly celebrated, and is to be preferred to that of any other rival 
establishment. This place is always full, and yet the majority of the 
company are habitual attendants. No one ever quits the Café Lemblin 
without forming a determination to revisit it,” &c.—vol. i. pp. 210—218. 


Such is a fair specimen of the wit of the book. It is not very 
brilliant, but as good as we can find. 

The itinerary in the country is rather amusing, but not exces- 
sively so. Some of the best things are little aphorisms or maxims 


on gourmanderie, of which we shall select the most piquant half 
dozen. . 
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“‘ Men of erudition, who still attribute the importation of turkies to 
the Jesuits, offer as a praof which they consider unanswerable, that in 
several provinces of France the word Jesuit still signifies a turkey. The 
fact is that in some remote districts, people invite their friends thus :-— 
*.Come and dine with me, you shall get a fat crammed Jesuit.’ Thus 
follows the conversation—‘ I'll trouble you, sir, for a little of that Jesuit.’ 
—*‘ Pray, sir, do you find that Jesuit tough or tender ?’—*‘ If you please, 
I will carve this Jesuit.’ People do not now say a Jesuit truffé, but you 
may say a ‘ Jesuit en capilotade,’ or a ‘ Jesuit au feu d enfer’” 


** There are still many men in the world who are afraid to sit thirteen 
at table, were it ever so exquisitely furnished. I know even some free- 
thinkers, who had rather die of hunger at the side of such a table, than 
run the risk of dying in any other manner during the course of the year 
by sitting down to it. 

“ A friend of humanity, a philanthropic gastronomer, who is domiciled 
in a small town where this superstition of thirteen is in full force, has 
jast sent a circular to all householders in the following terms : 

** « Sir, (or Madam,) 

“ * Nature has favoured me with a stomach of such capacity, as to enable 
me to be ready for the table at any hour of the day. My appearance is 
genteel, and my corpulence tolerable. I possess a collection of anecdotes, 
songs, and impromptus, which give me the power of sustaining the con- 
versation when it languishes, of singing at the end of a repast, and of 
improvizing a holiday compliment. I carve, and do the honours of the 
table in capital style. Iam never particular, except when I am set at 
table between a prating old woman and a voracious child, or when my 
back is to a door which is continually shutting and opening, I have suf- 
ficient experience not to meddle with a dish which the mistress is keep- 
ing for the next day, on which point my discretion is known since the 
time of the continental blockade, an epoch, during which nobody ever 
saw me take either sugar or coffee. 

* « These, I think, are qualities sufficient to make a man figure usefully at 
a table where people object to dine with thirteen. You, Sir, (or Madam,) 
will no doubt think it better to let an honest man live, than to run 
the disagreeable chance of dying yourself in the course of the year. Do 
not feat, therefore, that you need ever have thirteen at your table, for 
I shall always be ready to make the number fourteen. - I have the honour 
to be, &c.’” 


- 


** Charles VI. by an edict of 1420, prohibited that any thing more 
than two dishes and a soup should be served at dinner. Charles VI. 
died mad.” 


“‘ Marshal de Mouchy contended that pigeon had a consoling power. 
When he had lost a friend or relation, he used to say to his cook, ‘ Have . 
roast pigeons to-day for dinner. I perceive that when I have eaten a 
couple of pigeons, my grief is considerably diminished.’ ”’ 
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“The mushroom has really had a whimsical destiny; it has been 
praised and abused with equal injustice. Nero called it the ‘ Flesh of 
the Gods.’ -A grave confessor has given it the epithet of the assassin and 
regicide vegetable. In fact, it has killed Tiberius, Claudius, the wife 
and children of Euripides, Clement VII. Charles VI. the widow of the 
Czar Alexis, &c. &c.” 








“‘ Champagne apparently is a great favourite of crowned heads. ‘There 
are in the territory of Ai, four small clus, which belonged at once to four 
sovereigns,—Francis I. Leo X. Charles V. and Henry VILI. These little 
Bacchine territories remained in peace, while their princes were disputing 
with arms in their hands, about some paltry corner of the earth.” 

Our author is notan Anglomane. Douglas, patissier de Lon- 
dres, of the Rue Rivoli, is very much disparaged; his oyster patés 
declared fit only for the English, and his gingerber, as it is here 
called, brought into very contemptuous opposition to Champagne. 
And we are very gravely told, that : 

“ The art of giving dinners is still in its infancy ia most countries of 
Europe. In England, the grandest dinners are composed of roast beef, 
steamed potatoes, fish boiled in salt water, and pudding. Coffee is very 
rare. You cannot find six establishments in London where you can 
drink this liquor, and there is scarcely one passable restaurateur. Yet 
the English pretend to be the most civilized people in the world!” 

The description of the dinner very sufficiently decides what 
class of company the writer kept when here. In point of fact, 
(and we appeal to M. Ude, a most competent judge,) we 
assert, in spite of all the outcry of the French, that the art of 
cookery in London not only equals, but far transcends that of 
Paris, and in all the “appliances and means to boot” that a good 
dinner requires, we are a century before them. But as their gen 
tlemen think proper to live in coffee-houses, and ours do not, it is 
no wonder that the restaurateur of Paris should transcend his 
brother of London. And yet we should not be afraid to back 
the Clarendon and the Albion against the best of their rivals in 
the fair land of France. Between our clubs and the French 
restaurateurs there could be no regular competition, the latter 
being immeasurably inferior, and yet it is between them that the 
comparison should be most fairly instituted. 

‘The “ Directeur des Estomacs” is a paltry book on diet; devoid 
of science, knowledge of medicine, or wit. En passant, we per- 
ceive in it the information that cyder fortifies the heart. ‘This we 
own was rather new to us. 
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Ant. VII.—Discours sur les Améliorations Progressives de la 
Santé Publique par Vinfluence de la Civilisation. Par F. Be- 
rard. S8vo. Paris. 1826. pp. 120. 

THERE is a natural proneness in the human mind to magnify the 

past, and to look back upon the years which have been already 

numbered as those which have witnessed the best and the hap- 
piest moments of existence. Amid the anxieties and troubles of 
manhood we turn to our childish days, and forget all our little cir- 
cles of miseries, in the remembrance of hours which were passed 
in innocence and joy. As old age creeps on, and robs the frame 
day by day of some remnant of its former vigour; when the ear 
becomes dull to the voices which are babbling near, and the eye 

dim to the forms which surround it, the mind is busied with the 

memory of past hours, and holds communion with those who had 

been the companions of our infancy, and the friends of our ma- 
turer years. ‘The extension of the same principle which carries us 

back with such delight to the beginning of our own career, by a 

natural transition connects the commencement of society with a 

similar delusion. Hence the remotest ages have always referred 

to another and a happier time, when man had not the weak frame 
and lax virtues of “ these degenerate days.” ‘That we should feed 
so is more pardonable than that we should think so, and yet 
illustrious names are not wanting to sanction the dogma, that 
civilization is a curse; that it creates greater wants, arouses viler 
passions, annihilates the natural equality of man, enervates his 
body, and vitiates his mind. They have figured the infant state 
of society to themselves as that in which man had few desires, 
and nature many gifts; where crime was unknown, for refinement 

did not exist: nay, one of the most strenuous advocates of these 

doctrines (Rousseau) has asserted that a reasoning man is a de- 

praved animal. 

By him and others of a similar opinion, it has been taken for 
granted, that the social feeling is acquired, and that men congre- 
gate from reflection, or from chance; whereas the fact is, that it is 
instinctive—an imperative law of nature—and that man is no less 
under its influence than the bee or the ant. Indeed it may be 
boldly asserted, that there was no time in which men existed in a 
state of nature, as it is termed, isolated, and far from fellow men. 
That the social feeling is independent of reason, and anterior to 
all knowledge and habit, is a fact which is easily proved from the 
analogy of animals. In these this instinct is often strongest where 
there 1s the least intellect, as, for example, in many tribes of in- 
sects; nor does habit, or the influence of the parent on the off- 
spring, generate it. If this were the case, it would be equally 
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strong in the bear as in the dog, for the one nourishes its cub as 
long and as tenderly as the other, and yet the bear is essentially a 
solitary animal. The young stag is for several years a social ani- 
mal, living in herds, but at the age of puberty the instinct be- 
comes obliterated, and for the rest of his life he remains solitary, 
affording another example of the insufficiency of habit to raise the 
social instinct. 

In those animals in which the law of force is the principal one 
of their nature, as in the feline species, the social instinct is also 
transitory. The male and female repair to the same cave, and 
the dam defends her offspring at the risk of her own life; these 
repay her affection, and are obedient to her commands: but no 
sooner is the secretion of milk at an end, than every trace of the 
instinct for society is lost, and each seeks a solitude for itself; the 
weak fly from the strong, and the most powerful drives the more 
feeble from its prey or its haunts. 

A higher, though still a limited grade of sociability, is to be 
found in the roebuck. When a male and female are once united, 
they continue so for the rest of their lives; they partake the same 
retreat, feed on the same pasture, share the same dangers, and 
enjoy the same fortune; and should one chance to perish, the 
survivor in a very short time pines to death, unless it meet with a 
companion of a different sex to its own, and equally solitary as it- 
self.—( Fred. Cuvier, Ann. des Sciences Nat. «1. vi.) 

Where the social instinct is more developed, and numerous 
families congregate together, new qualities arise with new rela- 
tions: there is a spirit of subordination; the young soon learn 
what they can do, and what they cannot; an habitual deference is 
paid to the oldest. These, if the tribe be predacious, satisfy their 
hunger first, and the residue, if any, is left for the younger. Com- 
bats take place only among those of nearly the same age. Such 
are the ordinary effects of the higher grades of the social instinct; 
but they are often varied by the character of the individual. . One 
shall be more obstinate, strong, or ferocious; another more timid: 
the latter yields, the former obtains an ascendancy in the society, 
and that being once established, is always retained, and no intes- 
tinal commotion ever occurs to destroy that instinct which binds 
and keeps them together. Thus then we see that the natural 
effect of the social instinct in animals is to produce results similar 
(though of course infinitely more limited) to those which we ob- 
serve In man, proving therefore that the cause is the same in both, 
and if instinctive in the one, no less so in the other. 

The action of this natural force upon such different materials 
as the limited faculties of brutes and the illimitable reason of man, 
must necessarily work very different results. Hence the very na- 
N2 
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ture of the latter presupposes progression in civilization, and as 
civilization is progressive, so man becomes progressively amelio- 
rated. ‘They, therefore, who advocate the doctrine that civiliza- 
tion is a curse, are guilty of the assertion that man is the only 
being in the universe who becomes less perfect in the progress of 
his developement. The seed expands itself into perfection, the 
tree is stronger than the plant, the embryo attains to its full and 
fair proportions, and the animal is more perfect than the germ. 
The spirit which is in each fulfils the final cause of its existence 
only when it has expanded organization to the utmost of its na- 
ture. These things are in the womb of time. But man, to 
whose spirit there 2 no conceivable limitation, he alone, in sooth, 
is deteriorated by causes which develope both the moral and phy- 
sical forces of the species! By himself man is the weakest, when 
united with his fellows the strongest, of animals. His long and 
puling infancy; his naked, unarmed frame, in which neither 
strength nor swiftness are to be found; all his physical wants 
prove that society is as necessary for his very existence, as the air 
or the light for that of the humblest flower. 


“ The social union produces this admirable result; it gives to each the 
faculties of all, to the weak the power of the strong, to feeble child- 
hood and infirm old age the succours of vigorous manhood; feminine 
grace is supported by the energy of man; nay, the living are united with 
the dead! and nothing which is useful to the species ever can become 
the prey of time. Names, indeed, may perish, but things remain. The 
human species, as a whole, may be looked upon as an individual gradually 
acquiring immense force, and becoming more and more perfect in the 
succession of ages.” —p. 13. 


Whenever we find man near that state of nature which is so 
largely expatiated on, and so ardently desired, in the dreams of 
Rousseau and Monboddo, we invariably observe him surrounded 
by circumstances unfavourable to existence, and debased in mind 
while he is weakened in frame. If we turn to the relation of any 
newly discovered country, we find that the face of the land is dark- 
ened by immense tracts of forest; large masses of water stagnate 
on the earth, the very air is filled with noxious and pestilent 
vapours, ferocious and venomous animals abound, and the poor 
savage, in his boasted state of nature, is like a straw in the whirl- 
pool; the want of means to combat against the evils which sur- 
round him ever fails to weaken the vital forces, so that longevity 
amid savage nations is not only rare, but savages in general are 
more feeble than civilized nations. Le Pare F auque, who lived 
much among them, says he scarcely saw an old man; Raynal as- 
serts the same of the savages*of Canada; Cook and "La Perouse 
of those of the north-west coast of America; Mungo Park of the 
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Negroes; and Bruce of the Abyssinians.—( Quoted by M. Berard, 
71.) : 

: The experiments of Mr. Peron clearly prove a point which of 

itself is sufficiently reasonable, namely, that the best-nourished 

nations are also the strongest. By means of an instrument called 

the dynamometer, he subjected the relative forces of individuals to 

trial, and found the mean result to be as follows: 


Strength of the Strength of the 








The mean strength of arms. loins. 
. 12 Natives of Van Diemen's Land was 50°6 
17 — of New Holland... .... 508 . .. .:41¢09 
56 — of the Island of Timor. . 587 . . . I11°6 
h7 mene... : «. 4% &«  wites wie. ees, ee 
14 Englishmen of New South Wales. 71'4 . . . 163 


The highest numbers in the first and second class were respec- 
tively 60 and 62; the lowest in the English trials 63, and the 
highest 83. : 

The Spaniards in the new world found the natives in general 
much feebler than themselves, and the inability of the former to 
sustain the labour of the mines led to the introduction of African 
slaves. ‘The Anglo-Americans have always shown themselves 
stronger than the natives, not only troop to troop, but man to 
man, (Volney, Tableau des Etats Unis, tom. i. p. 447); and 
Hearne, M‘Kenzie, Perouse, Lewis, Clarke, and others have 
found the same inferiority of physical force in various parts of the 
North American coast.—(Ch. 5. v. ii. pp. 138, 139 of Lawrence's 
Lectures on the Natural History of Man.) 

Some allowance it is true must be made for original variety ; 
but there can be no question that the half-starved natives of New 
Holland and Van Diemen’s Land owe their inferiority of strength 
to bad and uncertain nourishment—to scarcity of aliments, amount- 
ing too often to absolute famine. As an analogical proof that this is 
the fact, we are informed by the Moravian and Quaker missionaries, 
who succeeded the Jesuits, that the American tribes which the lat- 
ter converted had become more robust, bore greater burdens, and 
were more healthy; and this change was attributed by them to 
more regular and better living —( Quoted by M. Berard, p. 106.) 

Captain Head, however, in his “ Rough Notes,” has mentioned 
the extraordinary strength of the South American miners, but has 
afforded us no clue to reconcile the account of Herrera—who 
says one African was equal to four Indians—with his own, which 
estimates the strength of the American miner of the present day 
as even greater than that of the Cornish miner. 

Life and health are not’ absolute and stationary quantities,-but 
variable, and their variation depends upon a number of cireum- 
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stances—on proper nourishment—on clothing—on fit habitation, 
as protection from the elements—and on mental and personal 
tranquillity; all these are best acquired and best ensured by civil- 
ization, and most uncertain under barbarism, or if that phrase 
pleases better, under a state of nature. 

It is through these means, as much as through the natural force 
of constitution, that man has truly become a denizen of every 
climate, and can exist under every variation. He alone, of all 
animals, has been able to adapt his habits to his situation, or 
rather to compel the circumstances which surround him to minis- 
ter not only to his necessities, but even to his pleasures. On the 
other hand, a slight variation of food or climate, in even the most 
powerful animals, is speedily followed by degeneracy and death. 
Hence animals, in point of geographical distribution, are as cir- 
cumscribed as plants, and the difference between them is little 
more, than that the one is rooted to a spot, the other tethered to a 
region. 

Will it be said then that civilization is a cause of degeneracy, 
and that those means which alone provide the body with constant 
and suitable food and clothing—which convert marshes into pas- 
turage, forests into fields—which purify the air and remove all 
that is noxious in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, while they 
foster all which is good for man,—that the means which effect 
these are the very causes of disease and death, of degeneracy of 
frame and imbecility of mind? They who are willing to adopt 
this creed, must, if consistent, prefer ancient Gaul to fertile 
France—Britain in the times of Cesar and Agricola to England 
in our own—modern Egypt to Egypt the mother of science, and 
abounding in wealth and fertility. It is not Egypt only which 
may be adduced as an illustrious example of our argument, that 
population, and consequently health, is increased by civilization, 
and that with barbarism depopulation invariably takes place ; 
Modern Greece, with its islands, Asia Minor and Spain, are no 
less striking proofs. In the sixteenth century, in the time of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, Spain was the very model of Europe. Her 
soil was rich, her sons proverbially chivalrous, her language was 
the language of courts, commerce and the arts flourished, and 
her population amounted to twenty-four millions. (Robertson’s 
Charles Vth.) From that period may be dated the commence- 
ment of her degeneration; she has now become the most bar- 
barous power in Europe, with a population of ten millions at 
inost. 

On the other hand, her neighbours have been progressively 
advancing in civilization, and they present therefore a progressive 
scale in the advance of population. 
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In 1688 the population of England was 5,300,000 
1792... ° ° ° ; - 8,678,000 
i803. ‘ . ‘ ‘ - 9,168,000 
1822. . ‘ . ° . 12,340,000 
a population considerably more than doubled in the space of 134 
years. 
It will scarcely be necessary to show the increase of population 
in France, Naples, Switzerland, and the United States; for al 
though they afford results similar to the above, yet the arguments 
thence derived may not appear so direct as those, by which we 
shall prove, that mortality has absolutely diminished in Europe as 
civilization has advanced, and consequently that the intensity of 
life has augmented for the public, and therefore for the indi- 
vidual. 
In 1700 the rate of mortality in London was 1 in 25 
1801 and till now ° ° ° - ; 1 in 38. 
a benefit therefore of thirteen individuals, or one-half. 


The rate for Great Britain was, 
From 1785 to 1789 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 in 43.6 
1790 to 1794 ° ° : . ] in 44.7 
1795 to 1799 ° ° . ; 1 in 46.5 
1800 to 1804 . ° ° ° 1 in 47.4 
For England, 
In 1780... : lin 40|/In 1800 . .. . 1 in 47 
1700. . -~ lm 1810. . . -. li 50 
so that in the short space of thirty years the mortality for England 
has been diminished one-fourth; a prodigious result, which can 
only be accounted for by the rapid strides the country has made, 
and is still making in civilization. Berard, p. 49 (quoted from 
Heberden.) 

In the first half of the eighteenth century the proportion of 
deaths to births in London was as 3 to 2; in the last half as 
5 to 4; and since 1800 the number of deaths is less than that of 
births as 12 to 15.—(p. 49.) 

In Sweden, the mean-mortality of twenty years, from 1775 to 
1795, was | in 37, instead of 1 in 35, as in the twenty years pre- 
ceding. During this period the births did not increase,—it fol- 
lows, therefore, that individual life had become longer.—(p. 50.) 

In France, in 1780, the deaths annually were 1 in 30; during 
the eight years from 1817 to 1824, | in 40, nearly one-fourth less. 
From the census of the population which was taken in 1817, it 
appears that the average annual difference between the deaths 
and the births for these eight years, is nearly 200,000 in favour of 
the latter. Nothing can be a stronger proof of the favourable 
change in the law of mortality which has taken place in France. 

In a Memoir of M. Benoiston de Chateauneuf, quoted by M. 
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Berard, p. 53, it is proved, that out of 100 new-born infants, in 
1780, 50 died in the two first years; at present, 38.3, or an aug- 
mentation of 3 of lives in the 100: 55 died before ten years of 
age; now, 43.7, or about a fifth less; 21.5 attained the age of 
fifty; now, $2.5 reach that term, or 11 more; 15 reached sixty 
years; now, 24. 

Such are the strong facts which offer themselves to support 
the reasonings @ priori; and so universal is their application, that 
we may fairly convict any historian of inconsistency, who would 
try to persuade us that barbarous and unenlightened nations are 
the most populous. 

Whenever we perceive, that, either from internal mismanage- 
ment, or from external causes, personal and mental tranquillity is 
disturbed, we may fearlessly state, that there commerce and agri- 
culture scarcely exist, and that in consequence the population 
must be scanty and miserable. Great national intellect, great 
capacities for action, and a great degree of luxury may still be 
found among them; but we repeat, that unless with this mental 
and personal tranquillity be conjoined, the population will be far 
more scanty than in a nation lower in the scale of intellect, but 
higher in the application of it to that form of government which 
promotes. the peace. of its subjects. Modern Italy contrasted 
with China furnishes sufficient proof of our assertion. 

Hence all those tales of the frozen regions of the north being 
the officina gentium must be received with great suspicion, unless 
we would believe that the laws of nature now are not those of 
former times. ‘These regions are still deserts, and, like deserts 
in any other part of the globe, thinly peopled. The impulse of 
migration might have pushed the overplus of a dense population 
through them, but it was never communicated from these sterile 
and inhospitable regions themselves. Life has there no intensity. 
It is within the range of the ‘Tropics that the largest specimens 
of every form of existence, whether animal or vegetable, are to be 
found, and there, too, they are the most prolific. As we proceed 
towards either pole the number and varieties of living forms di- 
minish, and reproduction becomes more scanty. This is true of 
vegetation aud of all the higher grades of auimal organization, 
with very few exceptions. 

It has been said that civilization tends to destroy the natural 
equality of man, and that, by rendering fortunes unequal, it makes 
the happiness of one man depend on the misery of another. So 
far is this from being the case, that inequality of rank is the very 
condition of virtue, industry, and contentment. The savage alone 
can afford to be slothful; and he who has nothing more elevated 
than! self may be indifferent, but cannot be said to be content. 

The natural equality of man is a chimera, for the object of 
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Nature in all her works is variety and not equality; and until it 
can be shown that all are equal in strength of mind and force of 
body, the million will yield to the few, and 


** The poor shall never depart from the land.” 


It has been further stated, that civilization, by extending com- 
merce, has spread disease—this is most true; but, unfortunately, 
it was the civilized who suffered. For it is curious to observe, m 
the history of medicine, how almost all the greatest scourges of 
mankind are traced to their origin in barbarous nations. Thus, 
syphilis is said to have been brought from America; the small- 

ox and measles from Arabian hordes; and the plague from 

thiopia. It is, however, by the knowledge of these and similar 
diseases, so fatally acquired by civilized nations, that remedies are 
found for them, and good returned for the evil suffered. 

On the whole thef, it may be said, that one of the main causes 
of difference in population among nations is the difference in 
civilization; and it is a curious confirmation of the fact, that in 
European nations the mortality is greatest in those classes of so- 
ciety which are the poorest, and which therefore approach nearest 
to the state of uncivilized people in barbarous countries. Dr. 
Villermé has, in several Memoirs on the comparative mortality of 
the wealthy and indigent classes at Paris, stated some strong facts 
respecting the relative mortality of the different arrondissements 
of Paris. During the five years from 1817 to 1821, the difference 
of the ratios of mortality was the same, although the absolute mor- 
tality varied for the whole of Paris in that period. 


In the Ist arrondissement the mortality was 1 in 58 


2d 4 é 
3d 
4th 
5th 
fith 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 


llth . ‘ in 51 
12th 7 j i in 43 * 


In order to account for so striking and constant a result, the 
local influences were first reviewed; but it was found that the 


spots most sheltered from north winds and most open to the sun 
did not present a less ratio of mortality than those placed in pre- 


in 62 
in 60 
in 58°: 
53 
54 
52 
43 
44 
50 


ee et feet et ce pet feed fet ed et 
. . . . e e 


* The proportions here given are from the deaths au domicile, and supply an average 


of 1 in 51; but when the mortality in the hospitals is added, the ratio is increased to 
1 in 32, 
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cisely opposite circumstances. Neither did the water account 
for the fact. 

At length the density of the population was taken into consi- 
deration, and it was observed that in the 8th and 12th arrondisse- 
ments the mean space allotted to each individual was, for the 8th, 
48 square metres, and for the 12th, 36; while the mean space 
for each man in the 7th and 4th arrondissements was 10 and 6 
square metres. ‘The seventh and fourth arrondissements, there- 
fore, should have been the most unhealthy, if density of population 
was the cause of the difference in the ratio of mortality; and yet it 
will be seen in the above table that these are precisely the two in 
which the ratio is among the least, while in the eighth and twelfth 
it is the greatest. 

M. Villermé then found, that if the comparative indigence of 
the different districts was taken into the account, the mortality 
(with a single exception, that of the eleventh) was greatest among 
the poorest. Those districts were reckoned the poorest, in which 
the greatest number of untaxed lodgings were found. 

If the districts are arranged in the order of the greatness of the 
mortality in each, so that the most unhealthy is placed first, the 
next second, and so on; and if also in another column they are 
placed in the order of the degrees of indigence, the poorest first, 
the next so second, the following table will enable the reader to 
make the comparison, and verify the statement of M. Villermé. 


No. of untaxed 
Order of Mortality. Order of Indigence. Lodgings. 


] in 43 for the twelfth Twelfth 38 in 100 

1 .. 43 eighth Eighth 32 .. 100 

1..44  .. ninth Ninth 31 .. 100 

1..50 .. tenth Tenth 23 .. 100 

1.51 .. eleventh Seventh 22 .. 100 

1 ..52 .. seventh Fifth 22 .. 100 

1.53 .. fifth Sixth 21 .. 100 

1.54 .. sixth Eleventh 19 .. 100 

1.58 .. fourth Fourth 15 .. 100 

1.58 ... ~~ first First 11 .. 100 

1. @ .. third Third 1] .. 100 

1 .. 62 second. Second 7... 100 
It is not easy ts say on what the exception of the eleventh district 
depends, but the facts on the whole bear out M. Villermé in his 
statement that the poorest are those who suffer most from disease. 
By saying that they suffer most, however, we do not mean to assert 
that the distribution of Providence is so unequal, that they who 
have engrossed the goods of the earth are also they who are the 
least afflicted. It is most true that mortality is greatest among 
the poor; to them life is short, but to the rich death is long, and 
accompanied by all the anxieties and cares which high stations, 
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more extended sympathies, and greater constitutional excitements 
naturally produce. Among barbarous nations and the poor of 
civilized ones, acute diseases produce the mortality. Among the 
better classes of civilized nations chronic maladies abound. There 
is one appalling fact which we must adduce in support of our 
assertion, that mortality is greatest among those who suffer the 
greatest privations ; we allude to the mortality among slaves. In 
America, it was observed that a very large importation of slaves 
speedily required renewal, so much did the deaths predominate 
over the births. According to Hufeland, “ Art of Prolonging 
Life,” p. 165, one-sixth of the negroes perished in the West 
Indies annually, “a result which is only paralleled,” he adds, “ by 
the ravages of the most inveterate pestilence.” The births among 
the free negroes of Martinique and Guadaloupe were four in a 
hundred, among the slaves two in a hundred. 

The ratio of deaths of the free negroes in our troops is three and 
one-third in a hundred, while that among the slaves is seventeen 
in a hundred, or about five times as many. (Berard, p. 63.) 

If any argument were wanting to crush this iniquitous traffic in 
life, this surely were conclusive. The liberty of an animal is 
conjoined with no high motives. In the desert or the forest his 
greatest gratification is to minister to his gross appetites, and that 
place has the most charms for him where his prey is the most 
plentiful. Learn his propensities and supply his wants, and he 
lives as long, and is as free, in his cell as he was in his cave. Ex- 
cite new tastes by giving him food which in a state of nature he 
could not obtain, and you make him an attached and willing de- 
pendent. But who shall supply to the slave the home, the friends, 
the parents, and all the associations of his early years? Palaces 
may shelter him, but they have not the pleasant shade of the soli- 
tary palm in the desert. Living waters may flow for him, but like 
the captive of old, he will sit by the waters, even of a Babylon, 
and weep 

** When he thinks of thee, O Zion!” 

Much has been said of the ameliorated condition of our slaves 
in the West Indies. But the best mode of verifying these asser- 
tions would be to examine into the ratio of mortality among them 
at present, and compare it with that of former years, and also 
with that of the free negroes and the free inhabitants of the islands. 
If the slave is as happy or happier, as some would make us be- 
lieve, than the free negro, we may rest assured, ceteris paribus, 
that the rate of deaths and births will be at least equal in the two 
classes. But should these rates be materially different, they will 
furnish the best guage we know of the quantum of misery endured 
or benefit derived. 


We have scarcely touched upon the exercise of intellect, the 
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necessary result of civilization, as a mean of prolonging life; and 
yet nothing tends more to procure sound health and quiet days 
than a due activity in the functions of the brain. Huteland, mm 
the work already cited, says, there is no instance of longevity in 
a professed idler. ‘The truth is, that he who is occupied on sub- 
jects requiring thought, has not leisure to be intemperate. But 
independent of the protection which mental occupation gives 
against excess of all sorts, still there is much truth in the asser- 
tion, “‘ qu’on meurt de bétise.” From all consistent analogy we 
must infer that the most important organ of the body, the brain, 
must have a great influence in the vitality of the frame. If any 
other organ ceases to perform its function, it immediately de- 
cays, and the constitution sympathises more or less with the 
local injury; if a limb is not used the muscles shrink, and the 
bone becomes soft; so that no axiom in physiology is clearer, than 
that the performance of the function of an organ is necessary to 
the health of that organ. So much for the theory of the thing. 
But facts show that they who have exercised their brains have 
usually attained to a good old age. Of one hundred and fifty- 
two savans taken at hazard, one half from the Academy of Belles 
Lettres, the other from that of Sciences of Paris, it was found that 
the sum of years lived among them was 10,511, or about sixty- 
nine years to each man. And M. Brunaud has shown in his 
“ Hygiéne des Gens des lettres,” that literary men have, in all 
climates and times, usually been long-lived. So true is it that 
knowledge is a blessing, and the propagation of ita duty. Even 
among brutes, Fred. Cuvier has remarked that the stupidest are 
the least amenable to kindness, and he instances the males of the 
whole class of ruminants, while the tiger and the hyzna, raised in 
the scale of intellect, will come to be caressed by the hands of 
their keeper. Had our limits permitted, we might have compared 
the civilization of modern with those of ancient kingdoms. But 
the reader may, if he be so inclined, visit the British Museum or 
any other collection of antiquities, look on the utensils of domestic 
economy among the Greeks and Romans, and compare them with 
those of his own country; or, if he will turn over the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Belles Lettres, for learned and amusing accounts 
of ancient times and customs, and then compare these with 
“ Beckman’s History of Inventions,’ we think he will come to 
the same conclusion with M. Berard, that a workman of London 
with his week’s wages is surrounded with, and can probably com- 
mand more solid comforts than the noblest Roman in the Augustan 
age, or the most luxurious Greek in the age of Pericles. 





(.. 189...) 


Arr. VIII.—1. Reise durch Schweden, Norwegen, Lapland, Finn- 
land, und. Ingermanunland, in den Jahren 1817, 1818, und. 1820: 
Von Friedrich Wilhelm von Schubert, der Theologie Doctor 
und Professor in der Konigl. Preuss. Universitat zu Greifs- 
wald. 3 vols. 8vo. Leipsig. 1823. 


2. Notices sur la Literature et- les beaux Arts en Suede: Par 
Marianne Ehrenstrom. 8vo. Stockholm. 1826. 


‘Tuart we have had enough and to spare of travels and voyages 
in all possible shapes, is, generally speaking, undeniable; and it 
is but fair to admit that Sweden aud the adjacent countries have; 
within the last twenty years, had. their due allotment of descrip- 
tive quartos and octavos; still there are some interesting charac- 
‘teristics of these countries, which, up to the present day, have 
been almost entirely overlooked in the English works. If we 
consider for a moment the topic of /iterature im the. first place, 
and apply to any one among the learned of our own country; 
let us try, for example, among professors nodding under their 
laurels in the plenitude of wisdom, or among hard-working stu- 
dious aspirants, in the bosoms of our two Alme Matres, and put 
the question,—what author now resident at Stockholm, Upsala; 
or Lund, he considers most praiseworthy, and the odds-are enor- 
mous, that, in the answers we should receive, our learned professor 
or aspirant would betray a complete unconsciousness that these 
universities had any character highly eminent to boast of since 
the times of Rudbeck and Linneus.. Let_us try the: same ques+ 
tion at the modern Athens, or any of the other universities of the 
sister kingdom, and we are confident of the same result. 

Joking apart, the continued and utter neglect of Swedish au- 
thors in Engiand, though naturally enough to be accounted for, 
is yet scarcely justifiable. The degree of ignorance regarding 
their existence is perhaps not so great as we have here suggested; 
yet we may decidedly affirm that, of ‘ the reading public,” not 
even one in a thousand has ever thought about the matter, while 
among our critics it would prove exceedingly difficult to find an 
individual competent to give a fair estimate of the publications, 
such as they are, that have appeared at Stockholm within the last 
twenty years. ‘This at present we ourselves cannot venture to 
undertake, for translated specimens would be absolutely requisite, 
and the stock of materiel on our shelves is not yet sufficient to 
admit of our making a fair and equitable selection. Besides, we 
have a book of travels on our table, to which, after.a few more 


preliminary remarks, we shall principally direct our reader’s 
attention. 
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Unquestionably, if the three ponderous octavoé now before us 
had merely treated the same topics with our own travellers, 
who have successively followed each others steps for the last 
twelve years, over the same ground, from Dr. Clarke to Captain 
Jones inclusive, we should not have felt much inclination to un- 
dertake the labour of wading through Dr. Schubert’s production, 
for fear of incurring the reproach, that as Sweden, Norway, Lap- 
land, and all the other northern kingdoms, have been described a 
hundred times, they consequently can afford nothing sufficiently 
curious, new and important to require farther investigation. We 
certainly do not consider such minute analysis as Mr. Schubert 
presents of northern statistics, in every possible branch, as an 
absolute desideratum, for the details are more curious than useful 
to an inhabitant of England. We take a special interest in 
Sweden, however, for a reason known to but few of our readers, 
viz. that since the year 1786, and still more since 1810, there has 
been a stirring spirit among her literary characters, who, within 
that short space of time, have achieved so much in various depart- 
ments, that we may not only expect farther improvement, but also 
entertain hopes that Swedish authors will one day or another be 
acknowledged over Europe as highly deserving of respect and 
attention. 

On this account, as we have hinted above, we are the more 
disposed to notice the present work, though the industrious 
author himself is by no means a bibliographer. But from a natu- 
ral association of ideas, we read willingly statistical and other 
details relating to a people, from whose literature we trust to 
draw before long specimens that will prove both useful and en- 
tertaining. 

Already several essays have been devoted to this subject in 
France ; but without referring to them, at present, we may ob- 
serve, that ever since the year 1739, when Charles XII. esta- 
blished that academy, of which Linnezus was the chief ornament, 
scientific pursuits have been followed up both at Stockholm and 
Upsala, with great perseverance and assiduity. Of late years, 
not only has natural history as before been zealously cultivated, 
but in the departments of chemistry, natural philosophy in all 
its branches, mathematics, &c. many characters of high respecta- 
bility have appeared, among whom we may reckon Berzelius, 
Accrell, Broling, Cronstadt, Engestrom, Garney, Hedinberg, 
Hedin, Hermelin, Hielm, Hisinger, Hallstrom, C. 'T. Lidbeck, 
Nordwall, Retzius, Rubers, Skioldebrand, and Swedenstierna, 
who have all either published scientific works, or contributed to 
periodicals. That their labours are little known out of their own 
country is assuredly no proof that they are unworthy of regard. 
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Even the light-armed infantry of poets and dramatists fail to 
make their way across the frontiers; at all events, they have not 
reached Great Britain; and we believe the lurking cause of all 
this is merely a very groundless prejudice against the Swedish 
language, which might have proved a bar in the way of Linnzus, 
as well as any other man of genius, if he had not written in the 
language universal amongst scholars. 

For the last twenty years, however, the investigation of history 
antl antiquities has rather prevailed over that of abstract science. 
There is not wanting a ‘tolerable party of metaphysicians and 
political economists ; above all, poets and dramatic writers are 
numerous and flourishing; while, as to prose novels, it must be 
owned that circulating libraries are chiefly supplied by translators, 
the stock of national ‘productions in that way being remarkably 
‘scanty ; but it will no doubt rapidly increase, the Countess 
Charlotte de Berger having begun, in the year 1814, to set a 
laudable example of industry in the composition of pathetic 
romances. Among historians or illustrators of history, Afzelius, 
a learned and indefatigable clergyman has, with the aid of Mr. 
Rask of Copenhagen, completed a work of infinite value to all 
those who wish to examine into Scandinavian antiquities, viz. a 
translation into Swedish of the Icelandic prose and poetical 
Eddas, along with a new edition of the originals, most industri- 
ously collated with the different MSS. at Copenhagen and 
Upsala; to which they have added “ The Scalda,” (or Art of 
Poetry,) this last never having been till then correctly printed. 
With regard to Mr. Rask, it may be worthy of notice, that after 
having been an observant traveller in many countries, and ac- 
quired an absolute power over almost every modern language, 
he has found himself more interested by the literary character of 
the Swedes than by that of any other continental nation; and 
this too in defiance of the prejudices which, as a Dane, he 
may be supposed to have imbibed, the inhabitants of Copen- 
hagen detesting most cordially those of Stockholm, so that even 
Swedish books are held by the former in utter contempt. In 
some respects, these publications of Mr. Afzelius and his friend 
are decidedly superior to their precursors of the same class by 
Von der Hagen, Grimm, and others, which have appeared in 
Germany. 

In conformity to the example thus afforded, a society was 
framed at Upsala i in 1821, for the purpose of bringing out a 
capital edition of the Norwegian history, written in Icelandic, by 
Snorro Sturleson, in the thirteenth century, with a Swedish trans- 
lation, followed by the “ Sagen” (old stories) of King Suerrer, 
who flourished about the same early period. Passing over the 
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rest of such antiquarian researches, we may observe that the 
same Afzelius, aided by Professor Geyer of Upsala, has pub- 
lished a collection of Swedish Songs, in three volumes, octavo, 
which well deserve a place on the shelves of the bibliographer. 
‘These are accompanied by historical dissertations, and by a 
quarto volume of music, containing many delightful airs not else- 
where to be found, having been then first taken down from the 
voice of the singers. Nor is it merely on Scandinavian mytho- 
logy, but also on comparatively modern subjects, that the 
Swedish historians have been actively employed, thus rescuing 
by degrees many valuable documents from oblivion. Among 
these undertakings we must not forget the voluminous “ Records 
of Northern History,” adventured by a literary society at Stock- 
holm, and brought out periodically in octavo volumes. By this: 
work much light has been thrown on the times when the race of 
_ Vasa swayed the sceptre, and materials are afforded for a complete 
view of the reign of Charles XII. who is, above all, the favourite 
national hero. About five years ago, a separate dissertation on 
his character, and on the changes in the government after his death, 
was published by Professor Geyer, and justly excited great at- 
tention. ‘he most important historical collection, however, is that 
entitled “ Scriptores Rerum Suecicarum medii evi,” published 
underthe care of Geyer and Schroder, at Upsala. It was intended 
to be comprised in three folio volumes, but we have not heard 
whether more than the first (published in 1818) has appeared. 
The present King contributed to bear the expense of this na- 
tional work, which at the same time is well received and sup- 
ported by the public, who were much interested by the old rhymed 
chronicles in the first volume, several of which had never before 
been printed. Among older historians, the best are Dalin and 
Lagerbring, of whom the latter was in favour about the year 
1770; but his opinions and statements have been vehemently 
combated by Mr. Hallenberg, historiographer royal at Stock- 
holm, who is one of the most promising writers in prose. Other 
names should be included, for example, Granberg, Count 
Schwerin, Silferstolpe, Lindfors, and Liliegren, of whom the first 
has published an excellent history of Gottenburg, the reign of 
Gustavus [V., various tracts on Statistics, &c. and the two last are 
authors of some recent works on Scandinavian records, which 
ought to have been enumerated above with those of Geyer and 
Afzelius. Before proceeding to mention some of the poets and 
metaphysicians, we shall only add, that, in topography and illus- 
trated books, the Swedish press has been rather prolific. In 
particular, we might allude to three volumes by Liliegren, on 
Northern Antiquities, with lithographic prints; also a work of 
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Blexell on Halland, which contains much valuable information ; 
five volumes on West Gothland, by Lindskég, and another pub- 
lication on East Gothland, by Widegren. Of the remarkable old 
castle, Skokloster, celebrated in the time of the Thirty years’ 
war, there is an interesting description, with copperplates, by 
Rochliess. We should note also Thersner’s views of Schonen, 
in ten volumes, which supply a continuation of Dalberg’s great 
work, “ Suecia Antiqua et Hodierna.” 

Now then for the “ genus irritabile.” Sweden seems in 
many respects well adapted to become a poetical country; and 
we find that her natives are even as much attached to their own 
romantic scenes, their wild birch woods, gleaming lakes, and 
rocky vallies, as those of Scotland and Switzerland. The my- 
thology of the old, and still more of the later Edda, supplies 
them with beautiful allegories and effective machinery, which, 
(though we do not forget Dr. Sayers,) seem never to have been 
properly understood and appreciated in England. Among the 
most wonderful instances of genius that have appeared in any 
age or nation, we may reckon Bellmann, the Swedish Anacreon, 
a self-taught poet, who was born in 1741, and died in 1796. 
His songs, it is true, will rarely, if ever, bear translation ; the 
allusions being local, and the scenes almost always laid in low 
life; but, on account of their spirit and originality, they afford 
most admirable models. Besides, Bellmann’s genius was far 
from being confined to verse-making only. The music to his 
numerous songs was almost invariably of his own composition, 
so that in the command over the sister arts, we believe he is 
unrivalled. We have heard respectable judges affirm that, as a 
musical composer, independently of his poetical merits, Bell- 
mann was entitled to very high distinction. On account of his 
partiality to low life, he has been compared to Teniers, Ostade, 
and Gerard Douw, among painters; however, the analogy is 
but superticial ; for the painter strives to represent things as they 
really are ; whereas Belilmann creates for himself a new world 
out of the rudest materials, and while he writes almost always in 
the character of a Bacchanalian, we may be assured that his pro- 
ductions are not such as the undue stimulus of wine, but on the 
contrary, that of nature and extraordinary genius, matured by 
discipline, could have inspired. That he lived well, and was of 
a buoyant jovial humour, we doubt not; but he lived for Art 
more than for pleasure ; or rather his pleasure consisted in that 
art by which in his own country he has gained immortal reputa- 
tion. It is difficult to convey a clear idea of Bellmann’s prin- 
ciples, on which, perhaps, a new school of poetry might .be 


founded. However, let any one recollect the tract of investiga- 
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tion which has been gone over by our.own Crabbe (excepting, of 
course, the prisons and work-houses,) and picture to himself the 
self-same scenery and circumstances lighted up by a fervid spirit 
of pleasure, instead of being chilled and clouded by the influence 
of satirical hypochondriacism: then some idea may be gained of 
Bellmann’s leading characteristics. 

About the year 1785, Leopold, a special favourite of Gusta- 
vus III. first came into public notice, and has ever since been 
held in great estimation. Most of the Swedish poets latterly 
have been men of some rank and consequence. Leopold is not 
only distinguished as a leading member of the Stockholm Aca- 
demy, but has been raised to the station of Privy Counsellor, 
Secretary of State, and Commander of the Polar Star Order of 
Knighthood. Although his models were almost exclusively 
drawn from the French school—at that time (1785) none of the 
best—yet in his smaller poems there is often a degree of ani- 
mation and energy such as could not have been expected from a 
mere imitator. His language too, is always clear, forcible, and 
flowing; but we cannot say much in favour of his elaborate 
tragedies. ‘ Odin” is more tolerable and readable than “ Vir- 
ginia;”” but both are examples of an ill-judged attempt to na- 
turalize the sonorous rhodomontade and see-saw versification of 
the French poets, in the uncongenial climate of Sweden ; while, 
on the other hand, his “‘ Academical Discourses” are very respect- 
able. ‘There are also some prose novellettes, particularly those 
of “ Kraket, or the Three Hard Words,” “ Annette and A%gle,” 
and ‘“* The Beautiful Bigot,” which we have read with satisfac- 
tion. Voltaire, as a dramatic writer and poet, seems to have been 
the grand idol of Leopold; and whatever appeared in the literary 
world, not sanctioned by his example, proved in Leopold’s esti- 
mation utterly contemptible. The taste for the writings of 
Shakspeare, and the school of nature, which began then to pre- 
vail in Germany, and the translations of them, led gradually to a 
great revolution in ideas relative to dramatic composition. In 
this revolution Klinger led the way, (by the bye, he is a charac- 
ter still unheard-of in England,) and was followed by Goethe and 
Schiller, the Schlegels, &c.; the works of these German authors 
found their way to Stockholm, and there found partizans ; but 
to all such innovators Leopold and his partizans declared open 
hostility; and the French models might have retrieved their 
ascendancy through the influence of Leopold in the Academy, 
had it not been for Thorild and Ehrensvard, incomprehensible 
riddles for the time in which they lived. They looked upon the 
Privy Counsellor Leopold, with his Academical Discourses, his 
Addresses to the King, his Odes, Elegies, and Sonnets, as. an 
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homme borné, and ‘treated him accordingly. Of these two, Tho 
rild was infinitely the more bold and distinguished writer. Three 
editions of his works have appeared in Sweden since the year 
1812, one of them with fine embellishments. ‘The most impor- 
tant of these are his Travels in Italy, Philosophy of the Arts, and 
Letters to Gustavus III. all which have been translated into 
German, and which were indeed the first effectual attacks of a 
daring Scandinavian spirit, on the system of the Frenchified aca- 
demicians, which would never have proved the means of rousing 
their literary countrymen from torpor. 

Hence arose a most lively contest. Thorild was soon aided 
by Hoyer, Oedmann, Almquist, and Silferstolpe. ‘There en- 
sued a war of periodical writers, which, as usual, had the effect of 
sharpening the wit on both sides. The Leopold party had 
their weekly Literary and Theatrical Journal, in which, of 
course, they reduced all their ideas to French line and measure. 
This was followed up by their opponents, with “The Lyceum,” 
a monthly publication; “The Polypheme,” “ The Aurora,” 
above all, by “ The Phosphoros,” a monthly magazine, made up 
of reviews, prose narratives, and poetry. The principal con- 
tributors to this last were Atterbome, Palmblad, Endborn, 
Elgstrom, Ingelgren, and Sanden, all of whom were poets of ex- 
traordinary and original talent. _ In particular, we should recom- 
mend Atterbome, Ingelgren, and Elgstrom, who (the latter we 
mean) died untimely in 1810. Along with these periodicals 
must be reckoned “ The Iduna,” chiefly devoted to history and 
antiquities; and “ Svea,” edited by Professor Geyer, of which 
the contents are miscellaneous. But we know few publications 
more interesting than “ The Phosphoros,”—scarce any one that 
to a British reader is so perfectly novel in character. The first 
poems that we perused there, were two short sketches, entitled, 
“ Kyrko Garden,” (the Church-yard) by Atterbome, in which he 
has called the imagery of the later Edda into life, with a degree 
of passionate melancholy and imaginative fervour, such as we 
have rarely seen equalled. 

The number of poets and metaphysicians, as we have already 
said, is redundant; and we shall now reckon up a few names of 
those who are most eminent. Perhaps no one better deserves 
to wear the laurel wreath than Tegner, the present Bishop of 
Wexio, regarding whom we shall extract a few words from the 
volume published by Madame Ehrenstrom, the title of which we 
have prefixed to this Article. 


“ Tegner’s romance of ‘ Axele,’ translated into German, by the 
Baroness Helvig; by Mr. Schlei, and several others, has made a most 
lively impression ; and not only has Goethe characterized the work as 
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* a new and brilliant meteor in the poetical world,’ but he has reprinted 
it in his Journal, with a warm eulogium. The Baron de G » a Dative 
of Holland, informed me that he had been induced to learn the Swedish 
language for no other reason but that he might read ‘ Axele’ in the ori- 
ginal, so much bad he been delighted with the German versions. 
Having proceeded thus far, the Baron studied all the rest of our living 
authors, and has expressed the greatest admiration of their productions. 
Indeed he was altogether astonished at the unexpected treasures in Swe- 
dish literature, so little known in any other country! The romance of 
* Axele’ has been translated into English,* and Mr. Holmbergsen has 
supplied designs illustrative of the principal scenes in this charming 
poem. Tegner must have been inspired by the most heroic patriotism 
when he composed ‘ The Svea,’ which gained a prize from the Stockholm 
Academy. His ‘ War Songs for the Jutland Chasseurs, and for the 
Conscripts of Schonen,’ are so spirited, that they might excite courage 
even in a poltroon. Moreover, his vein of satire is biting and irresist- 
able. Woe to the poor wight who incurs his indignation! The poem 
of ‘ Frithioff’ is even superior to that of ‘ Axele ;’ it has more variety 
of interest, and has indeed acquired much influence over the public 
mind. Herein the philosopher discovers food for meditation ; the most 
fastidious critic cannot refuse his applause ; young ladies devour his 
beautiful descriptions ; their attention is riveted by bis parting scene of 
the two lovers; they are moved even to tears by the lamentations of 
‘Ingeborg.’ Every Swede feels proud to be a compatriot of ‘ Frithioff,’ 
and inspired by such a heroic model, he renews the inviolable oath, ‘ to 
live and die for his country.’ ”—p. 96. 

The Bishop of Wexio, though unquestionably possessed of 
great learning and accomplishments, has published but little in 
comparison with Mr. Ling, Director of the Gymnastic Academy 
at Upsala, a man of a very powerful and original mind. Like 
our own Dryden and some others, he did not appear as an in- 
dustrious author, till he was rather advanced in life, but having 
once begun, moved onward with rapidity, producing twenty-five 
or thirty plays, founded mostly on the early history of his own 
country, which have been received with great approbation, be- 
sides several epic and minor poems, which we hope to notice at 
some future period. One great reason for the interest we feel 
in these works is their being so purely and decidedly Swedish or 
Scandinavian. Leopold’s efforts, on the contrary, were directed 
to the transplanting of Parisian exotics into a northern climate ; 
Mr. Ling endeavours to make the most of those which are indi- 
genous,—we mean the old Scandinavian models. 

Professor Geyer of Upsala has already been mentioned as a 
historian and antiquary, but claims to be reckoned also among 
poets, for his antiquarian magazine, entitled “ Iduna,” has often 
been enlivened by excellent verses, and his own productions are 


* This Translation has not fallen into our hands.— Editor. 
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all marked by fervour and originality. His poems, entitled 
“ The Pirate,” “ The Last of the Bards,” and “ The Last of 
the Heroes,” are especially admired, and would be found most 
eligible for the purposes of a translator, as they afford so much 
insight into the peculiar characteristics of northern nations. On 
consideration, however, we believe that Atterbome should have 
stood at the head of our list; and while Leopold has been called 
by his admirers the Swedish Voltaire, Atterbome is frequently 
styled the Goethe of the North. His acquirements are of a much 
wider range than those of Ling, or even Tegner; he has seen 
more of the world, having lived for a long time in Italy, to which 
country frequent allusions are made in his poems, printed in 
“ The Phosphoros,” and in his own poetical “ Almanack,” the 
latter having been kept up with great spirit for many years. No 
one has been more zealous than Atterbome in endeavouring to 
promote a taste for English and German literature, in opposition 
to the old French school of Leopold, and he is one of the few 
Swedish poets who have succeeded equally well in prose and in 
verse. ‘There are many other authors not undeserving of being 
mentioned ; for example, the Privy Counsellor Kullberg, who 
has at different times edited three periodicals, and is the author 
of several poems which have been much praised, as these on 
“ Domestic Happiness,” and on “ Old Age.” ‘Then comes the 
Privy Counsellor Wallmark, a distinguished leader of the French 
faction, who still edites the “ Almanna Journal,” a new series of 
the weekly paper formerly superintended by Leopold. Pro- 
fessor Franzén is a very popular author, and has been compared 
by his countrymen, at one time, to Sir Walter Scott, and at 
another to Lord Byron! There are in particular two volumes of 
his “ Poetical Tales,” which are far from being deficient either 
in spirit or elegance. He joined with Count Adlerspar in a 
literary journal, of which we forget the name, but which was 
supported also by Silferstolpe, and various others, especially by 
Madame Langrén, a poetess of high endowments, whose un- 
timely death is much deplored in Sweden. Hammerskold has 
published “ Poetic Studies,” and “ An Essay towards a History 
of the Plastic Art,” besides many other lucubrations, which, 
though little encouragement has been bestowed on them in his 
own country, evince considerable ingenuity. We have, more- 
over, Valerius, a poet with the title of Foreign Secretary,— 
Madame Aspin, alias Euphrosyne, the Mrs. Hemans, or L. E. L. 
of the North,—the collected works of the State Counsellor Ad- 
lerspeth,—Pehr Wallstrom, a genius who, like Atterbome, has 
travelled much, and in various countries, after which he returned 
contentedly home, to eultivate poetry and his landed estate in the 
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cold regions near Carlstadt,—nor must we leave out Aspalin, 
author of “ My Native Land,” and other verses of great merit 
and beauty. 

Without attempting or intending to give specimens of compo- 
sition, we have thus hastily run over a few names to prove that 
Sweden is by no means without authors, and that those authors 
are not without the spirit of industry and emulation. We had 
noted these names from recollection merely, before Madame 
Ehrenstrom’s work came into our hands;—in that we find above 
three hundred literary characters enumerated, to do proper jus- 
tice to whom, this article must have been devoted altogether to 
the literature of Sweden, a plan which we defer till another time. 
But in posting through the first volume of Dr. Schubert’s work, 
we think we shall also prove, that in regard to public institutions, 
statistical regulations, morals, manners, and religion, there is 
much deserving the notice of our countrymen. We have little 
doubt that the work before us contains more information on these 
points than all the works that have been published in England, 
from the days of Sir Nathaniel Wraxall down to the present time. 
Dr. Schubert is indeed rather too minute in his details; and were 
the work to be transferred to our language, the three volumes 
might very properly be reduced to two of moderate size. How- 
ever, we have followed him in his long tour with great interest 
and satisfaction. 

The author’s primary object in going to Sweden, Lapland, 
&c. was to inquire into the state of religion and church-discipline 
in the North, on which subjects he has already published two 
volumes octavo, printed at Greifswald, in 1821. But in regard 
to industry in collecting materials, surely there is no traveller 
equal to a German professor! After his primary intention was 
accomplished, and his book on church-discipline given to the 
world, he perceived that he had memoranda still on hand, suffi- 
cient to make out three volumes more on subjects not profes- 
sional and sacred, but miscellaneous and profane. These 
volumes amount to no less than fifteen hundred pages, of which 
we cannot be expected to give any adequate analysis. The very 
table of contents, taken from the heads of chapters, would fill at 
least eight or ten pages ; but we shall give enough to enable our 
readers to form a pretty fair estimate of the author’s capacity for 
observation and description. One reigning peculiarity in his 
book might perhaps be considered a fault, but itis not so in our 
estimation : viz. from the beginning to the end of his journey he is 
delighted with the situations in which he finds himself, and with 
all the living characters who come in his way. Itis probable that 
an English tourist would have drawn very different conclusions ; 
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-but on the whole, we stand a much better chance of receiving a 
useful and equitable statement from a traveller who retains his 
good-humour, than from one who quarrels constantly with every 
petty inconvenience, till at last all agreeable impressions are 
effaced, and all pleasant objects veiled from-his sight, by the 
vapours of hypochondriacism and the home-sickness. 

The Doctor launches from Stralsund in May, 1818, and pro- 
ceeds by the packet-ship to Ystadt, which, as usual, he describes 
as a most agreeable town; it is built entirely of wood, and has 
about three thousand inhabitants. Here he provides himself with 
a convenient two-wheeled spring-carriage, and recollecting all 
the subjects which a stranger most wishes to be acquainted with 
on his arrival in a foreign country: viz. money, inns and inn- 
keepers, post-horses and postilions, maps and travellers’ guides, 
he devotes his first chapter to a most minute investigation of 
all these points. ‘The explanation respecting paper money, and 
the necessity of providing a.great quantity of copper coins be- 
fore setting out, for fear of not getting change upon the road, 
are only prudential and @ propos. But his description of the 
mode of travelling is such as no one surely but a Greifswald pro- 
fessor could have supplied. Here he has gone thoroughly and 
radically to work, furnishing us with a regular history of the gra- 
dual improvements which the roads and post regulations have 
undergone, from the days of King Magnus Ericson, in the year 
1344, up to the present day! The roads in Sweden are indeed 
extolled by all tourists; one is rarely detained for want of 
horses, and may advance at the rate of eighty or a hundred 
miles per day; while, though sometimes an old woman, some- 
times a boy or girl of ten or fifteen years old, officiates as pos- 
tilion, it is very seldom that any unpleasant accident or interrup- 
tion occurs. The people are almost invariably honest, and the 
remuneration to such drivers is so small, that the value of a 
penny, or even a half-penny sterling, will have nearly as much 
influence as that of a shilling in England. Notwithstanding the 
smoothness of the highways, there is no such annoyance as a 
toll-bar. ‘ But above all,” says the Doctor, “ the politeness and 
intelligence of the postilions render our progress through the 
country delightful; though their advantage can only be felt in 
its fullest extent by one who has a thorough command of the 
Swedish language. Even to a stranger, however, who cannot 
converse with them, they are equally attentive, endeavouring by 
signs to find out all his wants and wishes. Nor is this the re- 
sult of mercenary motives, but of that sheer good-nature, cheer- 
fulness, and readiness to oblige, which are here almost constantly 
met with among the lower orders.” The comforts enjoyed by 
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the Swedish peasantry,—their integrity of principle, and regu- 
larity of conduct, have been often noticed before; yet by no 
author are these characteristics, arising from the peculiar system 
of government, so frequently brought forward and dilated on as 
by Dr. Schubert. Even from the humblest bauer, or farmer, he 
is oftentimes able to obtain valuable information; for the 
farmer considers himself, and actually is, a member of the State, 
who may be chosen as a representative and spokesman of his dis- 
trict at the next Grand Diet; he would therefore feel heartily 
ashamed if he were not a ready penman and arithmetician, 
qualified also to speak with confidence on political economy and 
religious discipline, as well as on agriculture, manufactures, 
fisheries, the management of sheep and cattle, &c.; “ nor is 
there any risk of being misled on such occasions; for if your 
informant be not prepared on the question, he will rather tell 
you at once, ‘ That is more than I know,’ than take up your 
time and attention with vague and ungrounded assertions.” 

With regard tothe national bank, and money in all its ramifica- 
tions, the Doctor’s dissertation is about as complete and systematic 
as that on post-roads. Then come the maps and other com- 
pagnons du voyageur, among which he particularly recommends 
Thuneld’s Geography. At length we behold him in his travel- 
ling carriage, on the road from Ystadt to Stockholm, in fine 
weather, with the perfume of violets already in the air. After 
some remarks on the military and religious discipline of soldiers 
at Dalby, we find him at Lund, which he describes as a most 
delightful town, adorned by fine double rows of tall lime-trees, 
and, though there are not above four thousand inhabitants, 
possessing many flourishing institutions, besides the university, 
which is about as well attended and reputable as that of Upsala. 
There is no garrison in the place, and every disturbance is care- 
fully guarded against which could at all interfere with the regular 
habits so necessary for the purposes of the student. Even the 
appearance of players and such like contributors to public amuse- 
ment is strictly forbidden. The conduct of the professors is 
mild and dignified; the students are eminently distinguished by 
their industry and propriety of demeanour, contrasting forcibly 
in this respect with those of the German universities. The pro- 
fessors have in general very good salaries, and are exceedingly 
attentive and polite to visitors. ‘The most perfect spirit of una- 
nimity and social cheerfulness prevails through the town; yet 
the old system of economy and frugality is never laid aside, and 
this, not so much from the wish to receive money, as from a well- 
regulated plan to protect both masters and students from the 
dangers of relaxation and luxury. They rise very early; break- 
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fast and dine at hours which seem antediluvian even to a German; 
and according to rule, social evening parties must never remain 
late together, that is, not after nine,—certainly not after ten 
o'clock. The degree of kindness, confidence, and hospitality, 
with which a stranger is received at Lund, and indeed all over 
Sweden, cannot be too much extolled. 

The number of professors, inferior teachers and assistants, 
was, when our author visited them in 1821, about sixty, and that 
of the students about four hundred. At the head of the univer- 
sity is the Chancellor, who must always be a man previously 
important by birth and office, proposed by the Senatus Academi- 
cus and approved by the king. In Upsala the Crown Prince then 
held the station of Chancellor; in Lund, the minister for foreign 
affairs, Count Engestrom. Under the Chancellor, there is a 
Rector who has more immediately the jurisdiction of the Aca- 
demy, partly vested in his own person, partly in conjunction with 
the Senatus Academicus, or inferior Consistorial Committee, 
according to the importance of the case. Each of the univer- 
sities (Lund and Upsala) has its own peculiar statutes, including 
rules for the students, who are, on the whole, subjected to very 
strict discipline. Duels (in Germany so frequent) are here un- 
heard of, and even petty dissensions are of rare occurrence, 
Industry, perseverance, quietness, and good humour, are the lead- 
ing attributes,—to the preservation of which, the division of the 
students into Tribes, or Nations, as they are called, mainly con- 
tributes. ‘These Tribes are chosen and nominated according to 
the districts from which the young men have come; or, if one 
district affords but few, then several are clubbed together. The 
being incorporated with some one of these Nations is a necessary 
step towards matriculation, and requires the payment of a cer- 
tain yearly tax, appropriated to useful purposes; for books and 
scientific apparatus are provided, which no single student could 
have been rich enough to purchase, seats are rented in the 
churches, &c. The Tribes compose, and read among themselves, 
dissertations in Latin, and vie with one another in preparing 
those exercises required by the professors. If any mdividual 
proves unmannerly, dissolute or negligent, he is admonished or 
censured by his companions; but if the same misconduct is con- 
tinued, he becomes finaliy a proscript and is expelled with dis- 
grace. Even the members of each Tribe are subdivided into 
different ranks, such as curators, who are usually graduates, and 
teachers, or adjuncts, who act under the surveillance of their 
seniors; while at the head of every Nation stands a professor or 
inspector. 

Instead of following out the minute details of Dr. Schubert 
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regarding the University, we shall rather have recourse to Mol- 
bech,* a tourist of an earlier date, for some notice of Professor 
Norberg, one of the most distinguished literary characters, who, 
as a master of the Oriental languages, has very few rivals in 
Europe. Above forty years ago, in company with the well-known 
Villoison, and with Biornstahl, he travelled through various 
countries, residing for a long while in France and Italy, and. for 
eighteen months in Constantinople,—whence he had intended 
to make his way into Asia and Greece, had he not been recalled 
in 1780 by a mandate of Gustavus III. In Constantinople he 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the Turkish language, which, 
as written in books, differs exceedingly from that commonly 
employed in conversation and transactions of business. He 
continued this study nearly thirty years, and among various other 
labours completed a translation of an important treatise on 
Oriental geography, which extends to several quarto volumes, 
though he must have been supported in this task by the mere 
love of industry, for he could have had no sanguine hopes of 
being enabled ever to give such a voluminous undertaking to the 
public. 

Nor, in this respect, was the immediate encouragement 
greater in regard to another of his achievements, which alone is 
sufficient to render his name immortal. In Paris he discovered 
and transcribed a MS. code in the language of the Sabzans, a 
Galilean dialect, to which the Syriac, among known languages, 
bears the nearest resemblance. The title is “‘ the Book of Adam,” 
and its contents unfold the religious system and annals of the 
Sabzans, or Nazareans, a singular sect, which is understood to 
have had its origin in the first century, from among the disci- 
ples of St. John the Baptist. Norberg, notwithstanding his 
extraordinary command over the Eastern languages, had yet 
infinite difficulties to surmount before he could succeed in in- 
terpreting these mystical records. Not only were the language 
and doctrine of the author (or authors) obscure in the utmost 
degree, but the hand-writing, on account of its very aiomalies, 
vacillating between the Chaldee and Syriac, was scarcely to be 
deciphered. In vain did he search for some learned assistants 
in Paris, and afterwards in Constantinople, though he derived 
some advantage in the latter metropolis from consultation with a 
Maronite clergyman of Aleppo, who gave him much information 
about a peculiar race, calling themselves Galileans, which still 
exists in Syria, at El Markab, eastward of Mount Lebanon: 
having been driven thither by an invasion of the Turks, who 


* * Briefe tiber Sweden, im Jahre 1812, von Christian Molbech.” 3 vols. 8vo. 
Altona, Hammerich, 1820. 
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compelled theth to leave their old residence in the country be- 
tween the lake Tiberias and Jerusalem. ‘These Galileans—as is 
well known—have still their own belief, which is neither Chris- 
tian nor Jewish, but is founded on an old tradition regarding St: 
John the Baptist, whom they honour as their peculiar prophet. 
More than once Norberg laid aside his task almost in despair, 
and doubted whether it would be possible for any mortal to con- 
clude it. But the formidable old book, with its strange cha- 
racters, on which so much labour had been already bestowed, 
still attracted him like the spell of an enchanter. Cardinal Bor- 
gia, in a letter from Rome, advised him by no means to desist 
from his endeavour, inasmuch as no one but himself was quali- 
fied for such an undertaking; so that after several years of inde- 
scribable labour, he succeeded in transcribing and translating the 
whole Codex. 

Although this task was fulfilled without hopes of being able 
to give his translation to the world, the publication was effected 
at last, though at his own expense, and the “‘ Codex Nazareus, 
Liber Adami appellatus,” was printed in the original character, 
with a Latin translation, at Lund, in 1816, in three volumes, 
quarto.* “ It would be impossible,” says Molbech, 


“ within my prescribed limits to reckon up all Professor Norberg’s 
literary achievements, or to give any adequate view of his character. I 
wish I could describe only the wonderful old man’s equanimity of temper, 
—his perfect good-humour, and the fervour with which, to this hour, 
(written in 1812,) he follows up his laborious pursuits. Every one 
who hears him discourse with all the fire and inspiration of youth, per- 
ceiving also by his looks and demeanour that this is not affected, but 
altogether natural, wonders when he contrasts these attributes with his 
evident old age and hoary locks. Still as humble and modest as if he 
were a mere beginner,—without even a particle of conceit or self- 
sufficiency in his character, he has devoted his whole life to literary and 
scientific acquirements. In his eyes these are indispensable requisites, 
in comparison with which all the dignities of this world are utterly con- 
temptible. By this means the name of Norberg has become known and 
honoured over Europe, while his own nation has not even bestowed 
upon him one of these orders of knighthood which are lavished on hun- 
dreds unworthy of notice,—even among contemporaries, and men of 
whom posterity will never trace a vestige.” 


Dr. Schubert’s minute account of the University is followed by 
details regarding the minor schools, the CoWege Library, the Pub- 
lic Subscription Library, the Observatory, the Museum of Natural 
History, the Chemical Laboratory, the Botanic Garden, and 


* A very interesting account of the work, by the celebrated orientalist, Baron Sil- 


vestre de Sacy, will be found in three Numbers of the Journal des Savans for 1819 
and 1820. 
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many other public institutions, private libraries, &c. ‘ The Col- 
lege has its own printer, engraver, and instrument-maker. The 
cathedral church, of course, occupies much of his attention, and 
very deservedly. It is a large and venerable stone edifice, con+ 
taining many curious and unique remnants of antiquity, from 
remotest ages, down to the ruins of a German clock, which was, 
in its day, considered the eighth wonder of the world. But we 
have no time to tarry with him longer at Lund. He sets out at 
last, and the next large town of which he gives us an accurate 
picture is the fortress of Christianstadt, connected with which 
are some disquisitions on political economy. Though the roads 
are good, yet they are often up hill and down dale, so that the 
horses are tired and almost unable to carry him through. Thus, 
on a long stage, between Horby and Wester-Wram, he was left, 
with a boy of twelve years’ old for postilion, and two worn-out 
horses, without means of obtaining any others. ‘“ However,” 
says he, 


“‘ we had come pretty near our intended station, when one of the horses 
fell as if dead,—he rose again notwithstanding; but now we had a new 
difficulty,—the harness had broken, and the boy (who was by no means 
unexperienced in driving) doubted much if we should get safely down 
hill. A hut was visible, and we called out for assistance, but there were 
no inhabitants, or none awake and serviceable, so that we were obliged to 
work ourselves in the dark till we had succeeded in restoring some degree 
of order; I then walked alongside the carriage, and continued to do so, 
as the boy believed that the horse would certainly fall a second time. The 
elder-trees were in bloom, and exhaled a delightful fragrance,—after a 
cutting cold wind, the air was now mild, and the stars shone with the 
brilliance peculiar to the North. It was midnight when I arrived 
at the village of Wester-Wram; the door of the inn, according to the 
custom of the country, was open,—my postilion awoke the female 
attendant,—she readily started up, prepared for us, in a short time, a 
most excellent supper,—and after I had enjoyed myself admirably over 
many dishes, particularly very delicate and rich salmon, I went to bed 
in an elegant room and slept comfortably till broad day-light. I rose 
about six o'clock, when the family were at their morning-prayers; their 
matinal hymn, sung, as it was, in low soft notes obviously drawn from 
the heart, made a deep and most powerful impression on my feelings. 
During my whole progress through Schonen to this place, I found that 
the people, however much they differed as to dress, language, and habits 
of life, were uniformly honest, regular in all their dealings, and cheerful 
in disposition. In their language everywhere there is a preponderance 
of Danish. While in dress, one striking peculiarity never changes, viz. 
wooden shoes, which render it impossible to walk without making a 
great noise, though they keep out the water most effectually.” 


In Solvitsborg, with a long journey still before him ere he can 
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reach Stockholm, we find our theologian luxuriating in good 
living, and, as usual, satisfied with all around him. 


“ In Solvitsborg,” says he, “I tasted, for the first time, the admira- 
ble Strémlinge, a small species of herring which is caught along the 
coast of Bleking, and as far up as Torneo. Broiled and eaten with vine- 
gar sauce, they make a most exquisite dish, and whether fresh or salted 
are much superior to the common herring, while they are considerably 
larger than the anchovy. ‘The inn at Solvitsborg is neat and cleanly, 
and the apartments very pleasant, For a waiter we had a young girl, 
one of the handsomest I have ever seen. Throughout the whole district 
of Bleking, indeed, one rarely meets with an ugly face, and there are 
many regular beauties even among the lowest orders. They dress well, 
and the strictest attention is paid to cleanliness of person, which no 
doubt heightens their charms; yet it must be confessed that both men 
and women, even young girls, are in the habit of taking snuff from silver 
or metal snuffboxes; but they do it so neatly and gracefully, that in 
them it seems by no means reprehensible.” 


From Solvitsborg he goes to Mialby, serenaded every even- 
ing by nightingales, which are so numerous in Bleking that it 
may, according to the Doctor’s account, be styled “ the father- 
land of Philomela.” At Mialby he witnessed an important 
church ceremony, the Bishop being just then engaged in one of 
his annual visitations, on which occasion a new clergyman hap- 
pened to be inducted. 


‘* After the usual forenoon service was concluded, during which I was 
much and agreeably surprized by the fine singing of the congregation, 
there followed a solemn instalment of the new pastor. The Bishop, 
attired in his official robes, walked up to the altar, with the assistant- 
clergymen around him, while the candidate stood up at a table on which 
lay a Bible, and farther off was stationed the secretary of the Chapter. 
The prelate then delivered a most eloquent discourse, strictly applicable 
to the business of the day, but in which he contrived to interweave some 
affecting and beautiful allusions to the friendship which had subsisted 

betwixt himself and the candidate in early life. The ceremony of conse- 
’ eration succeeded, with the usual forms, and the whole scene was very 
impressive and dignified. Then began a public examination of the com- 
munity: the new pastor, in the first place, catechising the younger per- 
sons, especially those who had been confirmed the preceding year. 
Afterwards, the Bishop and his assistants put questions to both old and 
young, interposing admonitions, remarks, deductions, and explanations. 
This lasted for some hours, after which he made a long final address, 
recapitulating all the conclusions he had drawn from this visitation, so 
that many of the audience were moved to tears, for he appealed to the 
feelings of individuals in a manner which he rendered irresistible. This 
discourse being ended, the women retired, and secular business com- 
menced: the Bishop addressing queries to the more respectable elders, 
who, on these occasions, as at the meetings of parliament, are employed 
to answer for their respective districts. The queries now related mostly 
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to the affairs of particular churches, the poor’s rates and hospitals, parish 
schools and workhouses, &c. The notes taken on the preceding day at 
the private meeting of the clergy were produced and often referred to. 
In the course of this morning's examination, a circumstance occurred 
which threw some light on the peculiar regulations of Sweden, and gave 
the prelate an opportunity of proving how well he could preserve his 
temper and dignity. It frequently happens that respectable bauers, who 
have once been reichstagsmen, or spokesmen in parliament, after their 
duties there are fulfilled, still enjoy a great degree of respect from their 
brethren, and on that account step forward as leading characters at 
other public meetings, where they do not hold any special office. So it 
chanced that a farmer or land-holder of this description was in the 
church yesterday, and for some time he alone answered for the whole 
congregation, so that the Bishop at last requested they would not leave 
all the responsibility to one man, but speak for themselves. The whole 
assembly, however, had such confidence in the reichstagsman, that for 
some time he was allowed to proceed just as before, till a fisherman rose 
to speak, who was immediately stopped by the former, and reminded of 
the superior privileges of the agriculturists. This produced a momen- 
tary confusion; the obstinate representative even had the boldness to 
interrupt the Bishop, on which account the latter commanded him to 
be silent, and when he declared his intention of retiring, gave him 
some hearty rebukes, and ordered that his behaviour should be committed 
to writing. Pehr Pehrson (that was his name) then retired; he was 
an old man, wearing a silver medal on his breast, given by the Society pro 
Patrid, and another gold one for his brave conduct at the breaking out of 
the Finland war in the reign of Gustavus III. He disappeared, but the 
Bishop’s reproofs had not failed to make their due impression, for he 
returned after a short interval, and continued silent and submissive. The 
congregation were finally admonished that if they in their turn had any 
question to propose, or if any complaint were to be made, they should 
now speak freely. Some queries were accordingly put and answered ; 
the prelate addressed the people for the last time; and thereafter a land- 
holder (not the humbled representative) rose, and in clear unaffected 
language, expressed, on behalf of the community, their thanks for the 
benefits conferred on them by this visitation.” 


This is followed by a very minute description of a dinner-party, 
which we shall pass over without notice; nor have we room to 
enter on the subject of the military forces in this part of the 
country, regarding which, and various branches of revenue, taxa- 
tion, &c. there is a long detail in the next chapter. Being de- 
tained at a place called Trensum, where he was obliged to wait 
two hours for horses, his attention is attracted by some special 
regulations against the immoderate use of strong liquor,—these 
laws being placarded in the travellers’ room. It appears that all 
drinking-parties in public houses, also banquets with music and 
dancing in private domiciles, are expressly forbidden; with an 
order subjoined, that after nine in summer, and eight o’clock in 
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winter, the innkeeper should open his door. to travellers only, 
Indeed, of late years, the laws against intemperance have been 
pretty generally enforced throughout Sweden. The statute of 
August 24th, 1813, has had great influence, though it is but a 
revival of old enactments which had fallen into. desuetude. Ac- 
cording to these regulations, whoever is seen intoxicated is liable, 
for the first offence, to a penalty of three dollars; for the second 
the fine is doubled; for the third and fourth offence he pays 
more, forfeiting also his right of voting at elections, of appearing 
as a representative, and other rights founded in the confidence 
reposed in him by his countrymen; besides he is liable to be 
set in the stocks of his parish on the ensuing Sunday. More- 
over, whoever is found drunk a fifth time is confined to a house 
of correction, and sentenced to hard labour for six months; or, in 
case of more frequent misdemeanour, he is imprisoned for a 
whole year. If the offence happens at any public assembly, such 
as a fair, an auction, or the like, the fine is always doubled; but 
if at church, the offender is still more severely dealt withe Who- 
ever is convicted of having seduced another into drunkenness 
is fined three dollars, which sum is doubled in case the person so 
misled is under age, and the latter is liable to severe chastisement 
at home. A clergyman thus offending infallibly loses his office, 
and even a layman, who holds a public station of any conse- 
quence, would be liable to be suspended, or dismissed altogether, 
Nor is drunkenness admitted as an excuse for, or palliation of, 
any other misdemeanour, and one who dies intoxicated is buried 
dishonourably without the usual rites of the church. To students, 
journeymen, servants, apprentices, and private soldiers, the giving, 
and still more the selling, of any strong liquoris prohibited. Any 
one seen drunk in the streets, or making a disturbance in a 
tavern, is sure to be imprisoned and kept in confinement till he 
issober. Of the fines thus levied, part falls to the informers (who 
are usually the police officers) and the rest is given to the poor. 
If the offender is unable to pay the money, he is kept in gaol on 
bread and water till some one pays it for him, or by dint of labour 
he has worked himself free. ‘Twice every year these ordinances 
are read by the pastors from the pulpit, and every innkeeper is 
hable to a heavy fine, if he neglects to have a copy of them pla- 
carded in his principal apartments. 

The next town of any consequence that he arrives at is Chris- 
tianstadt; from thence he goes to Carlscrona, where the most re- 
markable attractions for a traveller are the dock and the ships of 
war. The harbour is one of the most convenient and secure in 
Europe; alongside of the bridge of boats, fifteen hundred feet in 
length, lay several vessels of not less than seventy-four guns, which, 
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being quite new to a Prussian professor, of course excite his 
praise and admiration. In passing through the town of Linkop- 
ing, the next place deserving of attention, he mentions the library 
of the gymnasium, or academy there, consisting of about 25,000 
volumes, independent of a large and valuable manuscript collec- 
tion, of which some account is given by the Archbishop Lindblom 
in his Memoirs of the Library of Linképing. Dr. Schubert has 
here very properly introduced a short notice of the celebrated 
painter Horberg, who was perhaps a more remarkable instance 
of genius in his way than Bellmann or any other. Horberg 
was born in 1746, and died in 1816. In 1815, upwards of an 
hundred altar-pieces, from his pencil, were to be found in Swed- 
ish churches, besides a wonderful variety of miscellaneous paint- 
ings and copies after the old masters. In all his productions, 
however rude and faulty they might appear in the estimation of a 
thorough-bred English academician, there are to be found evi- 
dent marks of that stern, independent, and forcible mind, which 
had borne him up from earliest youth under the pressure of the 
severest difficulties. Even the coarse engraving of his portrait, 
in a little volume of his autobiography, now before us, though it 
is in a very odd style, is such as no one could have executed who 
was not an artist in a high sense of the term. We feel reluctant 
to part with this extraordinary person, and shall add a few more 
particulars. 

“* Horberg was the son of a private soldier, and was born at a humble 
farm-house in the distant parish of Wirestadt Smoland. From his ninth 
year he was obliged to obtain his livelihood as a shepherd, but even at 
that almost infantine period his propensity both to painting and music 
(especially to the former) was distinctly manifested. His first attempts 
were directed to the vignettes on old catechisms and almanacks, which 
he imitated from recollection on the bark of birch trees. He used also to 
cut all sorts of figures out of bark or wood, and adorned with them the 
walls of his paternal cottage. For colour he had nothing better than 
ochre, chalk, and water, with different kinds of clay; however, by his 
own inventive genius he contrived wonderfully to improve these mate- 
rials, so that they served him as a very tolerable set of crayons. If he 
was so fortunate as to obtain a sheet of paper, he tried to colour his 
drawings with the juice of wild plants and berries. In the forests and 
fields he used to draw with coal or charcoal on the rocks or the trunks of 
large trees, thus often incurring ridicule from his fellow-shepherds. In 
his fourteenth year he endeavoured to obtain employment for himself 
with a painter at Wexio, but his parents required his assistance, so that 
he was obliged to return home and again tend the sheep. During his 
occupation in that way, however, he continued his old amusements, 
till on one occasion, when he was very deeply engaged, there came 
a wolf, who devoured part of his flock. After this misfortune he 
did not venture to come within his master’s sight, but concealed 
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himself in the’ forest till absolute hunger drove him te the, farm- 
house, where: he was: met by a servant girl, who kindly, gave) him 
her own dinger, ‘but admonished him to walk courageously onwards. 
He went to the house'accordingly, but not meeting any ove, he took 
his clothes, his violin, and shepherd's pipe, and returned to his pursuits. 
After many obstacles and adventures, he succeeded, in the year 1763, in 
establishing himself as a regular student of the art of painting at Got- 
tenburg, after which he visited several other large towns. Within five 
years more, he began to obtain regular employment, married; and had 
a tolerable income. In 1783, he became a land-holder (farmer), and 
about the same period, conceived a most ardeut wish to improve himself 
farther in his art at the Royal Academy of Stockholm, a plan which, by 
the assistance of some zealous friends, he was at last enabled to carry 
into effect. Here, for the first time, he had an opportunity of studying 
good masters ; he gave himself up entirely to his art, and won several 
prize medals. In the exhibitions his pictures were preferred to all others ; 
his reputation increased rapidly; orders flowed in upon him to an un- 
precedented degree, but so little had he of avarice or worldly wisdom in 
his disposition, that he scarcely raised the original price of his labours. 
In 1790, he went to Olstorp, in East Gothland, where most of his large 
altar-pieces were finished. In 1797, the Academy chose him as an asso- 
ciate ; he was also the king’s painter, but without any salary, till the pre- 
sent king, Charles John IV. allowed him a pension. He died on the 
24th January, 1816, in the 70th year of his age. 

“‘ Most of his paintings are originals ; for the rest he generally took 
drawings and copper-plates as his models. His altar-pieces amount in 
number to eighty-seven, of which eighty-two are originals.. His other 
paintings, sacred aud profane, amounted several years before his death to 
upwards of six hundred, The finest altar-piece is at the church of 
Ostra Husby, in East Gothland. It is fifteen yards wide and ten yards 
high. Indeed all his church-pictures are on a large and grand scale. 
He also engraved much on copper, and invented a new style in that art 
which admitted of very rapid execution. Of his numerous: drawings are 
preserved about two hundred and ninety-one from the New Testament ; 
three hundred and forty-seven from the livesof saints and-other Roman Ca- 
tholic sources, with some thousands from the Greek and Roman.mythology. 
He has also produced some admirable paintings al fresco: for example, 
the Giants’ War in the castle of Finnspong. In all his works he has the 
interesting peculiarities of a self-taught artist; his invention is’ great 
and inexhaustible ; he seems always to have felt strongly whatever he 
represented; there is nothing forced in his style; his composition 
is ever clear and simple, tending to produce a distinctly intelligible and 
animated effect, in which one may truly say, that he has never failed to 
succeed. At the same time, it must be acknowledged, that in his treatment 
of colours the rough and harsh seems too often to predominate ; nor was 
he ever so successful in his attempt at the beautiful and elegant, as in the 
stern and sublime. But in his representation of old personages, and in 
perspective, he invariably shows the hand and precision of a master. 
He had, moreover, a great talent for mechanics, and invented several 
VOL. I. NO. 1. 
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improvements on musical instruments. His own musical compositions 
must not be forgotten. They at least are quite original, and full of ge- 
nuine simplicity. In private life Horberg’s character was most exem- 
plary. Even under the pressure of severe misfortunes a peculiar cheer- 
fulness and buoyancy of spirit never deserted him. His outward appear- 
ance was a faithful stamp of the inward man; a powerful mould of 
‘body, a bold steadfast countenance , a high forehead, and an air of un- 
‘concern in all his actions and gestures. His dress was neat and simple, 
and his tout-ensemble prepossessing and dignified.” 


In the town of Linképing, Dr. Schubert finds social life very 
attractive ; and though it contains only about three thousand inha- 
bitants, yet there are balls and a theatre, concerts and private 
parties without number. We come next to a description of the 
waterfalls, canals, &c. of Trollhatta, which have been already suf- 
ficiently noticed by English travellers, and we therefore pass them 
over. ‘From thence he proceeds to Norkoping, a town of con- 
siderable size, affording several public institutions of which, as 
usual, we havea minute account. He is here particularly pleased 
with the Society for the Promotion of Industry, which both sup- 
plies the poor with employment at their own homes, and has 
been the means of establishing several workhouses, and a correc- 
tion house, forming a sort of panopticon;—but we have not room 
for extracts. 

At length we arrive at Stockholm, which, of all capital cities 
yet visited by our author, is, in situation, the most beautiful. Even 
Dresden, with its fine bridge over the Elbe, and the romantically 
wooded banks of the river, must yield in comparison. Travellers 
who have been in almost all the capitals of Europe, assure him 
that the environs of Constantinople alone will vie with those of 
Stockholm, while the beauties of the landscape are always 
heightened and seen through a happy medium, in consequence of 
the warm and cordial hospitality shown by the inhabitants to 
strangers. Dr. Schubert’s description of their metropolis ex- 
tends to no less than one hundred and eighteen pages, of which 
we cannot give any complete analysis; but we may, in the first 
place, assert generally, that there is scarcely an institution, of 
whatever description, in any town of Europe, which has not here 
its representative and equivalent. 

In the north wing of the palace is the royal library, which, 
even in the time of Gustavus II. was a considerable collection, 
but the king gave it away to the newly-founded university of 
Upsala. A new collection was begun soon after, but the great 
fire in the year 1697 left only about 6000 volumes, to which ad- 

-ditions have gradually been made till it amounted in 1821, to 
40,000, though the funds regularly allotted for its support are 
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uot considerable. There are many valuable manuscripts both 
-ancient and modern; and among other curiosities is here shown 
that copy of the Bible (the Vulgate) which was used by Luther, 
the margin crowded with notes in his own hand-writing, and the 
Latin prayer-book of the emperor Ferdinand, which, during the 
Thirty years’ war fell into the hands of Gustavus [I. There are 
also other libraries at the royal palaces about Stockholm, for 
example at Rosenberg and Haga; but our author, though a 
book-maker himself, seems always rather out of his element 
when he gets on the subject of bibliography. Social parties, 
good cooking, and handsome women, are more to his taste; 
however, he succeeds better in describing collections of pic- 
tures, medals, and antiquities. On the state of manufactures 
and commerce, he is as usual diffuse; also on political regula- 
tions, the orders of knighthood, but above all on churches. He 
mentions also the very interesting private library of Count En- 
gestrém, minister for foreign affairs, to which, with a liberality 
peculiar to that nobleman, the public are allowed free access. 
Then follow, in due course, about thirty-five different institu- 
tions, till we arrive at the Swedish academy of Arts and Sciences, 
which, according to Dr. Schubert, publishes annually two quarto 
volumes of ‘Transactions, though we had always supposed that 
one octavo was the yearlycomplement. ‘This academy was pro- 
jected by Charles XII. and established in 1739, having Linnzus 
for its first president, under whose auspices the institution 
became very prosperous, so that out of their own funds its 
members have been able to defray the expense of several tours 
_and voyages of scientific discovery, nor have they neglected, in 
latter years, the cultivation of the Swedish language and litera- 
ture. According to the newest regulations, the academy was, in 
1821, divided into nine classes, viz. pure mathematics, practical 
ditto, practical mechanics, physics, chemistry and mineralogy, 
zoology and botany, medicine and surgery, political economy 
and belles lettres; the number of acting members, who are em- 
ployed in these departments, being collectively one hundred and 
two. Their Transactions now form a curious and extensive 
repertory, and a history of the academy was published in 1811, 
by the Baron de Rosenhan. 

We come next to the Royal Academy of Belles Lettres, 
founded in 1753, by Queen Ulrica Eleonora, and renovated in 
1786, by Gustavus III. It includes ordinary, honorary, and 
foreign members, and has given birth to a long series of printed 
transactions. ‘The members hold their meetings in the palace, 
where they have also their museum; and they announce, 
publicly, questions for prize essays. Then we are introduced 
Pe 
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to the celebrated “ College of the Eighteen,” instituted by 
Gustavus III., in 1786, for the improvement of the national lan- 
guage, poetry and eloquence. It offers yearly three prizes, viz. 
two gold medals of considerable value, and a silver medal. ‘The 
productions for which prizes are given are usually the lives and 
characters of eminent men, poems ad libitum, and essays on 
moral science, or on some historical question that requires illus- 
tration. ‘The number of members is strictly confined to eighteen, 
who are looked upon as persons of distinction, and enjoy parti- 
cular rights and privileges about the court. Soon after its esta- 
blishment, this academy awarded the highest prize to a biogra- 

hical essay of Gustavus III. on Leonard Torstensohn, without 
in the least suspecting who was the real author, and the king 
most unexpectedly received the gold medal which it was sup- 
posed would have been claimed by some hitherto obscure: and 
humble student. The fortunate prize essays are all printed in 
their Transactions. Once every week, a meeting is held at half- 
past four o’clock, and each member who comes precisely at the 
appointed time receives a small jetton, or medal of silver, the gift 
of the king ;—those who are even ten minutes too late forego this 
advantage, and the remaining medals are shared among the as- 
sociates who made their appearance with due punctuality. Be- 
sides these, every year a large medal is struck, bearing the por- 
trait of some distinguished Swede, which is given as a souvenir 
to each academician, while as an addition to their funds, they 
divide the profits arising from the sale of the government news- 
paper. 

A college for military science was established in the year 1796, 
divided into five classes, viz. mathematics, tactics, gunnery, in- 
ventions, and a civil department. It holds anniversary festivals, 
at which prize essays are read on the lives of distinguished com- 
manders. But the oldest academy in Stockholm is that of the 
painters and statuaries, founded in 1735, by Count Tessin, though 
first incorporated by statute in 1773, under Gustavus II]. It has 
its own particular museum, supplied with pictures and models, 
and from their funds young artists are enabled to defray the ex- 
pense of travelling to Italy and elsewhere. Besides this, a musi- 
cal academy was established in 1761, by Gustavus III. But the 
most useful and best organized of all these public bodies is the 
Agricultural Society, which has its headquarters at Stockholm, 
while there is scarcely any district in Sweden that has not a 
farmers’ club, which is connected and corresponds with the me- 
tropolitan department, founded in 1811, by an eminent political 
‘economist, the Freyherr Nils Edelkrantz. - Its principal objects 
are the improvement of education and. conduct among the pea- 
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santry, and the promotion of economical and statistical knowledge 
in general. With these views, the members procure descriptions 
and maps of parishes to be drawn and printed, taking every pos- 
sible means to render the topographical information minute and 
complete. Not only do they publish transactions like the other 
academies, but are very assiduous in circulating tracts calculated 
to diffuse the knowledge of agriculture as a science among the 
lower as well as the higher orders, which have their due effect 
on the peasantry, because there is not one even of the humblest 
class who has not learned to read and write. In order to carry 
on its operations more effectually, the Stockholm society has in 
the country districts, special committees, under the management 
of the parish clergymen, or of some other responsible function- 
aries. The present king has, on various occasions, assisted this 
establishment, especially by a fund for encouraging manufactures 
and commerce, out of which, since 1813, an amount of 100,000 
dollars has been annually paid, so that many undertakings be- 
came practicable, which would otherwise have been quite out of 
the question. Improvements in mechanics are especially en- 
couraged, and for this purpose the Stockholm society has its 
own particular school. A minor institution was planned at 
Christianstadt, in 1814, and has already been attended with im- 
portant results, such for example as the improved culture of fruit 
and forest trees. The Agricultural Transactions have been pub- 
lished annually since 1812; at the mechanical school, above- 
mentioned, there are regular pupils, to whom premiums are distri- 
buted at the anniversary meetings; at these also, subjects are 
proposed for prize essays, and there is a public exhibition of the 
natural and artificial productions of Sweden. 

The Patriotic Society was established in the year 1772; also 
for the improvement of agricultural knowledge, industry, and 
good behaviour, among the lower orders. This society has be- 
sides published Prize Essays, and a sort of Journal. It distributes 
prizes as rewards for steadiness, activity, and praiseworthy con- 
duct in servants, artizans, &c. ‘These prizes consist of silver 
utensils, or medals with chains, and are distributed publicly with 
great solemnity, after divine service. 

Dr. Schubert’s account of Upsala is slight and short compared. 
with that of Stockholm; we shall therefore pass it over, aor shall 
we enter, at present, on the subject of theatres and other public 
amusements. His travels through the more northern regions are 
certainly interesting; but these open a wide and very different 
field of observation, which has been made known already to the 
English public, by the works of Dr. Clarke, Mr. de: Capell 
Brooke, and others. In fact, the object which we had proposed 
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to ourselves in this article is already accomplished. In British 
Journals, the Swedes, as an intellectual and literary nation, actu- 
ated by a stirring spirit of improvement, and possessing many 
contemporary authors, have scarcely ever been noticed. We have 
therefore thought it advisable to give, for the first time, an out- 
line sketch to prove that in these respects they are unquestionably 
deserving of attention. Their authors are especially attractive, 
the more so because they are to us so perfectly novel. The 
Swedish language is naive, sonorous, and at the same time far 
from being deficient in softness and musical intonation. The 
country itself, notwithstanding what Dr. Schubert alleges on this 
point, is by no means a land of luxury and comfort; we have 
there no Turkey carpets, or-moulu borders, ottomans, lustres, 
or candelabras. On the contrary, the accommodations for 
strangers are, for the most part, detestable; the floors are covered 
with fir-tree branches instead of carpets, and generally speaking, 
the comforts of life are inferior to what they were in England 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

With regard to Madam Ehrenstrom’s volume, it is written 
throughout with that liveliness, which an unaffected admiration 
of the Swedish literary character naturally inspires, and for a be- 
ginner, will serve as a very useful manual, directing his attention 
to the best authors, from the thirteenth century up to the present 
date. The plan of her work, however, is that of a mere catalogue 
raisonné, without any translated extracts, so that we feel as if 
we were only led to the gates of a wide and beautiful domain, 
of which we shall at some future time explore and describe the 
varied scenery. 


Art. IX.—L’Agent Immediat du Mouvement Vital dévoilé 
dans sa Nature et dans son Mode d Action chez les Végétaux et 
chez les Animaux. Par M. H. Dutrochet, Correspondant de 
Institut dans l’Academie Royale des Sciences, &c. 8vo. 
pp. 226. Paris. 1826. 

Tue physiological investigations of Dutrochet are already fami- 

liar to the scientific on this side of the channel, and their value is 

justly appreciated. In the treatise before us, the high character 
of its author is not only maintained but greatly enhanced; and 
we do not hesitate to affirm, that the experiments and discoveries, 
which it details, are more likely to advance the accurate know- 
ledge of the laws of vital motion, particularly as regards the vege- 
table body, than all the labours of his most distinguished prede- 
cessors. 

The microscopic inquiries of Grew, Malpighi, Leuwenhoek, Hill, 

Hedwig, Mirbel, Link, Rudolphi, Kieser, and others, have satis- 
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factorily elucidated the structure of plants ; but, notwithstanding 
the correct knowledge of the vegetable organs which these have 
afforded to us, and the light thrown upon their functions by the 
labours of Du Hamel, Linneus, Sarrabat, Bonnet, Ingenhouz, 
Darwin, and Mr. Knight, we were still ignorant of the exact path 
by which the sap ascends in plants, and of the causes of the pro- 
gression of this fluid. The solution of these problems is the ob- 
ject of the volume which it is now our duty to analyse. 

In the first chapter, “ des Routes de la Seve,” M. Dutrochet 
endeavours to determine the precise organs through which the 
sap ascends and descends. ‘The absorption of fluid from the 
soil by the roots of plants, and the ascent of this, under the form 
of sap, in the stem and branches, are facts which could not fail to 
be known at a very early period ; but, until the intimate structure 
of these parts was understood, vague conjectures only could be 
formed regarding either the manner or the causes of its ascent. 
Until the tubular organs of vegetables were discovered, the 
solid substance of a plant was supposed to resemble a sponge, 
through the cells of which the sap was sucked up, in the same 
manner as in a sponge ; and, even now, although the vascular 
structure of the vegetable body be well known, yet, this opinion 
of the diffusion of the sap is- in some degree maintained. Even 
so accurate an observer as Mr. Knight has endeavoured to prove 
that the sap does not ascend through vessels but through the cel- 
lular substance of the alburnum, or young wood: and that the 
descending sap only is transmitted through vessels, those found 
in the bark. ‘The fact, however, that the sap ascends through the 
tubular part of the stem and branches could not be long generally 
doubted after the discovery of the tubes themselves, for if the 
branch of a vine be cut transversely through in the commence- 
ment of spring, the sap which oozes from the section is perceived 
not to proceed, indiscriminately, from the whole.cut surface, but 
from small holes distinctly visible to the naked eye. These were 
readily admitted to be the divided extremities of vessels, but as 
the existence of various kinds of vessels had been ascertained, a 
question still remained to be answered;—through which descrip- 
tion of vessels does the sap ascend? This question M. Dutrochet 
has satisfactorily solved by clearly demonstrating that this fluid is 
transmitted, in its ascent, as De Candolle had conjectured, 
through the lymphatic vessels of that celebrated phytologist, 
the false trachee ( fausses trachea) of Mirbel, a variety of those 
which our author has named tubes corpusculiferes.* ‘These are 
situated in the wood, both in the state of alburnum and of old or 

e« 


2 Recherches Anatomiques et Physiologiques sur la Structure intime des Animaus et des 
égétauzx.” 
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heart-wood, duramen, as M. Dutrochet, terms it; they are sim- 
ple tubes, utterly devoid of valves, and of any lateral communica- 
tion with one another; and they continue to transmit the sap in 
every state of the wood although, in the vine, at the commence- 
ment of spring, it is perceived first in those. tubes which are 
situated in the outermost layer of alburnum, whilst the rest of the 
section remains dry. ‘These tubes are not found in the bark, nor _ 
in the medulla; and experience has proved that the sap does not 
ascend through these parts. 

Some authors having detected that the trachez, or spiral tubes, 
contain a diaphanous liquid, and that, when the cut end of a stem 
of a plant is placed in a coloured fluid, this ascends through the 
trachez, have imagined that these vessels are also sap vessels; but, 
although M. Dutrochet admits that the spiral tubes contain a fluid, 
and not air alone, as some phytologists believe, yet he contends 
that they are not sap vessels; and he has proved that when co- 
loured liquors are introduced into them, these ascend merely by 
capillary attraction to the height of the surface of the fluid in 
which the plant is placed, whilst the colouring matter, which is 
frequently, 1 in such experiments, carried forward to the summits of 
the twigs is conveyed solely by means of the lymphatic tubes. So 
far he proceeds upon solid ground, and has satisfactorily demon- 
strated that the sap in plants, like the blood in animals, is trans- 
mitted in a particular set of vessels: but when he supposes, also, 
that the diaphanous liquid found in the spiral vessels, after it has 
been exposed to the action of light in the leaf, performs in the 
plant an office sumilar to that of atmospherical air in the trachee 
of insects ; or, to employ his own language, that as the trachex 
of insects “ convey atmospherical air, which is a vivifying gas 
(un gas vivifiant), these convey a vivifying liquid (un liquide vivi- 
Jfiant) :” he hazards an opinion which can only be regarded as 
purely hypothetical. 

Having determined the organs by which the sap ascends in the 
stem and branches, M. Dutrochet next examines the opinion of 
Mr. Knight respecting its descent. This celebrated phytologist, 
having traced the sap into the leaves, found that it is there 
changed into a nutritious fluid, the proper juice of the plant, and 
descends in this state, by the bark, to nourish the plant; but he 
maintains also, that it descends by the alburnum, when this is re- 
quisite for the preservation of the plant, implying that this descent 
by the alburnum is accidental because the vessels of the albur- 
num serve generally to convey the ascending sap. Dutrochet 
admits that the proper juice descends through the alburnum, not 
however by an inverted action of the vessels, as Mr. Knight sup- 
poses, but by a natural action, which we shall afterwards have to 
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explain, and which we may here describe. as consisting of a mu- 
tual interchange of the fluid contents of the oblong cells (clottres). 
It is, therefore, through these tubular cells, according to our 
author, that the descending sap. is transmitted, both in the albur- 
num and the liber, until these parts are changed into hard wood 
and old bark. ‘The experiments which he details certainly tend to 
support his opinion, and they are perfectly consistent. with those 
of Mr. Knight: they also enable him to explain the ascent of the 
proper juice, which must take place, for the developement and 
formation of fruit, as well as for the elongation of the stem at 
the apex and the developement of the gems. Mr. Knight had 
ascertained that the ascending sap, in spring, carries with it 
a portion of proper juice which is preserved in the wood during 
winter, and which it dissolves as it ascends, but he did not ex- 
plain how this is effected. Dutrochet maintains that Jit is 
accomplished by the interchange which we have already noticed, 
and that the oblong cells give out the nutritive matter contained 
in them through their sides, and this is dissolved by the first 
ascending sap. 

It is not improbable, also, that the sap, in its ascent, receives 
something from the parts through which it passes; for the graft- 
ing of fruit trees demonstrates, that the quality of the sap is 
affected by the stock in a degree sufficient to actuate the growth 
not only of the tree but of the fruit, and by no other means can 
we explain the deterioration of fruit when grafted on particular 
stocks, for example, of the apricot and the peach on plum stocks, 
Thus Mr. Knight* ascertained that an apricot grafted on a 
plum stock is a very different and inferior fruit to an apricot 
grafted on an apricot stock; and that the same occurs when a 
peach is grafted on a plum. In both cases, the fruit is larger and 
of a finer colour, but in quality it is much deteriorated. Our 
author objects to the term proper juice, a name first imposed 
by Du Hamel, as applied to the sap elaborated in the leaf and 
intended for the nourishment of the plant, this being common 
to and essential for all plants; and proposes to confine the term 
proper juice to the secretions, such as the resins and gum-resins 
contained in the proper vessels of certain plants. 

It is a well-known fact that the medulla or pith has not the fa- 
culty of conducting either the ascending or the descending sap, yet 
itis equally true that the pith, in succulent twigs and.in some herba- 
ceous plants, is full of a watery fluid which can only be transmitted 
through the sides of the cells. M. Dutrochet adopts the opinion of 
M. Dupetit Thouars, that the pith is a reservoir of nutriment for 
the developement of the gems; and he thinks this is confirmed 


* Horticultural Trans. vol. v. p. 287. 
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by the fact, that in the twig of a vine, examined during the win- 
ter, we find the pith everywhere dry, except at the spot where the 
gem is formed for the shoot of the ensumg spring. We are sur- 
prised at the facility with which our author has admitted this ex- 
planation of M. Dupetit Thouars, when it can be so much better 
explained by his own theory , which it is thei intention of this volume 
to propound. In our opinion, the gem is a vital point to which the 
fluid, contained not only inthe neighbouring portion of the medulla, 
but in the bark and alburnum also upon which it is seated, is 
attracted by that process of interchange through the sides of the 
cells which our author has demonstrated to exist; and it is owing 
to the over-turgescence of the cells of what may be considered 
the cotyledonous appendage of the gem, and the immediate com- 
munication between this part and the pith, that that fluid is found, 
during winter, in those portions of the medulla which are in the 
vicinity of buds, whilst the intermediate parts remain dry. The 
fluid, originally contained in the whole of the pith, is attracted, 
and passes from cell to cell, towards the points where the buds of 
the leaves of the following spring are situated ; and, being accu- 
mulated there, the cells of the intermediate spaces are drained, 
and, consequently, remain dry. The pith, therefore, cannot be 
considered a reservoir of nutriment, although it yields up its fluid 
for preserving the cotyledonous portion of the bud, which con- 
tains its nutriment, in that state best fitted for the develope- 
ment of the bud. Neither can we accord with the opinion of 
our author, which is, in some respects, the revival of an old hypo- 
thesis, supported in modern times by Linneus, Dr. Darwin, and 
Sir I. E. Smith, that the pith is to the vegetable what the brain 
and spinal marrow are to the animal body. He carries the hy- 
pothesis farther, however, than these phytologists, and supposes 
that the vital energy, which this part of the plant displays, re- 
sides in the corpuscules which its cells contain, and which, in a 
former essay, he endeavoured to prove are actually the nervous 
matter of the plant, by which impressions are conveyed through 
the irritable parts of movable plants so as to excite the move- 
ments which they display, as, for example, those of Mimosa sensi- 
tiva and pudica. ‘There can be no doubt that motion does not 
necessarily imply sensation ; and, consequently, there may exist a 
medium of communicating mobility in plants, although they pos- 
sess no nervous system as inanimals. Any objections, ‘therefore, to 
the corpuscular nerves of Dutrochet cannot be founded upon the 
want of sensation in plants; but the opinion is too hypothetical 
in its present form. From observing, also, that the young twig is 
little else than pith covered with the medullary sheath; and, 
while it is in this state, that it is the part of the plant most amply 
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endowed with vital activity, as is evinced in its rapid growth, 
Dutrochet supports the suggestion of Linneus, that the pith is 
to be regarded as the seat of the vital energy of the plant.* But 
to prove the untenableness of this doctrine, we have merely to 
refer to the experiment of Mr. Knight, in whith he abstracted 
more than an inch of the pith from the shoot of a vine, above 
and below a leaf and bud ; and yet, both these, “ with the lateral 
shoot annexed, continued to live, and did not appear to suffer much 
inconvenience, but faded a little when the sun shone strongly 
upon them.”+ The most rational opinion of the use of the pith 
which we have met with, is that which supposes that it is intended 
merely to give bulk and stability to the young twig, which, in the 
first stage of its growth, is little more than a mass of pith, in- 
closed in a very thin layer of bark and alburnum. The pith, m 
this case, is requisite to afford extension for the formation and ar- 
rangement of the vessels in the medullary sheath; while the aqueous 
fluid filling its cells, being nearly incompressible, affords sup 

to the tender shoot, and thus enables it to sustain itself in a 
ever position it extends, until the first ligneous zone be consistent 
enough to afford sufficient stability to “the stem or shoot.t As 
soon as this is effected the pith becomes useless; the fluid 
which filled its cells is attracted to those points on the twig where 
the buds of the foliage of the ensuing year are seated; and the 
cellular matter becomes a dry, spongy mass, which remains un- 
altered in every stage of the future life of the plant. 

Having ascertained the organs by which the sap ascends, and 
those by which it descends and is diffused through the plant after 
it is changed into proper juice by exposure to light i in the leaf, 
M. Dutrochet next endeavours to prove that the nutritious fluid, 
deposited between the bark and alburnum for the formation 
of a new layer of these parts, is given out, or, more properly 
speaking, is conveyed to the place where it is deposited, by those 
transverse cells, situated in the ligneous portion of every trunk 
and branch, which are improperly named medullary rays. He sup- 
ports his reasoning on this point by the fact, that medullary rays are 
found in dicotyledonous plants only, and no other description of 
plant increases in diameter by an annual production of successive 


* The idea of the medulla, in the leaf-stalk, being the seat of irritability in the sensi- 
tive plant is not new, having been advanced many years since by Mr. Lindsay of Ja- 
maica ; but Dutrochet, if experience shall prove the correctness of his hypothesis, has 
the merit of pointing out the nervous corpuscules as the media by which impres- 
sions are communicated in plants. For an account of these, we refer our readers to M. 


Dutrochet’s “* Recherches Anatomiques et Physiologiques sur la Structure des Animaux 
‘ et des Végétauxr, &c. Paris. 1824. 
+ Phil. Trans. 1801. p. 338. 


+ Lectures on the Elements of Botany, by A. T. Thomson, F.L.S. vol. i. p. 379. 
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concentric layers. ‘These medullary rays are composed of chains 
of oblong cells, stretching in a radiated manner from the centre to 
the surface of the wood, where they are encountered by others 
situated in the bark, which, however, are not continuous with them. 
The former give. out the ascending sap, the latter the prepared 
descending sap ; and thus, by the mixture of the two, in the space 
between the ligneous and the cortical system, a nutritive fluid is 
produced, to be elaborated by the vital powers of the plant intoa 
new layer of each of these systems. ‘The simplicity of nature, in 
effecting her purposes is beautifully illustrated in this process ; 
and, however we must despair of ever detecting the mode in 
which organic structure is produced, either in the animal or the 
vegetable body, one step, at least, is made towards it by ascertain- 
ing the sources whence the materials are derived. 

M. Dutrochet maintains that his explanation of the progression 
of the sap in dicotyledonous plants, applies equally well to mono- 
cotyledons, which possess lymphatic vessels for conveying the 
ascending sap, oblong cells for the descending, trachee for con- 
ducting the vivifying fluid, and a medullary tissue, which, although 
it be not collected into one body as in the pith of dicotyledons, 
yet is dispersed through the stem, and, being filled with nervous 
corpuscules, performs, according to him, the same functions as 
the pith in dicotyledons. 

Hence it would appear that the organs for conveying the sap 
in its progress through the systems in the two great classes of 
plants, if we admit the correctness of the observations and the rea- 
soning of our author, are the lymphatic tubes through which it is 
conducted upwards from the roots; the oblong cells (cloitres) 
through which it descends after being changed by exposure to 
light in the leaf; and the trachee which convey the vivifying liquid 
taken up in the leaves. Having settled these preliminary points, 
the question naturally arose—what is the cause of the progression 
of the sap in these organs? Before attempting an answer, M. Du- 
trochet examines the observations of M. Schultz, of Berlin, which 
tended to establish it as a fact, that there is a real circulation of 
the sap. This phytologist having observed a rapid movement of 
the fluid in the nerves of a leaf of Chelidonium majus, placed un- 
der the microscope, imagined that he could perceive two distinct 
currents, an ascending and a descending, and therefore con- 
cluded that there was a true circulation of fluid, at least in this 
plant. Our author, and likewise M. Savi, after many observa- 
tions, were convinced that the movement perceived in this plant 
is not an optical illusion; and they were the more satisfied of the 
accuracy of this conclusion, from observing that the motion occa- 
sionally intermitted. 
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“ At the moment when the tremor is at its-height, it is pereeived 
suddenly to cease; then in the next instant to recommence with ‘the 
same velocity. This.stasis is general in the:whole field of the micros- 
cope.”—p. 61. 

He admitted, therefore, that it .is a vital movements; but: its 
nature remained to be determined. M. Savi concurred in the 
opinion of M. Schultz, that it indicates. a circulation; but M. 
Dutrochet was anxious to investigate the phenomenon: further 
before he admitted this conclusion.. He found thatthe move- 
ment continues after the leaf is separated from: the plant, and 
until it becomes completely withered; and that when the: nerve 
of q leaf is cut transversely, in-two places, the movement is still 
perceptible in the isolated. fragment—two facts completely at va- 
riance with the idea of a circulation. He found that it is.affected 
by temperature, but is not directly dependent upon the influence 
of heat; for although it does not cease until the thermometer falls 
to 1° (Reaum.), yet it does not recommence in the same leaves 
until it rises to 15°: thence our author concludes, that, although it 
does not indicate a circulation, yet it is evidently a vital phenome- 
non, and probably a local movement of the molecules of the yellow 
juice of the plant. The same movement is perceived in the mi- 
nute vessels of animals, under circumstances which set aside the 
possibility of supposing that it depends on circulation: Thus 
M. Dutrochet perceived it in the vessels of a minute fragment-of 
the ear and of the mesentery of a mouse, some time after the ani- 
mal was dead, intermitting in the same manner as in the nerves.of 
Chelidonium, and affording the semblance of a current within the 
vessels, whilst nothing flowed from. their open extremities: he alsp 
found that a thin layer of blood, abstracted from-either the veins 
or the arteries of an animal, placed on a piece of glass and illu- 
minated by the sun’s rays, display, under the microscope, the same 
rapid movement, and the accompanying intermissions, as in the 
plant, and that these cease only when the blood coagulates.. Our 
author does not pretend to explain the cause of this phenomenon, 
but he is satisfied that it does not indicate a circulation, andis a 
mere molecular movement; in his own words— 

** A corpuscular movement of an unknown nature, a movement’which 
produces unceasing refractions of the solar rays, whence result the rapid 
and multiplied intersections of the luminous rings, and, consequently, 
the appearance of tremor. which is then observed.”—p. 70. 

We are surprised that in noticing the observations of M: Schultz, 
our author does not appear to be aware of those of the Abbé 
Corti, made so long ago as 1774,* and which were lately thought 


* Osservazioni Microscopiche, sulla Tremella e sulla Circolazione del fluido in una 
Pianta acquajuola, dell’ Abati B. Corti, Lucca. 1774. 
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to be. confirmed by ‘Professor Amici, who, to prove the power of 
his catoptrical microscope, was induced to examine into the na- 
ture of the circulation of the sap, which Corti had asserted is ob- 
vious in the Chara. He perceived transparent globules of various 
sizes constantly moving in two opposite, alternating streams, up- 
wards and downwards, 1 in the two sections or halves, ‘but separated 
by no partition, of the same simple cylindrical canal or vessel 
which runs lengthwise through the plant, interrupted at certain 
intervals by knots and a diaphragm which limits the cycle. This 
supposed circulation, therefore, is carried on in a very limited 
tract in certain spaces, each of which is totally independent of the 
other, throughout the whole plant. In some parts the motion is 
-spiral; for instance, the ascending stream is observed first on one 
side and then on the other. When a ligature was tied on the vessel 
the circulation went on in the portions above and below the liga- 
ture 4s it did in the entire vessel. When the vessel was cut, that 
part of the fluid which is flowing towards the orifice only runs 
out. Vinegar prevented this escape of the fluid, and appeared to 
deaden the motion. Each vessel contains, in each of its semi- 
circles, numerous green stripes, which appear to be composed of 
green globules strung like beads, the two semicircles being sepa- 
rated from each other by a space devoid of stripes; and it is only 
where the stripes are that the circulation goes on. Amici con- 
ceives that these green stripes of globules. act like.voltaic piles, 
and that the motion itself is to be attributed to galvanic agency.* 
It is probable that this supposed circulation is of the same nature 
as the tremor detected by Schultz in the Chelidonium, and ex- 
plained: by our author. The only point which is at variance 
with this idea is.the flowing out of the fluid at the cut extremity 
of the vessel; but the movement is certainly not what can be 
termed a circulation. 

M. Dutrochet prefaces his third chapter, “ De la Cause de la 
Progression de la Seve,” with a brief review of the various and un- 
satisfactory opinions which have been, at different periods, ad- 
vanced by phytologists in explanation of this function of plants. 
Malpighi ascribed it to the alternate dilatation and condensation 
of the sap; Sarrabat to the dilatation and condensation of the air 
contained in the trachee and the pith; capillary attraction is the 
cause according to others; and some have gone so far as to sup- 
pose the existence of a contractile power in the vegetable ves- 
sels capable of carrying forward the sap. But none of these 
hypotheses, with the exception of the last, can account for the 
extraordinary force with which the sap ascends, as proved by the 


* 2 Gilbert’s Annalen. 
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experiments of Dr. Hales and others;* and there is every reason 
for believing that the lymphatic tubes through which it ascends 
are perfectly incontractile. What then is the cause of the ascent 
of the sap, is a question which remained to be answered: in 
attempting it, our author first proceeds to examine the nature 
of this’ vegetable function. 
When a plant is cut transversely in the stem, and placed in 
water, the fluid js absorbed in the direct ratio of the transpiration 
by the leaves, which is regulated, in a great degree, by the tempera- 
ture and the hygrometric state of the atmosphere. Light also 
influences, in a remarkable manner, this absorption and transpira- 
tion. Plants, in every state, exhale more in a light than in an.ob- 
scure situation; during the day the exhalation. greatly exceeds the 
absorption, whilst the reverse 1s the case during the night: thence 
it appears, that absorption and exhalation in plants is a vital action 
modified by the presence of light. ‘This is further proved kv the 
fact, that although the absorption of fluids by plants is augmented, 
to a certain extent, by the empty state of the vessels and the cells of 
the stem and the leaves, yet, the vegetable tissue does not act either 
like a sponge, the avidity of which for water is greater the more 
‘empty its cells are, nor by capillary attraction. ‘This our author 
proved by the following experiments :—he placed in water a cut- 
ting of Mercurialis annua, which he had allowed to wither until 
it lost 0°15 of its weight; in the first hour, it absorbed twenty 
grains and a half of the fluid; and in the second and subsequent 
hours seven or eight gains in the hour, until it acquired its ori- 
ginal weight: but when the plant was allowed to wither until 36 
grains of its weight were lost, the absorption did not exceed two 
grains and a half per hour, and the plant soon died. But if the 
plant be allowed to dry until even 0°61 of its weight be lost, and 
then be totally immersed for some hours in water, it will regain 
its turgidity; and, if it be now taken out of the water, and 
placed merely with the stem in water, and the rest of the plant 
in air, it will absorb and transpire the same as a fresh plant: 
should the desiccation, however, be carried to 0°71, the plant 
never regains its turgidity, and ceases to absorb and transpire, 
although it imbibe water freely. But in this case the, imbiba- 
tion is not a vital function, the plant never regains its freshness 
nor its colour; and from the odour which it exhales it is evident 
that decomposition, instead of being checked, is hastened by 
* The following experiment affords a striking proof of this force. Mr. J. Braddick, 
on the 20th March, 1821, tied a bladder over the fresh-cut end of the stem of a seed- 
ling vine. ‘ The bladder soon began to stretch, and to rise like a ball over the wound : 
thus distended and filled with the sap of the vine, it felt as hard as a cricket-ball ; and 


in forty-eight hours after the operation it burst with the force of the rising sap.”—Hor- 
ticultural Transactions, vol. v. p. 202. 
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the water ‘thus imbibed. From these experiments’ our author 
concludés that that integrity’ of the organic’ fluids which’ is ré- 
quisite for the preservation of the life of the plant, is connected 
with the faculty which the vegetable possesses of being tufgid; 
that this is not lost by a slight degree of drying; but that when 
desiccation is carried so far as to affect the composition of the 
organic fluids, it disappears, and the plant dies. According to 
him ‘two conditions of a plant are essential for the existence of 
this state of turgidity:—I1st. The presence of a certain quantity 
of liquid in the vegetable organs. 2d. The integrity of the com- 
position of the organic matter contained in these organs; or, in 
other words, that’ the condition which distinguishes ‘a dead from 
a living plant consists in its turgidity; for a dead plant, although 
its cells and capillary organs be filled with fluid, yet, nevertheless, 
does not become turgid; whilst, on the contrary, a living plant 

fills its cells and capillaries to that:degree of superabundance 
’ which produces the state of turgidity. It is upon this state of 
turgidity of the minute hollow organs of a plant, according to 
M. Dutrochet, that the condition of the’ plant requisite for the 
ascension of the sap solely depends, when a plant is cut trans- 
versely and its extremity placed in water. ‘The’ progression of 
the fluid in this case is promoted by what he terms adfluxion, or 
affluxion; as, for example, from the stem towards the leaves, in 
which the power of attracting the sap towards them resides; but 
in a plant growing in the earth, besides affluxion, the sap is moved 
forward also by'an impulse, which evidently results from a vis a 
tergo. Let us examine the proofs which our author brings for- 
ward to establish this point. 

The first proof which he advances is intended to demonstrate, 
that the cause of the impulsive movement of the sap is to be 
sought for in the roots; for when the stem of a vine which is 
bleeding freely, in spring, is cut through close to the ground, the 
bleeding in the portion of the stem which is separated ‘ceases at 
the moment of making the section, whilst it continues freely at the 
surface of the portion still attached to the roots; and this conti- 
nues to be the case if the caudex and root be cut into separate 
pieces by successive sections until we descend to the radicles, at 
the extremities of which, as can be readily demonstrated, resides 
the origin of the impelling power referred to, or this power is 
seated in the spongiole or little conical body which terminates 
each radicle. ‘This’ communicates directly with the lymphatic 
tubes, which commence in the centre of the rootlets and pass up 
through the stem; thence the fluid taken in by the spongioles 
passes directly into. the lymphatic tubes: but as mere absorption 
would not be sufficient to effect the impulsion that carries. the sap 
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upwards through these tubes, the question arises, in what consists 
the impelling power of these spongioles? 

In prefacing his reply to this query, our author describes the 
structure of the spongioles of the vine. These, according to his 
observations, are composed chiefly of cellular, corpusculifer tissue, 
the central part of which consists of jointed oblong cells, the ele- 
ments of the lymphatic or corpusculifer tubes, through which the 
sap ascends. The cellular cortical part is transparent, and covered 
with corpuscules of extreme minuteness, which haye been mis- 
taken for pores by ourselves and others who have examined these 
spongioles.* As far, also, as our observations have conducted us, 
these spongioles are not confined to the apexes of the capillary 
radicles; as M. Dutrochet supposes, but proceed equally from 
their sides, to which, however, they apply so closely in their 
shrunk state, as not to be perceptible, even when the eye is aided 
by a powerful magnifying glass. It is only when the capillary 
radicle is placed in water, that the spongioles project from the 
sides and become perceptible, and nothing surprized us more, in 
our first observation of them, than the rapidity with which they 
shrink when they are taken out of the water, and the instantane- 
ous manner in which they become turgid when again placed in it. 
This we certainly ascribed to the pores, which we imagined they 
contained, being of a valvular nature, readily admitting water to 
enter, but preventing its exit. We, however, confess that we 
were equally at a loss to assign a cause either for the activity 
of their absorbent powers, or for the rapid manner in which the 
fluid they contain is carried forwards into the lymphatic tubes, 
which we were convinced was the case, and the cause of their 
suddenly shrinking; and it remained for M. Dutrochet to explain 
the real function of these minute but most important organs. It 
is from these that the vis a ¢ergo, which communicates an impulse 
to the sap, is derived. What is the nature of this power? 

Our author first points out the inefficiency of the only two 
‘hypotheses calculated to throw any light upon this point; that 
which refers it to the probable production of gas within the plant, 
the expansion of which, at the instant of its formation, would com- 
municate an impulse to the sap; and that which supposes a con- 
tractile state of the vessels themselves: and, having determined the 
fact, that turgidity is a state of the plant essential to the progres- 
sion of the sap, he proceeds to examine the cause of this state and 
its effects. 


Having cut off the tail from a small fish, and preserved it alive 


__.* The only figure of the spongiole with which we are acquainted is in Plate 8 of 
Thomson’s Lectures on the Elements of Botany, to which we have already referred. It 
is termed the fibril. 


VOL. I. NO. 1. Q 
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in a vessel full of water, M. Dutrochet soon afterwards perceived, 
on the surface of the wound, a species of aquatic mouldiness, con- 
sisting of long filaments, each of which was terminated by a small 
swelling or bulb, perceptible to the naked eye. These filaments 
were transparent, but the bulbs were opaque, pointed, and re- 
sembled the capsules of a plant. He divided some of these fila+ 
ments transversely, and having placed them, with a little water, in 
a watch-glass, under the microscope, saw some of the bulbs expel 
numerous globules through an opening situated at their apex, 
without any apparent contraction or diminution of their size, the 
space previously occupied by the globules being filled with water, 
which seemed 

“to perform here the office of the piston of a syringe, for raising and 
expelling at the point of the capsule, the mass of globules which at first 
totally filled the capsule.”—p. 106. 

The whole of the globules were soon expelled from each bulb, 
and owing to a peculiar motion which they displayed at the in- 
stant of their expulsion, M. Dutrochet was inclined to believe 
that they were the animalcula described by Needham and Bory ‘de 
Saint Vincent; but subsequent observations convinced him that 
this was not the case, but that they were seeds of the plant, on 
whom a transitory movement had been impressed by the force of 
their expulsion. Reflecting on this phenomenon, and believing 
that-the water which was introduced into the part of the capsular 
cavity opposite to the point of expulsion -was the mechanical in- 
strument of the vis a tergo, which produced the expulsion of the 
globules, our author naturally inquired —whence comes this water ? 
and by what power is it carried into the interior of the capsule? 
To enable him to answer these queries, he repeated his observa- 
tions upon the bulbs-of mould produced on dead animal matter 
in water, and also upon the little sac which contains the sperma- 
tic paste of the snail, and which, when placed in water, expels its 
contents in the same manner as the bulb of the mould. From 
these experiments, our author arrived at the conclusion, that these 
small hollow organs have the faculty 
“of introducing with violence, into their cavity and through their 
sides, the water which bathes their exterior surface; and this in such a 
manner as to expel from that cavity substances. which it previously con- 
tained.” —p. 114, 

M. Dutrochet was, as yet, unable: to assign a cause for this 
physico-organic phenomenon, to which he applied the name of 
endosmose ;* but he ascertained, that it does not occur unless 
the matter contained in the little cavities be of a greater specific 
gravity than the water or fluid which surrounds them; and he 


* From vey, inward ; and depsd¢, impulse. 
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conceived the possibility of demonstrating this, by obtaining an 
analogous result on a larger scale, and with a more manageable 
apparatus. For this purpose, he selected the cecum, or blind- 
gut, of a young chicken, into which, after cleaning it with pure 
water, he put 196 grains of milk, a quantity sufficient to fill one 
half of its cavity. only; and then, having tied a ligature firmly 
round. its open extremity, he placed it in water. After twenty- 
four hours he found that the cecum had imbibed as much 
water as increased its weight 73 grains; and at the end of thirty- 
six hours, 117 grains of water had entered it, and the gut was 
become very turgid. But from this time the weight of the intes- 
tine gradually diminished ; and, at the termination of thirty-six 
hours, it had lost 54 grains of the water which it had previously 
imbibed, and the milky fluid within it had become putrid. The 
temperature during the experiment was from. 18° to 21° of Reau- 
mur. The repetition of this experiment with various modifica- 
tions, and with different fluids introduced into the gut, decidedly 
demonstrated, says M. Dutrochet, 

“that the introduction of the water into the organic cavity depends 
altogether on the contained fluid being denser than that containing the 
cavity. As long as this fluid remains undecomposed, the endosmose 
continues ; but the instant that it becomes putrid, the endosmose ceases, 
and the water, instead of entering into the cavity as before, passes out of 
it, and with as much rapidity as it entered.”—p. 125, 

He at first attributed the passing out of the water to the ceas- 
ing of the endosmose; but he soon ascertained, by reversing his 
experiments, that it is as much a specific action of the organic 
membrane as that which causes the introduction of the fluid; and 
that when the gut was filled with a thinner fluid than that in 
which it was placed, the fluid passed out of it with as much ra- 
pidity as it entered in the opposite experiment. This action 
M. Dutrochet has named exosmose*, He next ascertained that 
when chemical fluids, even of a less density than water, are em- 
ployed, endosmose takes place when the solution contained in the 
closed gut is alkaline, and exosmose when it is acid. 

As endosmose produces an excess of turgidity in any hollow 
organ endowed with it, and necessarily extends the sides of the 
cavity so as to cause them to re-act upon the contained fluid, our 
author conceived the idea, that this would be sufficient to cause 
water to ascend in a tube, the inferior extremity of which should 
be fixed into a hollow organ in the state of endosmose, an opi- 
nion which was confirmed by experiment. Among other expe- 
riments, contrived to prove this fact, he fixed the open end of a 
glass tube, six decimetres in length, and the bore of which was 


* From éf, out; and dejds, impulse. 
Qe 
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five millimetres in diameter, into the cecum of a chicken, filled 
with a solution of gum Arabic; and having plunged the closed 
into rain water, he supported the tube in a vertical position. 
uring twenty hours the fluid was perceived ascending in the tube 
until it reached the top, out of which it flowed ; and this it con- 
tinued to do until the third day, when it began to sink; and, on the 
fourth day, the cecum being opened, the fluid was ‘een. to be 
putrid. Similar results were ‘obtained by employing the swimming 
bladder of the Carp, and even the inflated pod of Bladder Senna 
(Colutea arborescens,) instead of the cecum, demonstrating that 
endosmose was not confined to the organic membrane of animal 
cavities, but was equally the property of vegetable membrane. 
The light which these extraordinary experiments threw upon 
the hitherto inexplicable question of the cause of the progression 
of the sap in plants, would have been obvious to far less acute 
and ingenious observers than Dutrochet. But the application of 
his observations to vegetable statics would have been premature, 
until he had ascertained the cause of the fluids passing through 
the substances endowed with endosmose and exosmose ; to which 
subject, therefore, he next directed his attention. ‘The mere fact 
of a thin fluid, separated from a denser by an organic membrane, 
passing through that membrane towards the denser, would na- 
turally excite ina philosophic mind the idea that this effect might 
be the result of an electrical action, the contact of bodies of 
different densities being a well-known cause of electricity: our 
author, therefore, formed the opinion that it is the electrical in- 
fluence which impels the molecules of the liquid through the 
organic membrane, both in endosmose and exosmose ; and he was 
confirmed in. this theory by the following experiment of M. 
Porret. This philosopher having divided a cylindrical jar into 
two compartments, by means of a bladder, filled one of these com- 
partments with water, and put a few drops only into the other. 
He then placed the negative pole (zinc, or the less dense) of 2 
galvanic pile into the compartment filled with water, and the ne- 
gative (copper, or the denser) into that which was nearly empty : 
the water was forced through the bladder into the empty part of 
the jar, and continued to flow into it until its surface was much 
higher than that at which it stood in the part originally full. 
Imitating this experiment, M. Dutrochet having tied one end of 
a glass tube into the cecum of a chicken, into which also he fixed 
another capillary tube, passed the negative wire of a galvanic 
pile, through a cork fitted to the first tube, into the cecum, while 
the positive wire was placed in the water into which the cecum 
was put. The cecum soon became turgid with the water which 
had passed into it through its sides, and this rose in the capillary 
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tube; and flowed over its open orifice, as in the experiment in 
which fluids of different densities only were employed. When 
the wires were reversed, and the cecum empty, no fluid passed 
into it, but if the cecum was previously filled with water, it was 
quickly emptied. Similar results were obtained when the pod 
of Bladder Senna (Colutea arborescens,) was used instead of the 
cecum, as in the former experiments; but not when inorganic 
substances were employed: and this is the more remarkable, as 
the condition of organic membranes, which fits them for endos- 
mose and exosmose, continues after they have been dried, it being 
only necessary to soak them in water to renew their power of 
displaying these faculties. From his experiments with electricity, 
our author concludes, that all the vesicles, constituting the tissues 
of animal and of vegetable bodies, operate as minute Leyden 
phials electrified negatively within, and positively without; and 
from this continuing to be the case, as long as the integrity of the 
animal and vegetable textures remains unimpaired, these vesicles 
continue turgid by endosmose. 

It was important to ascertain the effect of temperature on en- 
dosmose ; and M. Dutrochet, after repeated experiments, ascer- 
tained that it is augmented in an increased temperature ; a re- 
sult which corresponds with the fact, that by increasing the tem- 
perature of two metals, the contact of which produces electricity, 
the intensity of the electrical current is increased. Another 
proof of the electrical nature of endosmose was obtained by 
nearly filling the cecum of a chicken with white of egg, closing 
it, and plunging it into water. The cecum soon became turgid; 
and, being opened after the lapse of some hours, its inner surface 
was found to be lined with a coating of coagulated albumen; 
which we know to be one of the effects produced by currents of 
voltaic electricity. 

We have now arrived at the most important part of our 
author’s treatise, “ the application of his observations to the vital 
statics of plants.” He sets out by recapitulating the facts that a 
condition exists, in the living tissue of plants, productive of tur- 
gidity, or an excessive accumulation of fluid in the minute hollow 
organs which constitute that tissue, in a manner that could not 
be effected by the simple attraction of the sides of these capillary 
organs: and that this turgidity is requisite for the progression of 
the sap. ‘This state is maintained, as well as caused, by endos- 
mose ; and the accumulated sap is re-acted upon, not, however, 
by the vis a tergo, but the natural elasticity of the sides of the 
minute organs containing it; and is, consequently, pushed up 
into the lymphatic tubes communicating with them, or the sap 1s 
carried forward by an #mpuise, the result solely of that condition 
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-of the organic membrane, which M. Dutrochet has named en- 
dosmose : but it also aids the progression of the sap by udfluxion ; 
and upon the mechanism of these two modes depends its entire 
movements, both ascending and descending. The movement by 
adfluxion is produced by endosmose in the leaves, operating to 
supply the void occasioned by the great transpiration of water 
from their surfaces; and is a kind of suction, which draws the 
fluid contained in the lymphatic tubes towards the leaves. It is 
by this function that cut plants absorb the water in which they 
are placed; and by which, at the expense of the sap contained in 
the stem and roots, they are preserved fresh, although not placed 
in water. To illustrate this point, M. Dutrochet placed a plant 
of dog’s mercury which had four leaves only, after cleaning the 
roots from the earth, in a vessel filled with quicksilver, and found 
that it continued fresh for four days. 


“Tt then lived, he adds,” ‘‘ at the expense of the liquids which the 
roots contained, and which were drawn up into the leaves by adfluxion 
only ; for there could be no impulse communicated in the roots, as no- 
thing entered into them from without.”—-p. 167. 


With regard to the descending sap, M. Dutrochet imagines 
that endosmose also produces an impulse in the leaves, which, 
aided by the natural gravity of the fluid, carries the elaborated 
sap downwards; but this, it must be acknowledged, is the least 
satisfactory part of his theory. 

It is easy to conceive, if we admit the correctness of our 
author’s observations and experiments, that the endosmose of the 
radicular spongioles is sufficient to carry upwards the sap in the 
lymphatic or sap tubes, which are simple tubes, devoid of valves 
or transverse partitions in trees; but in the grasses, and similar 
plants, as these tubes apparently extend only from knot to knot, 
there appears at first some difficulty in conceiving by what means 
the sap is carried forward through these knots. Our author has 
anticipated this objection, and contends that this structure, instead 
of being an obstacle, favours greatly the progress of the sap. 


“* The agglomerated vesicles, which compose the cellular tissue of the 
knots, have each their particular endosmose, and in them adfluxion ter- 
minates and impulsion commences. The result of their individual 
actions is a general adfluxion, operating chiefly on that side to which 
the sap is driven by the strongest impulse, that is to say, on the lower 
side; and a general impulsion, operating chiefly on the side whence the 
sap is already attracted by the strongest adfluxion, viz. on the upper 
side. ‘Thus the knots are true motory organs, placed at certain distances 
to favour the progress of the sap, which, without their aid, would not 
attain to the summits of the plants, commonly lank and very extended, 
in which this organization exists.”—p. 171. 
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Notwithstanding the probability of this explanation, we feel 
obliged to offer some objections to it, arising from our knowledge of 
the structure of these knots, which are not, as here stated, simply 
agglomerated. vesicles, in which the vessels of one articulation 
terminate, and -those of another’ commence; for when a knot is 
sliced longitudinally, and placed under the microscope, we can 
distinctly discern the vessels passing from one joint to another, 
through the spongy cellular diaphragm of the knot, and pursuing 
their course to the apex of the plant. The impulse which is 
given at the-roots is certainly sufficient to carry the sap through 
the plexus of inosculating vessels which is present in these knots : 
and, although we do not deny that endosmose operates in knots, 
yet, we are rather disposed to regard the knot as a reservoir of 
nutriment for the developement of the new bud in the axilla of 
the leaf, which occurs in grasses as well as in other plants, than 
as a medium for forwarding, by a renewal of the impulse of the 
sap, the growth and extension of the joint above it; this part 
being sufficiently sustained by the sap, conveyed through the 
vessels, which can be traced into it from the roots. ‘The knots, 
therefore; cannot be accurately regarded as mere motory organs, 
intended to favour the progression of the sap, although the ope- 
ration of endosmose in them is required to maintain that im- 
pulse against the obstacles presented to it in the knots, by the 
ramification of the vessels in these parts. 

Besides the ascending and descending currents of the sap, a 
lateral diffusion of it is requisite for the nutrition and develop- 
ment of parts. This is performed by endosmose causing that 
interchange of fluids between the cells of which we have already 
spoken; but this is so entirely a vital function, that no impulse can 
make the sap penetrate a dead part; and it is only when endosmose 
ceases in the corollas, after the fecundation of the germen, that 
these parts wither and fall. If the embryon die, the fruit prema- 
turely falls, because the sap is no longer attracted to it, the vitality 
of the embryon being necessary for endosmose, the cause of the 
flowing of the sap towards the fecundated germen. Developement 
is also the result of endosmose: each vesicle which contains a fluid 
denser than the sap contained in the adjoining organs, attracts 
this sap by endosmose, and tends to introduce it into its cavity. 
This, however, could not be effected, as the cavity is already full, 
were not exosmose going on at the same time ; but as this 1s less 
energetic than the endosmose, the vesicle dilates greatly; and 
thence, the augmentation of the organic parts, which are all com- 
posed of congeries of vesicles: this, according to M. Dutrochet, is 
one of the causes of developement. The constant renewal also of 
the fluids in these vesicles, by electrical influence, which causes 
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their endosmose and ‘exosmose, favours the chemical composition 
and decomposition of the fluids, and constitutes nutrition. It is 
this chemical change, effected by the electrical currents in the 
vesicles, which causes the different qualities of fruits, at different 
periods of their growth; and which, also, changes the alburnum 
into hard wood. Each vesicle secretes the fluid it contains, and 
its sides are true chemical filters, which permit particles of a par- 
ticular description only to pass, inthe same manner as mecha- 
nical filters admit the passage only of particles of a certain size. 
But besides the production of the liquids within the vesicles, and 
the increase of the volume of these, the augmentation of the 
number of the vesicles requires also to be explained. M. Du- 
trochet is of opinion that these are all formed in the organic 
fluids, which, when examined by the microscope, appear to be 
composed of globules, swimming in an aqueous fluid. ‘These 
are in fact the nervous corpuscules of our author; and the 
rudiments of cells developed in the inside of the parietes of 
the large cells; the production of ‘new parts being, according to 
him, always median, or surrounded by organic parts. He thinks 
that there is no displacement of old solid parts by new; that the 
fluids only are changed ; and that both absorption and transpira- 
tion are vital phenomena, depending on endosmose and exos- 
mose, and differing greatly from the imbibation and exhalation 
of fluids by inorganic bodies. 

M. Dutrochet contends that there are no vascular orifices in the 
organic membranous sides of the vegetable vesicles, destined for 
absorption ; this function, as has been already stated, being the 
sole result of a kind of filtration, through those membranous 
sides, influenced by electrical currents. A certain elevation of 
temperature is necessary for the flowing or rise of the sap; and 
as this varies in different plants, it is not at all improbable 
that it is attributable to certain physical properties fitted to 
produce electrical currents under a determinate temperature ; 
“ et dont le degré est different selon la difference de ces mémes 
qualités physiques, dont la determination ne doit pas étre trés 
difficile,’—p. 182. 

M. Bory de Saint Vincent and M. Edwards have lately endea- 
voured to prove that the vesicles of which both animal and 
vegetable bodies are composed, possess a distinct vitality, and are 
in fact zoocarpes, animalcula infusoria, which display their spon- 
taneous animation, when they are detached from the rest of the 
plant. As this is an hypothesis which has excited much interest, 
and which we think our author has compietely refuted, we will 
not apologize for transcribing his refutation in his own words. 


“I have had the opportunity of observing these zoocarpes ; I have 
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seen their spontaneous movements, always of short duration; I) have: 
also seen, under certain circumstances, the globules of the green matter. 
of Priestley move spontaneously, but as soon stop: I have seen in all this 
only vesicles which are moved by electrical currents ; and certainly not 
animals, endowed with voluntary motion. I will venture to say as much 
of all those pretended animalcula infusoria, which are simply globules or 
ellipsoids, and possess none of those parts that characterize animals. 
Such, for example, are those ee animalcula which constitute, by 
their agglomeration, those pellicules that form on the surface of water 
in which animal and vegetable substances are macerating; these are 
vesicles sometimes in motion, sometimes at rest, according to the degree 
of temperature and other circumstances which need not be here men- 
tioned. Finally, M. Edwards, in examining under the microscope cells 
mechanically detached from a vegetable and plunged in water, saw these 
cells move spontaneously, and considered that he was authorized to con- 
clude that, in this case, the vegetable parts had become animalized. 
This phenomenon, like the preceding, depends entirely on the electrical 
currents which exist in these vesicles. Thus ingenious wonders disap- 
pear before the tarch of observation: nature possesses enough of the 


wonderful to console us for this loss. But is it no gain to be freed from 
errors?” —p. 184. 


Such are the observations and experiments which M. Dutrochet 
has laid before the scientific world, relative to the vital move- 
ments of plants. ‘The conclusions to be drawn from them are, 
1, that there is no actual circulation, but merely an ascending 
and descending current, and a lateral diffusion of the sap in 
plants; 2, that the sap ascends through cylindrical tubes or 
vessels, which permeate both the alburnum and the old wood; 
3, that the elaborated juice of the plant is conducted through a 
set of oblong closed cells, chiefly contained in the bark; 4, that 
the lateral diffusion of the sap and elaborated juice is carried on 
through the organic membrane forming the cellular tissue; 5, 
that these movements are the result of distinct electrical currents, 
one operating so as to introduce fluids into the cells and capillary 
organs of the plant, and the other so as to abstract it from them, 
which powers M. Dutrochet has named endosmose and exosmose ; 
6, that by endosmose the sap is raised to the summits of trees, 
against its natural gravity, and independept of any contractile 
power in the vessels through which it moves; and 7, that secre- 
tion in plants, and consequently nutrition, depends altogether on 
electrical agency. 

Having finished his remarks on the vegetable body, M. Du- 
trochet terminates his treatise with an attempt to apply his obser- 
vations and experiments “ a la statique vitale des animaux.” He 
sets out with remarking, that, as the organs of animals, with the 
exception of the blood-vessels in those that possess a circulation, 
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are composed of congeries of vesicles, a fact which can be réadily: 
demonstrated in the mollusca, the fundamental conditions’ for: 
endosmose and exosmose are found in animals; and that their 
vascular systems may be regarded as merely the channels for ir- 
rigating, as it were, the vesicular parts, and carrying to their ele- 
mentary vesicles new organic matter, which they deposit by 
filtration by the aid of endosmose. He illustrates this position by 
examining the phenomena attending inflammation. The inflamed 
part becomes turgid, owing to the fluids in the neighbouring parts 
being attracted to it by adfluxion; the increased calibre of the 
arteries is owing to the augmented supply of blood which the 
adfluxion determines to the inflamed part; whilst the veins are 
dilated by the more than ordinary impulse of the blood, which 


this part supplies to them in greater abundance and with a greater 
force than usual, 


** Thus,” says our author, “ the inflamed part is at the same time the 
termination of affluxion and the origin of impulsion for the blood. We 
have already seen that such are exactly the effects of endosmose in plants. 
No doubt, therefore, can remain that inflammation is a phenomenon of 
endosmose. Now, this phenomenon, the effects of which are so visible 
in the morbid state of the body, exists equally in the natural state, but 
in a less degree of intensity.”—p. 194. 


An objection here presents itself, that all turgescence cannot 


be regarded as a morbid hyperendosmose, to use the language of 
our author, as a state of turgescence, for example the erectile, is 
perfectly compatible with a healthy state of the parts. This ob- 
jection M. Dutrochet has anticipated, and contends that the two 
states are essentially different, the erectile depending upon one 
occasional cause only, whereas the morbid depends upon many ; 
for instance, the introduction of foreign matters into the organic 
tissue, the alteration of the substances contained in the elemen- 
tary vesicles, and their greater or less fluidity: and he regards it 
as certain, that the alteration of the fluids contained in these ve- 
sicles is the sole immediate cause of inflammatory diseases. 

To the attraction of the blood in the capillary branches of the 
arterial system, M. Dutrochet ascribes the empty state of its ves- 
sels after death; and contends that both the full state of the veins, 
and the cause of the progression of the blood in them towards the 
heart, may be explained on the same principles as the ascent of the 
sap in plants. He admits, however, that other circumstances in- 
fluence the flow of the blood in the veins; as for example, when 
there are no capillary ramifications between an artery and a vein, 
but the one vessel terminates directly in the other, as in the young 
salamander, in which case the contractile power of the heart is 
felt through the whole circuit. He regards the idea of a con- 
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tractile power im the capillary vessels: as purely hypothetical; for 
although these vessels may re-act upon the blood by their elas- 
ticity, no real contraction, “ incurvation des fibres,” has ever been 
detected. He does not deny the probability of Dr. Barry’s the- 
ory, that the pressure of the atmosphere, in conjunction with a 
vacuum formed in the chest during respiration, is the cause of 
the progression of the venous blood towards the heart, but regards 
it as an accessory peculiar to the mammalia and birds. 

“ Thus the circulation of the blood is a complex phenomenon, depend- 
ing on the concurrence of many different causes, at the head of which is 
found for one part, the contraction of the heart, and for another, the en- 
dosmose of the capillaries ; endosmose, which is, at the same time, the 
cause of adfluxion and that of impulsion.”—p. 196. 

He also applies his theory, with much apparent success, to the 
lymphatic system, and regards the ganglions as motory organs, 
maintaining, by adfluxion and impulsion, the motion of the fluids 
in these capillary vessels. 

We have already stated the opinion of our author, that inflam- 
mation or morbid hyperendosmose depends, chiefly, upon the alte- 
ration of the substances contained in the elementary vesicles. 
These may, nevertheless, preserve their integrity, for it is not the 
containing but the contained parts which are altered: and on this 
supposition the difference of the exciting causes explains the 
variety in the inflammations of which the body is susceptible: 
thus the inflammation of the lymphatic ganglions by the syphi- 
litic virus differs from that caused by the scrophulous: and the 
cancerous ulcer differs essentially from another ulcer situated in 
the same organ. ‘The adfiuxion in morbid hyperendosmose. ex- 
tends itself according to the intensity of the disease; and if it be 
what is termed a vital part that is affected, this becomes a dan- 
gerous centre of adfluxion, unless we can divert the fluids to ano- 
ther point by exciting a more powerful hyperendosmose in a less 
vital part. It is in this manner, according to our author, that 
blisters, some kinds of purgatives, leeches, and all revelling agents 
operate; and on this principle he accounts for the benefit derived 
from the application of cupping glasses in cases of poisoned 
wounds. 

We must admit, with M. Dutrochet, that the means of com- 
bating inflammation have been, hitherto, almost empirical. He, 
however, conceives that the theory which he has advanced. throws 
considerable light on the physiology of this diseased state, and 
confidently assumes the following as the most rational method of 
curing morbid hyperendosmose. 


1. The abstraction of the substance, the presence of which in the 
organic tissue causes hyperendosmose. When this is a solid body, it 
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must be mechanically abstracted; and if it proceed from an altered state; 
of fluids, the changed fluids must be evacuated by leeches and scarifica- 
tions, with cupping: the efficacy of which in relieving inflammation 
experience has fully established. 

2. General bloodletting, by diminishing the flow of the arterial 
blood in all parts of the body, must necessarily lessen it in the inflamed, 
or, in our author’s words, hyperendosmosed part: and as the void thus 
caused in the large vessels can only be filled by the general depletion of 
the capillaries, the inflamed part will become less turgid, and the hyper- 
endosmose be diminished. 

3. Leeches and cupping in the vicinity of an inflamed part relieve 
the hyperendosmose in two ways. 1. The evacuation of the blood pro- 
cures the general depletion of the vessels: 2. their suction causes a de- 
rivation in the direction of the affluxion. 

4. An energetic hyperendosmose excited in one part, tends to dimi- 
nish this state existing in another part. This is the result of the change 
produced in the direction of the affluxion, the fluids being always di- 
rected to that part in which the most powerful hyperendosmose exists. 
In this way blisters operate, and the relief is always in proportion to the 
evacuation produced. 

5. As the addition of water, by thinning the fluid contained in the 
organic tissue, or by weakening its chemical qualities, diminishes the in- 
tensity of the endosmose, the introduction of water into the organic tissues 
is a powerful method of combating inflammation. 

6. As there are inflammations, or states of morbid hyperendosmose, 
which cannot be cured by the means abovementioned, M. Dutrochet 

conceives that his theory points out a sixth method of cure. We know, 

says he, that fluids introduced into the organic tissue by endosmose 
expel those which already exist in it ; so that, in a state of morbid hyper- 
endosmose caused by a chemical change of the fluids, if we can intro- 
duce into the organic tissue chemical fluids capable of producing a greater 
hyperendosmose than already exists, the matters causing this will be ex- 
pelled by means of the increased activity of the endosmose. In this 
manner cantharides and many other acrid matters prove useful; and 
mercury cures syphilis. To this principle also, without our author 
being aware of it, may be referred the cure of syphilis without mer- 
cury, by simple dilution and rest, as has been lately practised. The 
acrimony of the virus is gradually lessened, the energy of the endosmose 
diminished, and the disposition to the formation of the morbid state of the 
fluids, which had been induced by the introduction of the virus, is over- 
come by the restoration of the milder state of the secreted fluids, selected 
from the nutritive juices. 

7. The intensity of the hyperendosmose may be diminished by the 
introduction into the economy of certain causes of exosmose. Acids, in 
general, are of this description, and it is probably this property which 
renders acidulous beverage so useful in inflammations. On the contrary, 
M. Dutrochet regards solutions of gum, of extract and of sugar hurtful, 
as being productive of endosmose. If emollient cataplasms produce a 
beneficial effect, when applied to inflamed parts, it is to be ascribed, ac- 
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cording to our author, to the fluid being absorbed, and favouring exos- 
mose: and he is of opinion that baths can be useful only as the liquids 
used for forming them are more or less dense than the organic fluids, 
depending on the nature of the disease. 


M. Dutrochet having concluded his remarks on inflammation, 
commences the consideration of the advantages resulting from 
the application of his theory to animal absorption and exhalation. 
He objects to the theory advanced by M. Majendie, that absorp- 
tion is the simple result of capillary attraction: and then proceeds 
to prove, that absorption is the result of endosmose ; and that 
elective absorption depends altogether upon the relation of the 
fluids exterior to the organic tissue and those contained in it. 
Thus, in the intestines, chyle is absorbed, but fecal matters are 
rejected, because, as his experiments have proved, fecal matter 
is an agent productive of exosmose, while chyle possesses the op- 
posite property. 


** If then the chyle possesses such qualities as fits it to be absorbed 
by the organic tissue, for the same reason the fecal matter possesses qua- 
lities which cause it to be rejected.” —p. 214. 


The mucous membrane of the intestines is a chemical filter, 
that permits those substances only which are endowed with cer- 
tain chemical qualities to pass: but although this is a species of 


secretion, yet it is merely a separation of mixed substances; simi- 
lar, for example, to the secretion of urea by the kidneys; for it is 
well known, from the experiments of M. Prevost and Dumas, 
that urea exists ready formed in blood: whereas many secretions 
are the result of a separation and a new combination of the ele- 
ments of the nutritious fluid. ‘The general theory of secretion of 
vegetables is applicable to animals; and the organs employed in 
this function, like those of vegetables, are hollow sacs or cells, 
through the sides of which the secreted fluid isintroduced. This 
is manifest in insects and the mollusca, the secretory organs of 
which are composed of a congeries of vesicles, among which the 
blood-vessels and the excretory canals ramify. The sides of 
these vesicles are true chemical filters, which, under the influence of 
an electrical current, transmit, whilst at the same time they modify, 
certain elements of the nutritive fluid. The secreted fluid is ex- 
_pelled, in the natural state, towards the excretory canals ; but, if 
these be obstructed, it passes into the blood-vessels, thence result 
certain morbid accidents. In this point of view, nutrition itself 
is a modification of secretion: the nervous vesicles secrete the 
nervous matter which fills them, and the muscular vesicles that 
substance to which they owe their peculiar vital properties. 


“Each of these vesicles expel at the same time substances previously 
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secreted, and these fall into the blood vessels, the only excretory vessels 
of secretion and nutrition.” —p. 217. 

M: Dutrochet conceives, with much truth, that there is no 
continual waste and renewal of the’ solid parts as is generally 
supposed ; and adds— 

“If the containing parts renewed themselves continually like the con- 
tained parts, it is probable that death from old age would never happen, 
since the living being would never be old.” —p. 218. 

We will here close our remarks on this ingenious and highly 
interesting treatise, the few remaining pages being too hypothe- 
tical either to win our assent to the doctrines they contain, oF 
even to induce us seriously to point out their fallacy. 

We have attempted to lay before our readers an analysis rather 
than a critical review of the author’s opinions. They require 
more time, and more attentive consideration, than we have been 
able to bestow upon them, to authorize us to decide, with confi- 
dence in the accuracy of our judgment, on their value. 

Like every promulgator of a new.theory, M. Dutrochet beholds 
no cloud in the heaven of his invention; and, exulting in the day- 
spring, which he fondly believes it is to shed on every thing hi- 
therto obscured by the mists of doubt and uncertainty, robes him- 
self with authority, and confidently assumes as certain that which, 
at most, is merely probable. Thence, although we feel that we 
are almost converts to his theory, yet, in his too extensive appli- 
cation of it, we must candidly confess that we think he has failed 
in many particulars. He has, undoubtedly, drawn aside the veil 
which had so long concealed the mysteries of the vegetable eco- 
nomy ; and it will not be denied that, in elucidating these, he has 
advanced one step towards disencumbering physiology of many 
difficulties, the admitted explanations of which have been adopted 
not always from a conviction of their truth, but from a reverence 
of those who proposed them; that idolatry imposed by genius 


on posterity; that adoration due to the only rational object of 
ambition— 










































































































** Clarum et venerabile nomen.” 


Art. X1.—Cours de Literature Grecque Moderne, donné @ 
Genéve par Jacovaky Rizo Neroulos, ancien premier Ministre 
des Hospodars Grecs de Valachie et de Moldavie. Publié par 
Jean Humbert. 8vo. Genéve. 1827. 


Arter a struggle of six years duration, in which the Greeks, 
fighting for the most glorious of causes, have displayed virtues 
and qualities of the highest order, contrasting favourably with the 
brute courage and unrelenting cruelty and: ferocity of their 
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Turkish antagonists, while their mutual sentiments of national 
and religious hatred have given so embittered a character to the 
contest as to render it almost a war of extermination, fortune has 
again turned the scale, and the Cross has once more yielded te 
the Crescent. That the Greeks would have finally achieved their 
liberation by their own efforts, there seemed little reason to doubt; 
but when the Turks received the assistance of their Egyptian 
auxiliaries, disciplined and commanded by European renegadoes, 
it became evident that, unless some extraneous aid were also af- 
forded to the Greeks, the chances of their success would be greatly 
diminished. 'The support which they have already derived from 
the naval and military services and experience of some dis- 
tinguished officers of our own and a neighbouring nation, has 
indeed been most important; but, without money, the great 
sinew of war, in order to procure the means of carrying it on 
effectually, it is evident that these services could be turned to 
comparatively little account. Under such circumstances, and 
with the gloomy anticipations which the recent successes of the 
Turks had naturally excited, the friends of the Greeks must have 
hailed with no common pleasure the intelligence of a treaty 
having been concluded between three of the great powers of Eu- 
rope for the purpose of offering a mediation between the parties, 
as affording a gleam of light in the darkness of the horizon, and 
a prospect of terminating a contest, hitherto so unsatisfactory in its 
results. ‘The publication of the treaty, within the month in which we 
are writing, has strengthened this cheering prospect. That the 
Ottoman cabinet will at once accede to the proposal of the three 
powers, is more than can reasonably be predicted, when we consider 
the disposition of the reigning sultan, the sanguinary character of his 
recent administration, the bigotry and ferocious ignorance of the 
Mussulman population, and the triumph inspired by their recent 
successes. ‘That the plan which is proposed by the treaty, for 
settling the points of difference between the contending parties, is 
the very best which could be adopted, is also more than we can 
venture to affirm; but no one, who fairly considers the difficulty 
of reconciling such opposite pretensions, will be inclined to judge 
with severity any plan which presents a reasonable practicability 
for effecting an object so desirable. It may be matter of regret, 
that the motives which have at last brought about this important 
measure did not come earlier into operation; the reasons of this 
delay it would not be difficult to develope, although a discussion 
of them would be here out of place. We feel perfectly as- 
sured that this recognition of Grecian independence, however 
tardy, will very soon decidedly turn the scale in favour of that 
cause, which unites in its favour the hopes and wishes of the 
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friends of freedom, national independence, and civilization. For 
the part which our own country has yet to play in this important 
drama, it is pleasing to regard it as another emanation of that 
“master mind,” whose good fortune it was, twenty years since, to 
be the leading instrument of his country’s generous aid to the 
Spaniards, in their insurrection against the treacherous usurpation 
of Napoleon,—whose liberal policy, in more recent times, has 
fostered the growth and development of free and liberal insti- 
tutions in the New World,—and whose continued efforts for 
the maintenance of peaceful relations, and the amicable settle- 
ment of disputes which might lead to war between other nations, 
reflect the highest lustre on his administration. 

‘The example of the Greek revolution adds another to the many 
proofs which history affords, that political and religious tyranny, 
by whatever means established, or however sanctioned by long 
prescription, will, when pushed beyond certain limits, inevitably 
rouse the spirit of resistance, and warm into life the indestructible 
germs of liberty, which nature has planted in every human breast. 
So it has been with the Greeks. Although ages have passed 
since they ceased to be a free nation, they have shown, when the 
favourable moment arrived, that the sentiments which actuated 
their ancestors, in the brightest period of their annals, still ani- 
mate their bosoms. 

One of the most remarkable features in their history, is their 
preservation as a distinct nation ever since they lost their freedom. 
To us it appears, that they owe their preservation in a great mea- 
sure to the very circumstances which might have been expected 
to produce their extinction. After the Romans had for centu- 
ries held them in bondage, after they had been made partakers in 
the decrepitude of the Eastern empire, they were doomed to be 
the victims of the invasion and conquest of their country by the 
Crusaders. ‘That seems to have been the period of the greatest 
corruption in their language. “ All the dialects of the West 

were then forcibly introduced into Greece; a number of foreign 
words became naturalized; changes were daily making in the 
language of the people, and in time it would have been entirely 
lost, had their masters but known how to win their subjects’ af- 
fections, and taken pains to amalgamate the victors and the van- 
quished. But their superstitious “feelings, which led them to re- 
gard their Greek subjects as detestable heretics, raised a wall of 
separation between them. ‘The Greeks on their side, returning 
hatred for hatred, entrenched themselves more and more in their 
own language, customs and religion, and gradually abjured all 
moral communication with their masters. This double separa- 
tion between the Greeks and Franks, served as the model of that 
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which took place at a later period, between the Greeks and the 
Turks.” Their language therefore formed one of the principal 
links that held the nation together,—facilitated, under less disas- 
trous circumstances, the dissemination of knowledge, and led to 
that revival of literature, which, however faint and imperfect, has 
been one of the main causes of the present revolution. 

This being the case, it certainly becomes an object of consider- 
able interest, to know the state of modern Greek literature pre- 
vious to the war, and for this purpose probably no publication 
has appeared more suitable than the volume now before us, con- 
taining the substance of a course of lectures delivered at Geneva 
by an individual of rank and talent, the descendant of a Fanariot 
family, which has been long known for its literary efficiency and 
political abilities. 

M. Rizo was born at Constantinople in 1778, and was left an 
orphan when only four years of age; he was educated imme- 
diately under the eye of his uncle Samuel, the learned Archbishop 
of Ephesus, and applied himself most assiduously to the study of 
mathematics, moral philosophy, oriental languages, and French 
literature. Ypsilanty, Hospodar of Moldavia, the father of those 
bold youths who have stamped the name with everlasting repu- 
tation, was his earliest patron; but on his deposition, M. Rizo 
was, in 1801, appointed agent, at Constantinople, of Alexander 
Soutzo, Ypsilanty’s successor. Here Rizo passed the six ensuing 
years of his life, in studious tranquility, while the Turks and 
Russians were struggling with the bitterness of mutual hatred 
for the possession of Wallachia and Moldavia. Peace, however, 
being at length concluded, and the Hospodars of the two princi- 
palities established in their respective governments, Prince John 
Caradza, Hospodar of Wallachia, appointed M, Rizo to the office 
of grand posteluik, or prime minister. ‘There he remained four 
years, during which he was most zealous ip the execution of his 
official functions; and in promoting the moral and political im- 
provement of the people. 

In 1818, M. Rizo was appointed secretary interpreter to the 
ministry for foreign affairs at Constantinople. In 1819, Prince 
Michael Soutzo, Hospodar of Moldavia, appointed him to the 
same situation of grand postelnik which he had held in Wallachia, 
where he distinguished himself by the same liberal views, activity 
and benevolence, which he had displayed in the latter province. 

In 1821, the Greek revolution broke out, and terminated 
Rizo’s political career. This great event had been anticipated 
for years ;—among the leading excitements, however, which pre- 
cipitated its disclosure, was the successful rebellion of Ali Pacha; 
which, along with other concurrent causes, especially the seditious 
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movements in Servia, and the general discontent which prevailed 
through Wallachia and Moldavia, induced the first wild and ill 
advised measures for the achievement of Grecian independence. 
The time fixed by the Heteria, or Friendly Society,* for executing 
the enterprize which their lofty imaginations had conceived, is re- 
ported, indeed, to have been the year 1825. But the rash machina- 
tions of Alexander Y psilanty, who had obtained a two years’ leave 
of absence from the Russian court, and had settled himself at Kis- 
chenow, near Odessa, as the head of the Heteria, whence he issued 
his orders to the several directing committees for the insurrection- 
ary organization, proved not only abortive in themselves, but alto- 
gether ruinous to the long-cherished hopes of the Grecian patriots. 
After a single encounter with the Turks, his resources were en- 
tirely exhausted, and he was consigned to the gloom and fetters of 
an Austrian dungeon. On the failure and defeat of this chief, Rizo 
himself retired with his family to Kischenow ; at this place, keeping 
open house for his unfortunate compatriots, he remained till 1823. 
With the intention of returning to Greece, he then passed through: 
Poland and different parts of Germany and Switzerland, where he 
staid a short time, and left his two eldest sons at Geneva, under 
the care of Colonel Dufour, to be instructed in the principles of 
military science. Thence proceeding to Italy, he settled at Pisa, in 
the society of Caradza, Michael Soutzo, Argyropoulo, Chrestory, 
atropoulo, and many other personal friends and countrymen. Nei- 
ther the beauties of the Italian clime, nor the affectionate attentions 
of his companions, could, however, divert this unfortunate exile 
from gloomy thoughts, respecting the safety of his wife and his other 
children, whom, for want of the necessary means, and in the fond 
hope of seeing the affairs of Greece retrieved, he had been obliged 
to leave in the heart of Bessarabia. New misfortunes over- 
whelmed him with affliction, and cast a gloom over his future 
prospects. His brother and brother-in-lawt were murdered at 
Constantinople, in addition to which, his eldest son fell a victim 
to consumption, soon after his arrival at Pisa, and all his pro- 
perty at Constantinople was confiscated. 

He returned from Italy to Geneva in June, 1826, in conse- 
quence of the pressing invitations of his Genevese friends; there 
also he had the pleasure of meeting the patriotic Count John 
Capodistria, who has recently been appointed president of the 


* Anaccount of this society will be found in Mr. Waddington’s and Mr. Blaquiere’s 
Notes on Greece. ‘The statements of Mr. Pouqueville must be received with con- 
siderable qualification. 

+ At the sane time were massacred the Prince Mourousi, Gregory the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, (whose body was afterwards dragged through the streets by the 
Jews,) and many others, especially ecclesiastics, of the highest rank. 
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Greek government. Shortly after his arrival in Geneva, he was 
requested to give a course of lectures on modern Greek literature; 
and the volume now before us was the result of his compliance. 
Even an outline sketch from a competent author must be inte- 
resting in this country, where so little is known on the subject; 
and our author’s production deserves every indulgence, consider- 
ing the circumstance that he was compelled to trust entirely to his 
memory for his facts and references, having no books at hand 
which could assist him in his task. 

It must not be forgotten that M. Rizo is in his own land a man 
of high literary reputation, having produced two tragedies,— 
“ Aspasia” and “ Polyxena,” — (both of which are published, 
and have frequently been acted with applause at the theatres. of 
Yassey, Bucharest, Corfu, and Odessa,) besides some humorous 
and satirical pieces, principally directed against the vices and 
follies of his countrymen, at Constantinople. This learned and 
distinguished stranger has recently arrived in this country, and is 
at present employed on a history of modern Greece, since the 
taking of Constantinople by the ‘Turks to the year 1826, for the 
publication of which he has just issued proposals. ‘These parti- 
culars are chiefly drawn from the preface to the present work, 
written by Mr. Humbert of Geneva, who appears as its editor. 

In an introductory chapter of twenty pages, the author has 
given a brief sketch of the history of the Greek language, from 
the earliest periods. He signalizes the removal of the seat-of 
the Roman empire to Byzantium as the epoch. when the 
corruption of the language began. The church was the only 
means by which it retained any portion of its purity; but. the 
reign of the legislator Justinian, the invasion and dismemberment 
of Greece and the conquest of Constantinople by the Crusaders, 
and last of all the capture of that capital and the subjugation of 
the empire by the Turks, successively and finally buried the 
whole of that fair region of the globe in a long night of the darkest 
ignorance and superstition. 

With regard to the modern Greek, it underwent no remarkable 
variation from the fall of Constantinople till the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. During that interval, comprising a period of 
two centuries and a half, the clergy continued to make use of the 
ancient, or literal Greek, i in the church service and in polemical 
works which they published, in order to prevent the proselytism, 
and strengthen the faith of their flocks against the encroachments 
of the Romish Church. Schools were successively established 
at Mount Athos, at Smyrna, in the Phanaros at Constantinople, 
at Larissa, Janina, and Corfu, in which the ancient Greek was 
taught, and the principal text-books were the Rhetoric of Aph- 
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thonius, the Theology of Joannes Damascenus, the Elements of 
Euclid, and the Logic and Physics of Blemmides. ‘Towards the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the learned generally began 
to write in the modern language, and of course it is from that 
time that the origin of modern Greek literature should be pro- 
perly dated. 

Rizo divides. its annals into three periods. During the first, 
(1700—1750,) the Turkish government began to choose its in- 
terpreters, and the Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia from 
among the Greeks. During the second, (1750—1800,) a com- 
munication with Europe was established, and a great number of 
scientific works were translated. But, in the third period, 1800— 
1821,) better methods of instruction were adopted in the schools, 
and the project was framed to prepare the people for a revolu- 
tion, by means of intellectual cultivation. 

During the first period, Alexander Mavrocordato was the in- 
dividual most distinguished. A native of Scio, he went to Italy 
to complete his. studies, and after his return to Constantinople 
became professor of philosophy. He wrote a Grammar, a Sys- 
tem of Rhetoric, Commentaries on several Ancient Writers, a 
History of the Jews from Abraham to the End of the Seventeenth 
Century, &c. His letters to Doritheus, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, were lately published, with the omission of the passages 
which expressed his hatred of the Turks. He accompanied 
the Turkish ambassadors to the conferences at Carlowitz as 
secretary interpreter, and his son was the first Greek who was 
raised to the dignity of Hospodar of Wallachia. ‘The most learned 
men of this period were his pupils—for example, Meletius, Ca- 
cavellas, Critias, &c. Moreover, he obtained permission from the 
Turkish government to establish schools in the different towns, 
and provided them with the best editions of the classics which had 
been published in Europe. 

In the second period, Samuel, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
obtained high celebrity for his learning and eloquence, and for 
his skill in the management of state affairs. He was a great 
enemy to the monks, and used to treat them with contempt for 
their impudence and ignorance. One day he met two of them in 
the street. “ Did I not tell you,” said he, “ to leave off begging 
from door to door? Why do you not rather go to the houses 
of Xenophon and Aristotle?” ‘ We assure your grace,” said 
they, “ not only that we have not been begging at their houses, 
but we never heard their names before!” 

By his advice, Prince Nicolas Caradza translated Voltaire’s 
Manners and Spirit of Nations, and Age of Louis XIV. into 
the modern tongue. Within this period also, Bulgaris, a pro- 
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fessor on Mount Athos, taught Greek literature, theology, mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy and metaphysics. He went afterwards 
to Russia, and, by desire of the Empress Catharine, translated 
the Eneid into his own language. He died as Archbishop of 
Cherson, disappointed and dispirited by the failure of the attempt 
which the Greeks made in 1771 to recover their freedom. ‘Theo- 
toky, who had studied in Italy and afterwards in Constantinople, 
also went to Russia, and was promoted to the Archbishopric of 
Astracan. His work on natural philosophy, and his “‘ Course of 
Mathematics,” were adopted in all the Greek schools to the end 
of the last century. 

The French revolution inspired many high-minded Greeks 
with fresh hopes for the delivery of their country. Riga, a 
Thessalian, who was the author of a work on natural philosophy, 
and a map of Greece, conceived the project of an insurrection * 
against the Turkish government. In the ardour of his enthu- 
siasm, and taking Tyrtaeus as his model, he composed patriotic 
hymns,* which soon became popular throughout the nation, who 
are indeed passionately fond of music and dancing. ‘The names 
of Miltiades and Themistocles once more re-echoed on the 
mountains. Heroic names, however, will not serve the purpose 
of cannon-balls, nor will the best of songs put an enemy to flight. 
Riga left Vienna, where he had resided for some time, in 1796, 
and was on the point of embarking for Greece, when he was 
seized by the Austrian police, which had been watching his pro- 
ceedings, and delivered up to the Turks, by whom he was be- 
headed at Belgrade. Had he succeeded in effecting an insurrec- 
tion, it would only have plunged the nation into deeper misery, but 
this is no apology for the conduct of the Austrian Government. 
In the year 1821, we happened to see the nephew of Riga at 
Missolonghi;—animated with the same spirit which distinguished 
his uncle, he raised the standard of the revolution in Aetolia, and 
Acarnania, and was universally esteemed for his disinterested 
patriotism, 

Under the reign of Selim III., the schools were multiplied in 
Greece, and approved of by the Turkish authorities. Prince 
Mourouzi, for whom Selim had a great regard, was appointed 
inspector of these establishments, and school-houses were erected, 
whereas formerly the Greek children learnt to read and write in 
the vestibules of the churches. Various new colleges at Cydonia, 
Smyrna, Scio, &c. were formed, and men of learning appointed 
as professors. Among these we find Lambros, professor at Bu- 


* Lord Byron has translated one of them, Asure waides trav 'EAAnvaw. 
Sons of the Greeks, arise, &c. 
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charest, and his successor Doukas, who translated the history of 
Thucydides, and also published editions of the Athenian orators; 
of Herodian, Arrian, and other writers of the second order. 
Daniel Phillipides translated the Logic of Condillac, the Che- 
mistry of Fourcroy, and the Astronomy of Lalander; he wrote 
besides a very interesting history of the Wallachian, Moldavian; 
and Bessarabian nations. Benjamin, of Mitylene, who had visited 
the universities of Italy, selected Cydonia, opposite Mytilene, 
on the coast of Asia Minor, for the seat of a college. It was al- 
ready a commercial town of some importance. Under his foster- 
ing care, that institution had rapidly become a flourishing esta- 
blishment, when some political intrigues induced him to leave it, 
and to accept a professorship at Bucharest, offered him by Prince 
Caradza. After the flight of the latter, he once more lost his 
place through the jealousy of the Greek clergy; but the revolu- 
tion, which broke out soon after, brought him back to Greece. 
He preached everywhere in a strain of passionate eloquence, and 
with the most indefatigable zeal visited all quarters of the country, 
in order to excite the flame of patriotism. We remember having 
heard one of his discourses on a particular occasion; it happened 
when the Turks were advancing from Arxa and threatened Misso- 
longhi, at which place Benjamin was then stationed. The town 
was miserably supplied with ammunition; only one vessel that 
lay in the roads had on board a cargo of gunpowder, and it was 
sold out on very exorbitant terms. Pressing as the danger seemed 
to be, the Greeks hesitated to supply themselves with this indis- 
pensable requisite at so high a price, till Benjamin mounted the 
pulpit, and preached a most impressive sermon, reproaching them 
for clinging to money, and cherishing schemes of parsimony, when 
life and liberty were at stake. He concluded his discourse with 
a solemn malediction against those who should refuse to buy 
powder, wheresoever and howsoever it might be obtained—“ va 
ves xalypanevor”—* Be they accursed ;--—all present answered 
emphatically “ Amen,” and the next day every house was pro- 
vided with the necessary ammunition. Benjamin died lately at 
Napoli di Romania. 

At Janina there was a remarkably good school. Even the 
philosophy of Kant found its way thither by means of one of the 
professors of the College, Psalidas, who had studied in Germany. 
Ali Pahca was disposed to encourage learning, as he imagined 
that it might be of service to him, and sent several young men to 
Italy and France at his own expense to learn the sciences, not 
apprehending that the muses could ever do him any injury. 

During this second period, M. Rizo having remarked some of 
the causes which contributed to the extraordinary intellectual im- 
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provement of the Greek nation, and mentioned several times the 
hospodars, the interpreters of the Porte, and the Greek princes, 
as having contributed more or less to the execution of the vast 
plan for the regeneration of Greece, takes occasion to give a rapid 
sketch of the history of this important portion of the Greek nation, 
who were known by the general denomination of the Fanariots. 
Although himself one of that distinguished but unfortunate class, 
M. Rizo considers himself sufficiently raised above the prejudices 
of birth to speak of them with impartiality. As his account con- 
tains some interesting, and in this country little known details, 
we have extracted the principal part of what may be regarded as 
a sort of episode in his book. 


« The origin of the Fanariots goes back to the taking of Constantino- 
ple. After the fall of that city, a small number of distinguished families, 
who were unable to make their escape, formed a nucleus around, and 
under the shelter of the patriarchal throne.* During the first years of. 
the Conquest, the patriarch Gennadius obtained of Mahomet II. as the 
patriarchal church, a temple situated in the heart of the city, and dedicated 
to the holy Virgin, under the denomination of ’Pédoyv rd ayapavrorv, the 
rose that never fades. But as this church was surrounded on all sides by 
Mussulman habitations, the fanaticism of the Mahometans, inflamed by 
conquest, could not bear to see and hear the ceremonies of an abhorred 
religion so close to it. ‘The patriarch was in consequence deprived of 
this church, which was immediately transformed into a mosque, that 
still retains its ancient name in Turkish, Guioul-Dzamisi, the mosque of 
the rose. Another church was given to the patriarch, of mean construc- 
tion and without arches, situated in the quarter of the Fanaros (or Light- 
house) close to a gate which bore the name, even in the times of the 
western emperors, of ITvAn rov Wavapiov, the gate of the Light-house. 
In this quarter, the patriarch had a house built for his residence; there 
also the members of the Synod constantly resided for the transaction of 
the temporal and spiritual affairs of the church and the nation ; there 
were grouped the remains of the distinguished families that composed 
the body of the day clergy, a peculiar constitution of the western church. 
Finally, in this quarter was built, nearly about the same period, the 
schvol of Constantinople, called the Patriarchal School. 

“« This lay clergy, which from the time of the western empire com- 
posed the retinue, and the court of the patriarch, existed only in name 
after the taking of Constantinople, and was reduced to poverty. But 
after the Constantinopolitan Panajotaki obtained .the office of interpreter 
to the Ottoman Porte; after Alexander Mavrocordato succeeded him in 
that important charge, with which no Greek had ever been previously 
invested ; but especially after Nicholas Mavrocordato, the son of Alex- 


* To the Constantinopolitans must be added some distinguished families of Trebizond 
who took refuge at Constantinople after the destruction of the empire of Trebizond. 
Among these were the families of Ypsilanty and Mourouzy. The first of these families 
is well known; the second has given many excellent citizens to Greece, among others 
Alexander Stourdza, whose ttlents as a writer form the least of his werits. 
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ander, was named Hospodar of Wallachia, and the principalities of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia were granted exclusively to Greeks of the leading 
families of Constantinople ; the groupe of families settled in the Fanaros 
then began to increase progressively in numbers and in wealth. -Insina- 
ating themselves by degrees into the ministerial affairs of the Porte, these 
Greeks formed a particular caste, officially recognized by the Turkish 
government. Although regarded as slaves, like the rest of their fellow 
citizens, the Fanariots filled employments respected by the Turks them- 
selves, and held in consideration by the ‘government. Being almost 
wholly entrusted with the external affairs, which the ignorance and in- 
capacity of the Turks compelled them to confide to them, they were 
obliged to acquire a variety of information necessary for that branch of 
administration. Their children in consequence received a finished edu- 
cation. A perfect acquaintance with the Greek, the Latin, the Italian, 
the French, and the three principal oriental languages, the Turkish, 
Arabic, and Persian, were indispensable preliminaries and instruments 
for success in the limited career of the employments to which the ambi- 
tion of the Constantinopolitan Greeks could aspire. The Fanariots, who 
looked to education as the source of their advancement, of their influence 
and their privileges, rated men of knowledge highly, and protected with 
all their power such of their fellow citizens as displayed merit and in- 
formation. In consequence of this, the Greek savans crowded from all 
parts to Constantinople, as the place where talents and virtues were best 
appreciated and rewarded. The young Fanariots destined for the manage- 
ment of political affairs were brought up under the enlightened eyes of 
their parents, were early imbued with noble sentiments, and taught to 
speak a language superior to that of the vulgar; even the women of the 
Fanaros spoke their maternal tongue with purity, and wrote it with ele- 
gance. In treating more particularly of the different works of modern 
Greek literature, we shall have occasion to mention the names of several 
Constantinopolitan ladies as the authors of works well worthy of remem- 
brance.”’ 

“‘ The Turkish conquerors granted to the patriarchs of Constantinople, 
of Alexandria, of Antioch, and of Jerusalem, as well as to the Greek arch- 
bishops and bishops, diplomas conferring important prerogatives. But 
how could prerogatives, given by tyrants to despised slaves, be maintained 
without alteration, unless an efficient cause had been constantly on the 
watch for their preservation? If the existence of this cause is denied, 
we must in such case recognize the Ottoman Porte as the most just, the 
most scrupulous, the most loyal, and the most paternal government which 
can be under a purely arbitrary dominion ; we must suppose that govern- 
ment to have united the two extremes of absolutism and constitutionality. 
It must of necessity be admitted, that a species of human providence 
maintained a permanent vigilance in the support of the privileges which 
formed the nation’s sole refuge ...... Many of these privileges 
were too much in opposition to the interests and prejudices of the Turks, 
not to require an efficacious force for their preservation, and this force was 
supplied by the influence of the Fanariots. The latter were thoroughly 
acquainted with the language, the prejudices, and the manners and cus- 
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toms of their masters; availing themselves also of the superiority which 
a good education and various knowledge possesses over ignorance, they 
easily insinuated themselves into the good graces of the grandees of the 
empire, and directed them at will. The Greek secretary-interpreter of 
the Porte managed almost entirely the diplomatic affairs ; and the agents 
of the Hospodars of Moldavia aud Wallachia, with money and presents 
in hand, regularly went the rounds of all the ministers, of all the covetous 
ulemas, and with the magic charm of the Dutch ducats, fascinated their 
eyes, melted their hard hearts, and facilitated the execution of the most 
difficult affairs, and such as were of most importance to the Greek 
nation.” 

After admitting that discord and intrigue prevailed among them, 
to a great extent, in consequence of the opposing pretensions of 
various families to the principal political offices, he maintains that 
in the midst of all these the Fanahies never neglected the interests 
of their country,—that they protected the existing schools, esta- 
blished new ones,—respected and encouraged the arts and sciences, 
and finally, in very perilous circumstances, where the existence of 
the nation itself was at stake, displayed astonishing skill and un- 
wearied zeal. Of this last he mentions four instances; during 
the first war with the empress Catherine; after the arrest of Riga, 
and the denunciation of his plans by Austria; and during the 
two wars of Napoleon against Russia. It appears that the plan 
of Ypsilanty for the present national insurrection was not com- 
municated to them, although the secret did not escape their vigi- 
lance; and the author supposes that if they had been consulted and 
listened to in time, it would have been conducted with more order, 
more unity, and greater effect. A single word from Michael 
Soutzo to the Ottoman Porte would have ee and over- 
thrown the whole plan of Ypsilanty; but the Greek nation was al- 
ready too much compromised in it not to have rendered such a 
step the source of additional miseries to Greece. Soutzo himself, 
full of modesty and patriotism, regarded the regeneration of his 
country almost as an article of religious belief, and with admirable 
disinterestedness resigned himself to the sacrifice of his wealth, 
his place, his own and his family’s existence for a futurity of 
national benefit, in the realization of which, however, he was far 
from placing implicit faith. 

In the sequel, it was the fate of the Fanariots to bear more 
than their proportion of the national misfortunes; a large pro- 
portion of the young men of their first families entered into the 
Sacred battalion of Ypsilanty, and perished in the first of the 
struggle. ‘The author thus concludes his sketch : 

“* History, frequently deceived by appearances, and always too prompt 
in its decisions, will probably confirm the long-existing prejudices against 
the Fanariots, and, even more cruel than their executioners, will repeat 
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their names with a branding stigma. And yet almost all these unfortu- 
nate men perished for their country, with the additional misfortune that 
their death was useless and inglorious to it; some being hung before 
the doors of their houses, before the eyes of their wives and children; 
others ‘slaughtered and cut in pieces; not one received after death, the 
last consolation of dying mortals, a sepulture. All their property has 
been confiscated; their wives and orphans, wandering and without nou- 
rishment, have been reduced to beg for a morsel of bread. A very few 
only of these unhappy families found means to take refuge at Odessa 
and elsewhere, and are indebted for the prolongation of their existence 
to the generosity of the sovereigns and nations of Europe.” 


During the third period the Greeks took advantage of the 
French revolution, and their vessels carried corn from Odessa 
to the ports of France. They soon opened a communication with 
various quarters of Europe, and among other places established 
houses at Trieste, Leghorn, Ancona, Genoa, Marseilles, Odessa. 
Many young Greeks, ‘besides, went to study in Germany, France, 
and italy, from which they returned home ‘with a firm determina- 
tion to do their utmost for their country’s deliverance ; and Greek 
books were published at Paris, Vienna, Venice, Leipzig, &c. 
We must not forget one individual who has done more than any 
other in supporting the ¢ cause;—we mean Coray, a man whose 
talents as a scholar are well known in Europe, but whose patri- 
otic services can be duly appreciated only in his native land. 
Limited as we are in all undertakings, by time and space, wou- 
ders may be achieved, if life be devoted unremittingly and exclu- 
sively to one great object. Since his arrival in France, Coray’s 
whole existence, his every thought and action have been directed 
to the cherished pies toe of effecting the liberation of Greece. 
Accordingly, the prefaces to his numerous publications contain 
invariably some useful observations for the benefit of his nation; 
there are always a few “ spirit stirring lines,” breathing a pious 
and ardent love of his country, which he well knew how to instil 
powerfully into the hearts of his readers or listeners. Nearly 
thirty years ago, he wrote a pamphlet, entitled “ On the Present 
State of Civiliz ation in Greece,” which contained much valuable 
information for the European inquirer, and many useful lessons 
for the Greeks. He also suggested the plan for the great Lexi- 
con of the ancient and modern Greek Languages, of which 
Prince Mourouzy undertook to defray the expenses. One volume 
of this work appeared in 1817 at Constantinople. His Prolego- 
mena to the Politics of Aristotle, which Rizo omits to mention, 
were written in the first year of the Revolution; and the Greeks 
would have done well, had they carefully followed his counsels. 
We heartily wish that this patriarch of Greek patriots may yet 
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live Jong enough to behold the final triumph of the cause to which 
his life has been devoted. 

It would be superfluous to recapitulate all the literary produc- 
tions of Coray, but we may notice by the “hy his views. with re- 
gard to the improvement of the language. He steered between 
two opposite parties, one of which msisted on the revival of old 
words and grammatical forms, which had been for centuries out 
of use. The others, enamoured of the modern system, dis- 
claimed all reference to ancient models, but would improve and 
cultivate the language, exclusively on its present. materials. 
Coray’s object was to establish such a correct and intelligible 
style, as would at once give satisfaction to both scholars and 
people: for doubtless if we adhere exclusively to that which has 
the authority of present use, our power of expression would 
never be extended; while, on the other hand, we are not disposed 
to advocate the violent introduction of obsolete peculiarities, 
many of the modern forms being equally harmonious, and we be- 
lieve with Christopoulo, that much of what is now considered as 
corruption and perversion of the literal Greek would have been 
sanctioned among the ancients. The first step towards improve- 
ment would be to banish the odious swarm of Turkish, Italian, 
and German words; at the same time, if the revolutionary struggle 
were over, and peace re-established, the ancient Greek must be 
taught in all the schools, not only in towns, but in every village; 
and then, we have no doubt, that the modern tongue would be 
greatly enriched from the inexhaustible fountains of the parent 
stream. Much will depend on the future political institutions of 
the country, but, at all events, the language will, by the means 
we have adverted to, keep pace with the intellectual pro- 
gress of the nation. As we have mentioned Christopoulo, we 
must not forget his Anacreontic Odes, which are written in a style 
exceedingly playful and elegant. His flexibility and gracefulness 
of expression are indeed surprising, and we do not wonder that 
among the Greek ladies his productions are enthusiastically ad- 
mired. 

Of recent publications of importance, one of the most remark- 
able is a “ History of Ancient Greece” by G. Paliouris. Ano- 
ther valuable work, the History of Greece and Turkey, since the 
fall of Constantinople, till the middle of the eighteenth century, 
has been written by Athanasaky Ypsilanty, but is not yet pub- 
lished. ‘The History of Souli and Parga, by Perrevos, (Venice, 
1815,) is a work of the highest interest, and has been greatly ex- 
tolled by Baron Niebuhr, the Roman historian. As might have 
been expected, there are a great number of translations, including 
Robertson’s America, Goldsmith’s Histories, the Voyage of Ana- 
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charsis, (of this there are two versions,) Rollin’s Ancient History, 
the Works of Montesquieu, Tenneman’s History of Philosophy ; 
also the best productions of Goethe, Schiller, Kotzebue, Gessner, 
Wieland, Tasso, Alfieri, Metastasio, Monti, &c, The History 
of Greece by Dr. Gillies was translated by the Princess Argyre- 
poulo, daughter of the Hospodar Caradza. 

With regard to philosophical and theological works, there are 
few that would excite any interest in Europe. Novels and ro- 
mances they have none, except such as have been borrowed from 
the French, German, or Italian. But of national poetry, espe- 
cially popular songs, we may confidently say, that the store is 
both interesting and boundless. The Klephtic songs, especially, 
are full of boldness and originality, of which the collection pub- 
lished by M. Fauriel affords some excellent specimens. 

War and love are, as usual, the favourite themes on which ima- 
gination dwells with delight. The fierce desperado on the moun- 
tains, who has sworn eternal hatred to the ‘Turks, wandering in 
the solitude of dark woods, or sitting on the broken cliffs whence 
he surveys the wild rolling ocean waves, there cheers his heart 
with a strain that suits his own wild life; the horrors of battle, 
which paralyse a humbler mind, will fill his soul with raptures, 
and he will feed his pride on the contempt of thraldom, although 
decorated with golden chains. Love too is an universal theme,— 
a sunbeam that steals itself even into the gloomy bosom of the 
slave; every nation, whether civilized or nearly savage, in servi- 
tude or in the enjoyment of freedom, will have their songs of love. 

But, in addition to these topics, Greece can boast of the mag- 
nificence of her natural scenery, whose enthralling features make 
every heart thrill in exulting delight, amid the beauty of its “ vales 
and rills,” its dark blue waters by day, and cloudless stars by 
night. Who can wonder that poetry flourishes in a country which 
is itself the poetry of creation? 

We cannot close this article in words more appropriate to the 
occasion, than the author’s own conclusion. 


** May the Almighty Father of all nations at last look down with an eye 
of compassion upon Greece, and with his powerful arm raise from the 
dust her unhappy people, who are lavishing their blood to conquer their 
sacred and imprescriptible rights,—rights which nature has made com- 
mon to all men: then will civilization, with her attendant arts, once 
more flourish ; then will the traveller seek in Greece for other things 
than ancient monuments and mouldering ruins ; he will offer his saluta- 
tions to living and regenerated Greece,—to the Sons of Greece worthy 
of their parent, and not unworthy of their ancestors !"’ 


In these prayers and hopes we most cordially join. 
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Art. XI.—1. Storia d'Italia, dal 1789 al 1814. Scritta da 
Carlo Botta. 4 vols. 4to. Paris. 1824. 

2. Supplemento alla Storia d'Italia di Botta, contenente la cor- 
respondenza del Governo Francese col General Bonaparte. 8vo. 
Pisa. 1825. 

3. Osservazione critiche sulla Storia @Italia, §c. Poligraphia 
Fiesolana. 1825. 

4. Ragionamento Critico sulla Storia d Italia, con alcune risposte 
del? Autore. 12mo. 1825. 

Or all the Italian works which have appeared within the present 
century perhaps there is none more remarkable than that of Mr. 
Botta, the title of which_we have placed at the head of this arti- 
cle. It relates to an epoch of intense interest, not only for Italy, 
but for the whole of Europe; for it cannot be denied that the 
great revolution, which began in France, was completed in Italy, 
and that the successes of Bonaparte’s campaigns in the latter 
country, gave birth to the colossal power of that extraordinary 
man, who was destined to alter the whole system of European 
society, and whose meteor-like course stands unrivalled in the 
annals of the modern world. Almost every nation in Europe 
took part in the events of the late Italian wars. French and 
Germans, English and Russians, Spaniards, Portuguese and even 
Turks, came to hoist their flags, and to measure their strength on 
the sunny shores and rich fields of the lovely but unfortunate 
Peninsula. The details of the ten years struggle, which was 
carried on through every district of Italy, from the Alps of Pied- 
mont to the farthest Calabria, are full of incidents of the most 
stirring and most romantic character. The Italian insurgents 
need not yield the palm of boldness and activity to their brethren 
of Tyrol or of Spain. Italy meanwhile was doomed to suffer all 
the miseries of a divided country, without one common centre to 
direct the councils and to watch over the interests of the people, 
an unpitied victim struggling in the deadly grasp of two gigantic 
contending foes. 

Before Botta’s work appeared, Italy had no history of that 
momentous period. ‘The interest excited in the country by this 
truly national narrative has been most intense. In the space of 
a twelvemonth after the first appearance of the work from the 
Paris press, eight or ten Italian editions were published, and 
fresh reprints are still coming forth in almost every state of Italy, 
The faults as well as merits of this work will be adverted to in 


the course of the present article, but we must premise one spe- 
cial recommendation in its favour, viz. the frank, manly sincerity 
with which itis written. For ages past, Italy had not produced an 
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historian so independent in his sentiments,—-so little time-serving, 
-—so free from party affection and flattery—so much superior m 
short to every species of servility as Mr. Botta... Wherever he 
has erred, it has been unintentionally, and generally upon minor 
points, while the great outline of facts has always been faithfully 
adhered to. This is now universally acknowledged by candid 
men of all parties and colours, and the absurd charge of 
subserviency to Austria, which weakness or malignity had at first 
attempted to throw on the author, is not only refuted by the whole 
tenour of Botta’s life, by his present condition of a voluntary 
exile, living at Paris im a state of honourable mediocrity, and sup- 
porting himself by his literary labours,* but is triumphantly 
answered by a hundred passages in his work, where he fear- 
lessly censures the Austrian government whenever the acts of the 
latter towards Italy appear to him to deserve it. But then, 
our historian has not perhaps gone far enough for the taste of 
some fiery partizans; he did not confound the politics of 1790 
with those of 1820; he did not think proper to abuse Austria 
upon all occasions whether right or wrong; he even went so 
far as to give it credit for some instances of justice and good 
faith; he remembered that, previous to the revolution, the 
Austrian government had shown solicitude for the welfare of the 
Italians ; he acknowledged the often useless bravery of its troops; 
in short, he spoke of the Austrians as men,—as beings entitled to 
the same impartial equity as the French or the Italians them- 
selves; he did not call them Goths, Vandals, and barbarians, 
probably considering that the use of such invectives, however au- 
thorized i in the language of triumphant Rome, sounded ridiculous 
in the mouth of an Italian of our days. We cannot blame him 
for his temperance; on the contrary, we shall endeavour, in our 
review, to keep in harmony with it—especially as we are perusing 
the history of times already far removed from us, if not by date, 
at least by the total revolution in interests and feelings which 
has taken place since the fall of Napoleon. Most of the actors 
in the great drama, which ended by his overthrow, are now passed 
away ; a new generation has risen to whom those far sounding 
names are no more than historical mementos ; new powers, new 
politics, new parties, have grown out of new combinations; and we, 
whose memories are still impressed with the lingerig recollection 


* Since the publication of the present work, Botta has undertaken a continuation 
of Guicciardini’s History, which he intends to bring down to the epoch of the French 
revolution. A limited subscription was entered into by his friends, out of which he is 
to be allowed the sum of five hundred francs (291. a month for his support, whilst he 
is engaged in this laborious undertaking, which will require several years for him 


to complete, and which must of course preclude his attention to other pursuits, Js this 
like e protegé of the imperial court ? 
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of times now gone. by, may venture to advert to them calmly, 
and. to speak of the mighty dead with historical justice and im- 
partiality, well knowing that the lessons which those records im- 
part, though not immediately applicable to the present era, will 
continue to prove interestipg and instructive to future ages. | 

A brief notice of our historian’s life will give perhaps an addi- 
tional interest to our remarks upon his work. Carlo Botta was 
born in 1766, in the town of San Giorgio, in Piedmont. He 
studied mediciue in the university of Turin, where he obtained 
his degrees. The first events of the French revolution having 
excited the minds of many (especially young people) in the coun- 
tries bordering upon France, Botta partook of the feelings of the 
times in favour of reform and the improvement of social order. 
‘The expression, perhaps inconsiderate, of these sentiments led to 
his arrest in 1792, but he was released two years after, when he 
resolved upon emigrating to France. There he was employed 
in his professional capacity with the French army, styled “of 
the Alps,” which afterwards received the appellation of the army 
of Italy. In the train of these forces he re-entered his country. in 
1796, and next year he followed a division sent by Bonaparte to 
the Ionian islands. There he wrote a description of the island of 
Corfu, which he published on his return to the continent. In 
1799, he was named by General Joubert one of the provisional 
government of his native country Piedmont. The advance of Su- 
warrow obliged him to retire once more into France, but after the 
battle of Marengo he was appointed by Bonaparte, to be a member 
of the executive commission, to which the temporary administra- 
tion of Piedmont was entrusted ; and, after the annexation of 
that territory to the French empire, he was elected in 1804, to re- 
present the department of the Dora in the legislative corps. Ap- 
pointed vice-president in 1808, he found his legislative office to 
be a mere sinecure under a monarch so jealous of his authority, 
and he employed his forced leisure in completing his History of 
the North American Revolution, which he published at Paris in 
1810. We shall say nothing here of the merits of that work, 
which gave Botta a name among Italian historians, and which 
even American critics have spoken of with praise. By the re- 
storation of Piedmont to the king of Sardinia, Botta’s nominal 
legislative functions ceased; he was appointed, in March_1815, 
rector of the Academy of Nancy; but on the second restoration, 
he lost his situation, and since that time he has lived privately at 
Paris, without any employment or pension from government. It 
was then that he gave himself up entirely to his favourite ob- 
ject, of recording for the use of posterity the vicissitudes and 
calamities of his native country during the five-and-twenty years 
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that elapsed from the French revolution to the first abdication of 
Napoleon at Fontainebleau, and the consequent capitulation of 
Mantua in April 1814. 

Botta was not unaware of the difficulties that awaited him in 
the execution of his task. Having determined to write the un- 
disguised truth, as far as his mental powers and his means of in- 
formation would allow,—to speak with frank sincerity, not only 
of princes and ministers, but also of the people, to spare no party, 
to flatter no friend, and to calumniate no enemy, he communi- 
cated his intention to his acquaintances, most of whom observed 
to him in reply, that “ he either would not have the boldness, or 
would not be able to effect his purpose; and lastly, that sup- 
posing the design practicable, he ought not to put it into execu- 
tion.”—Book I. p. 4. He persisted, however, and having thrown 
the gauntlet to men of all parties, ultras and liberals, patriots and 
tramontanists, religionists and freethinkers, he has taken his 
chance with the public; the numerous editions of his book, the 
avidity with which it has been read from one end of Italy to 
the other, and the very strictures with which it has been assailed 
by men of all colours, have served to prove that he has hit the 
truth oftener than was agreeable to the parties interested. He 
published his work at Paris, comparatively safe from the vexa- 
tious censure of the local authorities of his own country, but still 
exposed to the vindictiveness of individual rancour, of wounded 
self-love, of duplicity unmasked. Yet it must be said to his honour, 
and that of his critics, the tone of the latter has been generally 
that of esteem for the writer, whilst they profess to detect the er- 
rors of the work. 

Mr. Botta has divided his history into twenty-seven books or 
chapters, twenty of which relate to the Italian wars from 1792 
to the peace of Lunéville in 1801, and the seven last continue 
the history of Italy under Bonaparte’s rule, from his appoint- 
ment to the presidency of the Italian Republic, up to his abdica- 
tion of power in 1814, and the consequent restoration of the. old 
dynasties. During this second period, Italy becomes in some 
measure a province of France; the historian has no longer to 
record decisive events ; the scene of war was removed far from 
the Alps; the Italians, silent and submissive, continued to supply 
men and money to assist in propelling the car of the victor, but 
their history was in great measure the history of “ the great em- 
pire,” and this accounts for the comparative brevity of this part 
of Botta’s task. Yet this epoch is far from being destitute of 
interest ; the arts by which the Italian Republic was metamor- 
phosed into a kingdom, with the apparent approbation of many 
grave, learned, and influential men, who had a few years before 
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denounced ‘eternal hostility to kings,;—thé annexation of Pied- 
mont,—of the ancient Republic of Genoa, -the ally of France,— 
of Tuscany, of Parma, at last of Rome,—to the French empire ; 
the wars of Naples, Calabria, and Sicily, the exile of all the old 
sovereign dynasties, the long contests between Napoleon and the 
See of Rome, upon matters religious and political, which ended 
in the imprisonment of Pope Pius VII., and lastly. the war of 
the restoration in Italy, in which Austrian and English, French 
and Italian troops took a part; all these, and many minor topics 
of interior policy, give to this second part of Botta’s narrative an 
interest ot the less intense, because it attaches itself to details 
more particularly Italian, and less generally known. 

Our author begins with a well-written description of the various 
Italian states; as to their condition previous to 1789,—their 
respective governments, and the character of the then reigning 
princes. Every where a progress towards improvement was 
visible. Various sovereigns,—Leopold in Tuscany, his brother 
Joseph II. in Lombardy, and even Ferdinand of Naples, were 
effecting useful reforms in the administration,—checking openly 
the undue influence of the clergy, and of the nobility,—counte- 
nancing a very considerable latitude of discussion and of writing ; 
the Pope was embellishing his capital, and draining the Pontine 
marshes ; the Republics of Venice and Genoa were resting in 
the lap of peace and prosperity; Parma and Pavia continued to 
be the seats of learning; Piedmont was perhaps the only state 
in which hardly any change had taken place, and which was ruled 
according to the old maxims of the monarchy, and yet Piedmont 
was undoubtedly the country most attached to its sovereign. 


** To resume: there were in Italy no seeds of revolution, but a wish 
for reform in the legislative and judiciary systems ; also in the discipline 
and administration of the church, with a feeling of impatient dislike to 
the scattered remains of the ancient feudal power. ‘The princes showed 
a disposition to effect these reforms, and this had excited plausible hopes 
of farther improvement in the fundamental part of the social system. 
These were supported by the Italian philosophy of the times; which, 
far from being licentious or turbulent, inculcated moderation in the 
powerful, and greater attention to the happiness of the weak. Religion, or 
rather the Church, having become rich and powerful, especially through 
the instrumentality of the Jesuits, had betaken herself to indulge and 
flatter the passions of the great, neglecting those whom she ought to have 
especially held under her protection, namely the poor and weak. Phi- 
losophy, therefore, superseded her in this benevolent duty, and succeeded 
in it, until lawless men, under specious pretences, abusing the privileges 
they had acquired, filled the world with crimes, blood, and misery, just 
as other individuals, if possible, yet gore guilty, had in previous ages; 
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abused the name and influence of religion, to oppress and torment their 
fellow-creatures.’’—Book i, 

Nothing, however, could compensate for the miseries to which 
a country is exposed by being parcelled out into numerous princi- 
palities, independent of each other, and different in the forms of 
their governments, without even the loose bond of a federative 
alliance. In case of war, what security can there be for the sub- 
jects of those states, except in the mfluence of some greater 
foreign power? But each state is naturally jealous of its neigh- 
bour, as well as 6f foreign interference, and therefore, in any 
thing like-a general crisis, to which Europe is periodically sub- 
ject, whilst some Italian princes join one of the belligerents, the 
others will either waver until the favourable opportunity is lost, 
or throw themselves in the opposite side of the scale, and thus 
bring upon their common country the united miseries of a foreign 
and of a civil war. This was exemplified during the first coalition 
against France, and to the early Italian events of that war we 
shall therefore advert at some length. Austria having declared war 
against France in 1792, sent large bodies of men into her Italian 
provinces, atid requested the King of Sardinia to make common 
cause with her. On the other side, the French constitutional 
government despatched its agent, Semonville, to propose an 
alliance between Sardinia and France, and to induce the King 
(Victor) to allow the French troops to march. through his states 
in order to attack the Austrians in Lombardy, offering him an 
increase of territory at the expense of Austria. Victor Amadeus 
refused to entertain these proposals, and incensed at the news 
of the 10th August, and the insults offered to his relation, 
Lewis XVL., ordered Semonville out of his territories. The 
French National Assembly then, at the suggestion of Dumourier, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, declared war against the King of 
Sardinia, on the 15th September, 1792; but on the 10th. of 
the same month, the Executive Council had already sent orders 
to General Montesquiou to invade Savoy. Such was the be- 
ginning of the wars which desolated Italy for so many years 
after. 

Savoy, which, by its position on the French side of the Alps, 
and by the habits and spirit of its inhabitants, is more French than 
Italian, was soon conquered ; the Piedmontese commanders having 
allowed themselves to be surprised, and their army cut off from the 
capital. The Piedmontese troops fell back upon the natural 
bulwarks of Italy, the great chain of the Alps. At the same 
time, the county of Nice, another transalpine province of the 
Sardinian states, was invaded by the French, and conquered as far 
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as the Roia, which divides it from the Genoese territory. The 
victors were now, therefore, on the boundaries of Piedmont and 
Genoa; and thus ended the campaign of 1792. 

Among the various Italian states, a league was now proposed 
for the defence of the country, to which the sovereigns of Italy 
acceded; but the two Republics of Venice and Genoa, the former 
through pusillanimity, and the latter through mercantile interest 
and national antipathy against the Piedmontese, refused to join. 
By this conduct they most unquestionably promoted the views of 
the French in conquering Italy, a result which involved the de- 
struction of the two selfish republics, or rather oligarchies. 

Meanwhile, the Austrian troops had arrived in Piedmont, and 
joined the Sardinian army. In four successive years the allies 
fought in the passes of the Alps against the French; four years 
were the latter stopped on the threshold of Italy. ‘The war in 
these mountainous regions assumed the character of a siege, 
From the little St. Bernard to the maritime Alps of Tende and 
Mondovi, an immense chain of posts defended the summits and 
the depths of the mountains against the impetuous attacks of the 
French. Every winter the snow and the storms put an end to 
the warfare, which began again with fresh violence in the suc- 
ceeding spring. 

The campaign of 1793 began with great hopes on the side of 
the. Piedmontese and Austrian allies. The southern provinces 
of France were at that period in a state of insurrection against 
Robespierre’s government ; Toulon had been occupied by the 
English and Spaniards, Marseilles had revolted, and Lyons (the 
second city in France,) openly defied the authority of the Na~- 
tional Convention. The vicinity of Piedmont to the latter city 
afforded a good opportunity to King Victor to make common 
cause with the Lyonnese, and it has seemed to us a matter of 
surprise, (if any thing can excite surprise amidst the mass of in- 
consistencies displayed by the first coalition against France) 
that the King of Sardinia, at the head of a strong and brave 
army, within a few days’ march of Lyons, should allow that im- 
portant city to be overpowered and destroyed by the Terrorists, 
without attempting its rescue. Nor were the Lyonnese, although 
constitutionalists, averse to an alliance with the King of Sardinia, 
which they felt was their best chance of salvation from impending 
destruction ; they sent therefore a Mr. de Precy to Turin, to 
treat with the Piedmontese and Austrian allies. Mr. de Precy 
proposed (and he was warmly seconded by the Austrian General 
Devins,) that the main army of the Piedmontese should march by 
Savoy to the assistance of Lyons, whilst a smaller body should 
keep in check the French army in the county of Nice. But the 
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prejudices and obstinacy of King Victor prevented the adoption 
of these decisive measures. That sovereign, who could not 
rouse his mind to the unprecedented importance of the crisis, felt 
highly incensed at the partiality which the Savoyards had evinced 
in favour of the French, whilst he was on the other side gratified 
by the loyal behaviour of the people of Nice, who, though their 
territory was overrun by the enemy, still kept up communication 
with their sovereign, and annoyed their assailants by means of 
small bands of partizans. He, therefore, only thought of chas- 
tising his wayward subjects of Savoy, by that which he considered 
the greatest punishment, viz. allowing them to remain for the 
present under the power of the French Convention, and he turned 
his principal force to the south, to effect the deliverance of 
Nice. Devins and Precy, who judged coolly on these matters, 
were maddened with vexation at this infatuation of Victor Ama- 
deus; and the Austrian General bitterly complained that the 
King had bereaved him of a golden opportunity of rendering his 
name illustrious by a signal victory. 

The disastrous consequences of King Victor’s improvidence 
were not slow in manifesting themselves. Whilst he fruitlessly 
attempted to re-conquer that nook of land called the county of 
Nice, he allowed the cities of Lyons and Marseilles to fall before 
the armies of Robespierre. A small body of Piedmontese, who 
had at the same time entered Savoy to effect a diversion, were 
driven back on Mont Cenis by the French General Kellerman. 
Soon after Toulon was re-taken by the French Republicans. 
Thus vanished all the bright prospects with which the campaign 
of 1793 had been opened, and the Piedmontese, after sustaining 
severe losses, were again reduced to the necessity of defending 
the passes of the Alps. 

Next year the French effected their entrance into the states of 
Genoa, by a violation of neutrality. ‘The Genoese Republic had 
withstood all the entreaties and threats of the allies,—had refused 
to make common cause with the rest of Italy, and continued at 
peace with the French. Its merchants and sailors supplied the 
French troops with provisions; a French minister, Tilly, and 
other agents, were acting in its capital the part of political emis- 
saries and revolutionary apostles, whilst the English minister was 
bitterly complaining of this mock neutrality; and to crown the 
difficulties of the Genoese Senate, a French frigate, the La 
Modeste, was attacked and seized by two English vessels in the 
harbour of Genoa. However, the senators, still trusting to the 
desperate chance of preserving the neutrality and independence 
of the Republic, for which they were willing to make any sacri- 
fices, agreed to pay four millions of livres to the French as a com- 
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pensation for the loss of the frigate. Thus peace continued 
between the two Republics. The King of Sardinia looked upon 
his southern frontiers as comparatively secure, when on a sudden, 
in April 1794, a corps of sixteen thousand French, coming from 
Nice and Monaco, appeared under the walls of Ventimiglia, the 
first Genoese town at the western extremity of the Riviera; Ge- 
neral Arena intimated at the same time to the Governor, that his 
soldiers were about to pass through the Genoese territories, in 
order to attack the King of Sardinia, the enemy of France. A 
protest was the only opposition Genoa ventured to make, and from 
that moment the French went through and occupied any part of 
the western Riviera that suited their convenience, and thus were 
enabled to assail Piedmont in its weakest point, through which, 
at last, they effected their invasion, and yet the Genoese Senate 
still continued to talk of their “ neutrality.” Even Mr. Botta, 
departing from his usual good sense, adopts the phrase, as if, 
after such barefaced, and to the allies, fatal violation of the 
Genoese territory, a neutral position could by any means be 
considered possible; he is indignant because the ministers of 
the allied powers held strong language to the Senate, and be- 
cause in one instance an English commander seized, on the coast 
near Genoa, a ship loaded with arms and ammunition for the 
French troops, and this under the guns of a battery erected by 
the French at St. Pier d’Arena, a suburb quite close to the 
capital! This happened so late as September, 1796, after the 
French had been for more than two years quartered in the 
Riviera, and fighting against the Austro-Piedmontese, who were 
on their side, marching and countermarching through the finest 
part of the Genoese territory! Botta acknowledges, it is true, 
that the “ existence of a French battery on the neutral land 
afforded Nelson some pretence for acting as he did. But then,” 
he adds, “ the English admiral was not justified in sailing out of 
the hospitable harbour of Genoa, to effect this capture.”— 
Book viii. 

During the campaign of 1794, the French obtained posses- 
sion of the Alps, from the summits of which they threatened the 
Vallies of Piedmont, where the inhabitants were obliged to keep 
themselves on the defensive, stationed in the lower defiles, and in 
the fortresses which command the roads leading into the plains. 
Such a state of affairs could not be of long continuation. In 
the modern system of warfare, an extensive country, however 
guarded by mountains, cannot sustain a long siege. The French 
had stormed the positions of the lesser St. Bernard, of Mont 
Cenis, and Mont Geniévre, threatening thereby at the same 
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time the Valley of Aosta, that of Susa, and the plains of Sa- 
luces. But these proceedings were intended only to divert the 
attention of the allies from the operations in the Riviera of 
Genoa. The French, meanwhile, had extended their line as: far 
as the walls of Savona, and there Kellerman and Massena had 
assembled a considerable army, with which they threatened to 
enter Piedmont by the Vallies of the Tanaro and of the Bor- 
mida. ‘The Austrian and Piedmontese allies attacked them re- 
peatedly during the campaign of 1795, but could never dislodge 
them from the Genoese territories. Thus Genoa (thanks’to her 
neutrality !) saw her finest territories become the theatre of war, and 
her trade destroyed by privateers, while it was with difficulty that 
her constituted authorities were maintained amid continual 
alarms within the walls of Genoa and Savona. The battle of 
Loano, in which the allies were defeated, and driven back over 
the Appennines, gave to the French the quiet possession of the 
Genoese JRiviera, and paved the way for the triumphs of Bona- 
parte next year. ‘Thus closed the campaign of 1795. 

The events of these mountain wars on the Alps and Appennines, 
in which the soldiers of both armies fought year after year with 
astonishing valour and perseverance, in the midst of snows, 
storms, torrents, and precipices, having to conquer nature as well 
as man, are well described by our author, who, being himself a 
Piedmontese, of course seems most at home when writing of his 
native country. Nor is he sparing of praise to the French’ sol- 
diers and commanders. When he complains of the devastations 
committed by them on the unfortunate territories of Genoa, he 
tries to extenuate their conduct on the plea of absolute starva- 
tion; while, he observes, that the Austrian troops, who were well 
supplied with all necessaries in passing over their allied district of 
Piedmont, were guilty of excesses not less heinous than those of 
the Republicans. ‘This remark is repeated in his account of the 
following campaign, when the war extended over the whole 
North of Italy. So much then, for the charge of partiality to- 
wards Austria, which has been brought against Botta, whose early 
bias it is known was in favour of the French; who, according to 
his expectations, were to be lasting friends of Italy, though they 
appeared for the moment in the guise of her invaders. 

The brilliant successes of Bonaparte’s campaign of 1796 are 
too generally known to admit of deriving from our historian much 
novelty of information. In January, the new General in chief was 
appointed to command the Army of Italy in lieu of Scherer; in 
March he arrived at Nice, the then head-quarters of the French, 
where he found the army in a bad state of discipline, ill-equipped, 
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and discoritetited. His first letters to the’ Directory are full of 
complaints, but also full of confidence im his own exertions : 

“ The army”—(thus he writes from Alberga on the 6th of Api) 
“ is suffering under the most frightful penury; 1 have great obstacles still 
to surmount, but they are surmountable, though distress has relaxed the 
discipline of the troops, and without discipline there can be no victory. I 
hope, nevertheless, I shall be able to arrange every thing. promptly ; 
already even the aspect of affairs has altered for the better, and in a few 
days we shall attack the enemy.”—Supplement, p. 3. 


Accordingly, in a few days after, he did make an attack at Mon- 
tenotte, Millesimo and Dego, where, seconded by such brave offi- 
cers as Rampon, Massena, and La Harpe, he conquered step by 
step the defiles of the Appennines, broke in between the Austrian 
general Argenteau and his Piedmontese allies,—divided them for 
ever, and penetrated through the valley of the Bormida into the 
plains of Piedmont. ‘The Piedmontese general, Colli, disputed 
for a few days the passes of the rivers, but being at last obliged to 
give way, retired towards Turin, whilst the Austrians under Beau. 
lieu had withdrawn to the Po to defend the Milanese territories. 
The King of Sardinia, terrified by the sudden irruption of the 
French, alarmed also at the reports of partial insurrections among 
his own subjects, and persuaded by short-sighted or treacherous 
counsellors, submitted to receive conditions from Bonaparte, and 
to give up his fortresses; thus securing to the French a firm 
footing in Italy. ‘The truce was concluded at Cherasco on the 
28th of April; and Bonaparte, now freed from anxiety with 
regard to Piedmont, turned himself against the Austrians. He 
deceived General Beaulieu, for while he seemed to prepare for 
passing the Po. at Valenza, he brought the flower of his army 
along the right bank of the river, and effected the passage at 
Piacenza. The Austrians retired in haste to take .up a position 
at Lodi on the Adda; but-Bonaparte, leaving them not a day’s 
rest, came onward, and in spite of a tremendous fire of artillery 
foreed the bridge of Lodi, and drove the Austrians, after an obsti- 
nate resistance, from their entrenchments. Beaulieu retired on 
the'Mincio under the protection of Mantua; the Archduke took 
the same road, and Milan with all its territory submitted to the 
conqueror. He entered that city on the 14th of May, one month 
after the opening of the campaign in the Appennines of Liguria. 


“The world,” says Botta, “ now contemplated a most wonderful 
spectacle. A soldier eight-and-twenty years old, a month before scarcely 
known beyond a very limited sphere, had with an army, ill-equipped, badly 
supplied, and not numerous, passed over lofty mountains, crossed deep 
and rapid rivers, won six pitched battles, dispersed two. armies more 
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powerful than his own; overcome one king, driven away an imperial 
prince, acquired the dominion of one of the finest Italian provinces, 
opened the way to the conquest of the rest, and drawn upon himself the 
eyes of the whole world.”—Book vi. 


The following instructions to Bonaparte from the Directory 
place in a clear light the French policy at this period. The 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, who had a minister residing at Paris, had 
strictly maintained his neutrality, yet Bonaparte was ordered to 
take immediate possession of Leghorn, to sequestrate the ships 
and all property belonging to the subjects of Rashad, Austria, 
Naples, and Portugal, and to hold the Grand Duke responsible 
for the execution of such measures. 


“ You will draw from Tuscany,” concludes Carnot, “ all that is 
necessary for the army, and give promissory notes to be liquidated at a 
general peace. The settlement of our disputes with the Republic of 
Genoa must be deferred until after the occupation of Leghorn; mean- 
time, let her furnish for the use of the army, cattle, carts, and provisions, 
on the same terms with those made for the Grand Duke. After the 
occupation of Leghorn we must demand a loan from Genoa, and also 
insist upon the sequestration of all property belonging to the subjects of 
our enemies. The French emigrants must also be driven away indiscri- 
minately from both States. In regard to the Duke of Parma, he must be 
punished for his obstinacy in not detaching himself from the coalition ; 
his states must supply us with every thing we want, in kind as well as in 
cash ; but his connexion with Spain obliges us to keep certain measures 
with him, and not to commit in his territories any useless devastation,— 
in short, to treat him better than our other enemies. The Milanese terri- 
tory, however, must be dealt with most rigorously. Impose on it contri- 
butions in cash to be paid immediately, and during the first terror caused 
by the arrival of our troops. The canals and the great public works of 
that country must not be spared from the contingencies of war, but in 
this a certain prudence is required. Venice must be treated, not as a 
friendly, but as a neutral power—for she has done nothing positively to 
deserve our favour. As to Rome, if the Pope wishes for peace, let him 
order public prayers for the prosperity and success of the French Repub- 
lic. Some of his finest antiques—paintings, bronzes, libraries, silver 
images, and even bells, must serve to defray the expense of the visit you 
will pay him; and, lastly, with regard to the Court of Naples, if, scared 
at your. approach, it should feel inclined to come to terms, it must, first 
of all, place in our power the ships and other property belonging to the 
enemies of the Republic, and close the harbour against all their vessels, 
even under a neutral flag.”—Supplement, p. 21—24. 


Of course the above instructions were punctually obeyed. 
Parma was taxed two millions of French livres, Modena six, 
Leghorn five, Genoa four, the Roman States twenty-one, the 
Legations twelve, and Lombardy twenty. These were the first 
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contributions laid in the year 1796, but they were more than 
doubled afterwards, when the Pope paid by the peace of Tolen- 
tino fifteen millions more, Venice six, the King of Naples fifteen; 
in short, the amount of money drawn from the Italian States in 
the shape of contributions in the course of three years, from 1796 
to 1799, is roundly estimated at two hundred millions of French 
livres, not including the requisitions in kind, such as forage, 
provisions, carts, cattle, clothing, and medicines, which were 
drawn from the various towns; nor the private exactions made 
by generals and subalterns; nor the enormous plunder of churches, 
convents, hospitals, monti di pieta, palaces and villas of the ob- 
noxious nobility; nor the crown property and money in the Exche- 
quer; nor the arsenals, museums, and libraries,—the amount of 
which it is impossible to calculate,—for the plunder was renewed 
at every fresh conquest and occupation of a city by the French 
troops. Every city in the Peninsula was more or less plundered, 
either by the chiefs or by the soldiery. For the spoliation of 
Milan, see Book VII. ‘The disgraceful plunder of Rome, and 
the extortions at Naples, will be found clearly narrated in Book 
XIII. 

Nor amidst this golden harvest, were the commissaries and 
other employés of the army by any means neglectful of their own 


interest. We have letters of General Bonaparte himself to the 


Directory, complaining loudly of the peculations of those wor- 
thies :— 


** You had probably calculated (thus he writes from Milan in Oc- 
tober 1796) that our employés would pilfer a little, but that at the same 
time they would do their duty, and keep within the bounds of decency, 
But they thieve in so awkward and barefaced a manner, that if I had a 
month’s leisure I could prove them all deserving of death, I have ar- 
rested many, and brought them before court martials, but the judges are 
bribed. This is indeed a kind of market where every thing is bought 
and sold. One employé, charged with having imposed a contribution of 
eighteen thousand livres on the little town of Salo for his own private 
profit, has only been sentenced to two months’ imprisonment. The 
city of Cremona furnished more than fifty thousand yards of fine linen 
for our hospitals,—but these wretches have sold it—nay, they have sold 
the mattresses and bolsters,—they turn every thing into money. At- 
tempts are made to bribe my secretaries, even in my ante-room, and a 
commissary of war is accused of having sold a chest of bark which the 
King of Spain had sent for us. But I am obliged to set off to-morrow 


for the army, which will be a great joy for all the thieves whom I have 
found out by looking over the accounts.” 


And in another place,— 


“The robberies which are committed daily are incredible; in the 
midst of military operations I could not look closely into details, but 
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now, during my residence at Milan, I promise you to keep.a sharp look~ 
out on. the plunderers; I shall let you know shortly that the court mar- 
tial has sentenced a dozen of them to death. Henceforth, the people 
of Lombardy will be less exposed to vexations. I cannot say as, much 
of the unhappy population of the Mantuan state; for in truth, nature 
shudders at reflecting on the swarms of villains who are devastating that 
country. Bologna and Ferrara being free from the presence of soldiers, 
are the luckiest of all.”"—Supplement, pp. 81—102. 


This singular good fortune, however, did not last long, as we shall 
presently see. 

Such atrocities failed not to produce violent irritation in the 
people, and led to frequent revolts among the parstizans of the old 
governments, which were put down by fire and sword. Scarcely 
had Bonaparte established his head-quarters at Milan, when in- 
surrections broke out at Pavia and Bimasco; this was a dangerous 
example to the rest of Lombardy, and the utmost military se- 
verity was employed to prevent the spreading of the contagion. 
Binasco was burnt; Pavia was given up to the pillage of the 
soldiery, and all sorts of violence were perpetrated in this unfor- 
tunate city. ‘The university, however, was spared, the name of 
Spallanzani having obtained for it this favour. 

The General in chief next took possession of the three lega- 
tions, Bologna, Ferrara, and Romagna; he abolished the papal 
authority, re-established in the first the old Republican forms 
under the direction of the senate, took possession of Ferrara in 
the name of the French Republic, and imposed upon those states 
heavy contributions. The people of Lugo revolted; Augereau 
sent a column of troops, who plundered and burnt the towns, 
sparing, however, the women and children. Similar catastrophes 
= place in the Appennines of Modena, and on the frontiers of 

enoa. 

Italy was invaded, spoiled, terrified, but not yet revolutionized. 
The Milanese stood listlessly looking on; they were spectators 
and sufferers, but not parties in the war; the Piedmontese were 
hostile and rancorous against the French, feeling overpowered, 
yet in spirit unconquered; the remaining people of Italy were 
not more afraid of the invaders than of the increasing jealousy 
and severity of their rulers. General Bonaparte wished for an 
insurrection in favour of democracy; this he thought might 
strengthen his position, and facilitate farther successes. Yet he 
had no intention at this time of making the Italians principal 
actors in the contest. His cool head, proud aspirations, and mi- 
litary habits, made him look with aversion on disorderly popular 
movements, and the experience he had previously had in France, 
tended to increase this bias, while he was quite unincumbered with 
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wild enthusiasm or theoretical principles, which he scornfully 
denominated ideology. ‘Thus we see him in his despatches cold 
and calculating in all that concerned the popular party im Italy, 
and the instructions he received were decidedly adverse to the 
encouragement of a popular revolution.— 


The restoration of Lombardy to the Emperor might become the 
means of our obtaining a lasting peace Policy and our interests, well 
understood, prescribe that we should oppose obstacles to the enthusiasm 
of the people of Lombardy. You niust not forget that we shall be re- 
quired to give indemnification in Italy for that portion of territory which 
we intend to keep on the left bank of the Rhine, and that the unfavour- 
able turn of our German wars must necessarily weaken the desire we 
might otherwise feel, of rescuing from despotism that part of the penin- 
sula over which your talents and the bravery of the army have given us 
a momentary dominion.’"’—Supplement, p. 97. 


The first city in Italy that hoisted the standard of indepen- 
dence was Reggio, a third-rate town in the states of the Duke of 
Modena. Count Paradisi, who might apply the words “ quorum 
pars magna fui,” gives us a plain unembellished account of this 
transaction, paltry in itself, but important in its consequences. 
Masses of men are generally guided by the instinct of imitation; 
they follow the first leaders. Reggio led the way to the revolu- 
tion of the whole of Italy. An absolute ‘court in a small state 
like Modena, is of course especially obnoxious to insurrectionary 
influences. People submit more resignedly to an emperor str- 
rounded by myriads of soldiers, encircled by all the splendour of a 
sumptuous establishment and retinue, than to a petty duke, whose 
domestic affairs are accessible to all the provincial curiosity and 
gossip, and whose dignity is obliterated by too familiar access, 
and a daily exposure of his faults and weaknesses. ‘The Duke 
of Modena was the last remaining prince of the once illustrious 
House of Este; he was, moreover, affable, just, and well-informed, 
but he was accused of parsimony, which failing was the more re- 
probated, as he was known to be enormously rich, and had an 
only daughter married to the Austrian Archduke Ferdinand of 
Milan. ‘Terrified at the invader’s approach, he withdrew him- 
self, with great part of his treasures, to Venice. ‘This pre- 
caution disappointed and irritated the French, and their Venetian 
Minister Lallemand, who, under the safeguard of his public cha- 
racter, performed the part of an active agent and explorateur, had 
written repeatedly to Bonaparte that the Duke was wealthy, that 
he must be taxed heavily, and that he could easily be brought to 
pay large sums for the safety of his dominions. The Duke.had 
left at Modena a council of regency, which sent an agent to Bona- 
parte to negotiate an arrangement. The General granted a truce 
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upon condition that the Duke should pay six millions of Avres, in 
ten days’ time, and the value of another million in provisions for 
the army. 


“« The Duke,” says Botta, “‘ had never practised any hostility against 
France, but he was accused of being a feudatory of the German empire; 
which, however, was a mere nominal condition, and was brought forward 
only as a pretext, in order that they might plunder him.”—Book vii. 


The contribution being paid, the Duke continued to live at 
Venice, and the Regency presided at Modena, allowing the French 
troops free passage through the dutchy, and supplying them with 
every thing required. This, however, did not avail them long. 
As the insurrection in Reggio was the type of all those that fol- 
lowed in Italy, we shall consider it more closely in its causes and 
bearings. Botta’s account is as follows: 


“* The first impulse was given by Reggio, a city jealous of the prece- 
dence of Modena, which was the seat of the ducal court. In the night 
of the 25th August, (1796,) the partizans of democracy rose suddenly. 
The garrison was weak, the magistrates timid, the infection powerful. 
The tumult being unresisted, spread quickly; the town was soon illumi- 
nated, and resounded with republican songs, and vociferations hostile to 
the Duke. The Republicans planted the tree of liberty, and hoisted the 
three-coloured flag. On the following morning, every sign of the ducal 
government had disappeared, and Reggio was, or at least fancied itself, 
free. The Duke’s soldiers withdrew to Modena. The first movers of 
the insurrection were now joined by several more possessed of influence, 
from their wealth or intellectual acquirements, who wished to direct the 
disorderly mass, hoping that the hitherto nominal liberty might in time 
become substantially established. The people of Reggio loved good and 
true liberty; they only erred in fancying that it could ever subsist in the 
presence of a foreign conqueror. They formed a provisional government, 
elected popular magistrates, restricted the authority of the senate, and 
enrolled a militia; also sending emissaries into the country, who incited 
the people to follow their example. They despatched Paradisi and 
another for the same purpose to Milan, but above all, tried to revolu- 
tionize Modena. However, the Duke’s garrison fired on the reformers, 
and, for the moment, the insurrection was smothered. Bonaparte, on 
the other hand, seized the opportunity, and issued a reproachful mani- 
festo against the Duke; at the same time, directing two thousand men 
to take possession of Modena, in order that the people, as he said, might 
be under his protection.” —Book viii. 


Count Paradisi’s history of this transaction differs from the 
above, in as much as it shows that the democratic spirit was by 
no means so powerful as Botta’s account would make it appear, 
and that the surrection of Reggio was entirely brought about 
by French intrigue. And to this we give full credit. 


“ A troop of Corsican boatmen, marching to join the army besieging 
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Mantua, halted at Reggio, and leaving the barracks where they were 
quartered for the night, began to parade about the streets, singing re- 
publican hymns; they then adjourned to the public-houses, where they 
met many idle and dissipated characters, with whom they caroused, and 
whom they easily persuaded afterwards to go to one of the bastions, and 
root out a small mulberry tree, which they attempted to plant in the 
middle of the square, where being unable to fix it from the hardness of 
the pavement, they left it leaning against the wall of a house, and then 
about midnight went away. The rest of the town was perfectly 
quiet. Next morning, some of the principal inhabitants being apprised 
of the occurrences of the night, and suspecting that the Corsican sailors 
had not acted without instruction, or at least encouragement, repaired te 
the Corsican commissary or agent, whom the French had placed at 
Reggio to provide for the wants of their army. This person first boldly 
repelled every suspicion of intrigue on the part of his government, or of 
the commander in chief, saying he had strict orders not to mix in the 
affairs of the people, but afterwards taking aside some of the inhabitants, 
he expressed his satisfaction, as an individual, to find himself in a place 
where the first sparks of Italian liberty were visibly kindled, and threw 
out hints of assistance and hopes of success. His clerk went about 
repeating the same sentiments among listeners of the humbler classes, 
All this created a ferment; the mechanics and tradespeople shut up their 
shops, the populace vociferated against the government, the young men 
took up arms, the magistrates stood alarmed and inactive, and the few 
soldiers were confined to their quarters. Meantime, a troop of young 
men came in from the country, dragging a large poplar tree, and fixed it 
steadily in the middle of the square. The senate assembled, and uncer- 
tain how to act, sent a messenger to the French commissary, to ascertain, 
if possible, whether this novelty was in any wayconnected with French in- 
fluence. The answer, or rather oracle, was, ‘ that the tree of liberty being 
once hoisted in any place whatsoever, no person or persons could attempt to 
take it down without exposing themselves to the greatest danger. ‘The 
representative of the Duke bad withdrawn to Modena with most of the 
troops ; the principal magistrates had concealed themselves ; the senate 
alone remained, composed of the patricians, and they took up provi- 
sionally the reins of government. 

“ The revolution of Reggio was indeed promoted by the French, with 
all those wonted arts by means of which they overthrew so many of the 
old governments, and without any support from the upper classes of the 
nation. The minds of the people, meanwhile, were lukewarm and waver- 
ing, and'the love of liberty, far from being active, was scarcely developed, 
and in Northern Italy did not indeed manifest itself till some years later, 
when the Republic was again verging towards monarchy, and when it 
became more obnoxious to the new rulers, than it had been to their pre- 
cursors.’ —Osservazione Critiche, pp. 16, 18, 20. 


We have said that we fully believe Count Paradisi’s account of 
the whole of this transaction at Reggio, from his beg an ocular 
witness and one of the principal inhabitants of the town, and also 
from his high character for integrity and honour, of which he gave 
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abundant proofs during the following vicissitudes-of Italy, when 
employed in sonte of the first offices ;* but we are above all dis- 
posed to trust him on account of the moral evidence attached to 
his circumstantial statement, so perfectly consonant with our 
knowledge of the French policy throughout Italy, during all the 
changes that took place in the Peninsula during those years of 
confusion and calamity. 

With regard to the views of Italian patriots at this time, we are 
told, by Mr. Botta, that 


“the greater number wished for a republic, in which the patrician 
authority should act as a check to popular power, a form of government 
the most ancient and natural to Italy, where the patrician order was 
totally different from the feudal nobility of the middle ages, the former 
being consistent with civil, though not with political equality, whilst 
feudal nobility can only exist on the ruin of both. As for the vulgar 
cry of indiscriminate equality, all men of sense heard it with contempt, 
as they well knew that in a country like Italy, democracy could not exist 
without the assistance of soldiers and of unsparing tribunals, of which 
France had had lamentable experience. They also knew that whoever 
by means of wealth, knowledge, or superior talents, has acquired an 
influence over his fellow-creatures, becomes thereby de facto, in spite 
of all the clamours of democrats, a patrician. This patrician order, or 
aristocracy, if properly organized, contributes to the harmony of society ; 
if opposed or left to chance, it can only disturb it, We must arrange 
society according to the natural and instinctive sentiments of man, not 
after the geometrical principles of the French lawgivers, who have been 
always careless of human affections and passions, and therefore always 
wrong in their calculations. The Italians required a patrician order for 
the stability of the commonwealth, a popular representation in order to 
preserve civil equality, and both for the attainment of national liberty. 
To these desirable arrangements were opposed the overbearing military 
forces, both French and Austrians—the absurd caprice of the Pari- 

_,sian legislators, wishing to introduce every where their new form of 
government, and the will of Bonaparte, the enemy of liberty, the friend 
of absolute power, the admirer of feudal nobility, and the hater of patri- 
cian aristocracy; nor must we forget the farther opposition raised by 
servile Italians, aping ultra-montane fashions, and infatuated with the 
mania of geometrical politics.” —Book viii. 


Now we would ask Mr. Botta, how was it possible with such 
formidable obstacles to realize his beautifully sketched plan of 
[talian union and emancipation? Was such a plan any thing 
more than the dream of a few imaginative and sanguine men, un- 
worthy of being mentioned in the history of a country, in a record 
of facts, not of wild conceptions? Botta often and justly compas- 
sionates the weakness of those Utopians, as he calls them, who 


* This excellent and accomplished nobleman died last August, in his native town of 
Reggio, regretted by all who knew him, 
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looked forward: to the time when a golden age of Arcadian sim- 
plicity would arise out of the chaos mto which. their country was 
transformed; but does he not expose himself to be classed among 
such dreamers, when he entertains his readers with a detail of 
those vague schemes,.of which, according to his.own demonstra- 
tion in other places, the execution was utterly hopeless?; What 
could Italy effect, divided, indolent, spiritless; and: betweem such 
colossal powers as France and Austria? Aind what did the mass, 
the immense majority of Italians know or care about patrician 
order, social equality, and popular representation, words of which 
few among them now understand the sense, even after thirty years 
political training? 

We are told indeed by our historian, that after the first shock 
of the French invasion had subsided, and when the probability 
that the Austrians would return became more distant, men of 
discernment began to consider what were the best means of op- 
posing the foreign military despotism by which they were threat- 
ened. Persons of influence im all ranks of society, churchmen 
and laymen, patricians and plebeians began to turn their thoughts 
towards the union and absolute independence of Italy, a brilliant 
phantom, of which, through ages of humiliation and impotence, 
the light has never entirely faded away.* The French called this 
party the black league, and our author says that 
“ they feared it more than they did the Austrians or the old royalists, 
This was not so much a formal association as a general sympathetic feel- 
ing, an universal impulse which had spread over the country, and in 
which individuals participated who were averse to republican ideas, men 
who disliked the French as well as the Austrians, but who all wished for 
the deliverance of Italy from foreign thraldom. The princes might have 
favoured this impulse had they been capable of appreciating it, but they 
unfortunately feared liberty more than they loved independence, while 
the people, on the other hand, loved the independence of their country 
more than political liberty.” —Book viii. 

This is up to the present day the secret of Italian politics. 

‘*Had there been a prince,” says Botta, “in character like Lorenzo, 
Castruccio, or Della Rovere, had he seconded the feelings of the 
people, had he unfurled a national banner to the winds, he might have 
fixed the fate of his country, and perhaps changed that of Europe. But 
Sardinia thought only of acquiring a small increase of French or Milan- 
ese territory, Genoa was bent on commercial interests; Venice was sunk 
in effeminate indolence, Rome was too ecclesiastical, Florence too selfish 
and self-contented, Naples looked only to an accession of territory in the 


* So late as May, 1814, when Napoleon was at Elba, a plan was submitted to him 
by a handful of Italians for re-establishing the Roman Empire, concerning which some 


curious details will be found in a book entitled La Vérité sur les Cent Jours, printed at 
Brussels in 1825. 
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marshes at the expense of the Pope; while Milan, a prey to foreigners 
and without a native prince, could only follow, but not commence a ge- 
neral movement.” 


In the tenth book, we have an exposition of the two modes of 
warfare, Austrian and French, old and new. 

“In little more than one year Bonaparte and Massena, from the 
western extremity of the Genoese territories, had conquered all the North 
of Italy, and penetrated triumphantly into the very heart of the Austrian 
territories. Cool intrepidity was the leading characteristic on the part 
of the Austrians, impetuous courage on that of the French; the former 
measured the country foot by foot, the latter overran it at once; the 
Austrian warfare was systematic ; they extended their lines so as to ad- 
vance on all points, whilst the French condensed themselves in order to 
break through the enemy and interrupt or disorder their communication. 
The Austrians marched with all their baggage and supplies along with 
them ; the French advanced unincumbered with any thing more than 
their arms and ammunition, thus moving far more rapidly than their an- 
tagonists. One great disadvantage to the Austrian generals arose from 
their usual parsimony in paying for intelligence, while Bonaparte la- 
vished money to obtain information from all quarters. The latter acted 
with almost perfect independence, and paid but little attention to the 
instructions of the Directory, while the Austrian commanders were bound 
by the plans and orders of the Council at Vienna, slow in deliberating 
and jealous of its authority. Bonaparte made several mistakes, which 
however he himself perceived and corrected with astonishing quickness 
and boldness ; while the blunders of the Austrian generals disheartened 
them on account of their heavy responsibility.” 

In the spring of 1797 Bonaparte had advanced to Clagenfurt, 
the Archduke Charles retiring before him, but the rear of the 
French was threatened by General Laudon, who had descended 
from the Tyrol, and advanced into the plains between the Adige 
and the Mincio. Bonaparte placed no confidence in the neu- 
trality of the Venetian republic, which he had provoked and in- 
sulted in every possible manner. ‘The levies from Croatia and 
Sclavonia threatened Trieste and the right wing of his army. 
Had not the Venetian Senate been so deficient in resolution, and 
the Emperor Francis in perseverance, Bonaparte would have 
been completely surrounded. But Venice clung to her neutral- 
ity, and Bonaparte, after having escaped the danger, never for- 
got his having placed himself, to a certain degree, in her power. 
The same circumstance happened between Prussia and France 
during the war of Austerlitz, when the former met with similar 
treatment for the part which she had played; for men of Bona- 
parte’s stamp never fail to visit their own errors upon those who 
are too cautious or too scrupulous to take advantage of them. 
On the 3ist March, 1797, he wrote to the archduke in terms of 
conciliation, with a well-timed eulogy of that prince’s distin- 
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guished merit, the consequence of which overtures was the agree- 
ment for a truce, which led to the famous treaty of Campo- 
Formio, where. Venice was rewarded for her neutrality by being 
made the peace-offering between the two parties. 

But we must now take a retrograde course, im order to ex- 
pose the arts by which Venice was led to become the sacrifice, 
and which are still more nefarious than the last finishing trans- 
action. The senators, through cautious selfishness, timid indo- 
lence, or whatever we choose to call it, had adopted from the 
beginning of the war a system of neutrality, and rejected all the 
invitations of the allies. The French themselves had praised this 
conduct, and in the language of the times had called the Venetian 
republic the Elder Sister of the French. But as their invading 
armies approached her territories, they discovered that Venice 
was but an aristocracy, and even complained of her having granted 
the rights of hospitality to the fugitive brother of Louis XVI. 
Some continental territories of the Venetian republic intervened 
between the German and Italian states of Austria, and when the 
Austrian General Beaulieu, driven from the Milanese, took a 
position on the Mincio, supported by the fortress of Mantua, 
Bonaparte, in order to expel him from it, began to make attacks 
on his right, threatening to cut off his communications with the 
Tyrol. With this view he entered the Venetian province of 
Brescia, and pushed his advance to the lake of Guarda. He 
himself suddenly entered the city of Brescia, and thence issued a 
proclamation, stating that the necessities of war obliged him to 
pass through these territories, but that he would conduct himself 
as a friend of the republic, and always respect the good under- 
standing which had so long subsisted betwixt it and France. 
The Austrian general, who had hitherto abstained from entering 
any town belonging to Venice, hearing of this encroachment of 
Bonaparte, which endangered his rear, sent some troops to take 
the fortress of Peschiera, which was guarded only by invalids. 
Thus one violation of neutrality led to another. Bonaparte, 
however, taking advantage of all circumstances, considered 
himself no longer bound to keep any measures, and from that 
moment French and Austrians forced their way through the 
country, took up their quarters, and occupied the towns, as they 
had before done in the states of Genoa. Bonaparte having 
passed the Mincio at Borghetto, and forced Beaulieu to retire to 
the ‘Tyrol, took and garrisoned Peschiera; afterwards by threats 
and violence he effected his entrance, on the Ist of June, into the 
important fortress of Verona, the principal city of the Venetian 
mainland. Meantime he informed the Directory that he con- 
tinued to threaten and complain, so that, to avoid greater evils, the 
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Venetians supplied with a good grace every thing he wanted for 
the army. 

* If your object,” he continues in the same letter, “is to draw five or 
six millions from Venice, I have furnished you expressly with this pre- 
tence for a rupture. You may ask them for that sum as an indemnity for 
the affair of Peschiera, and for the battle of Borghetto, which followed 
asa necessary consequence. But if you have ulterior views, I think 
it will be well to protract this argument, and wait for the favourable 
moment, for we must not quarrel with every body at once.” 


What follows throws a still stronger light on the merits of the 
case :— 


“ The truth,” says this honourable commander to his equally upright 
employers, “‘ the truth with regard to Pesehiera is, that Beaulieu shame- 


fully deceived the Venetians ; he asked a passage for fifty men, and when 
the soldiers were once in, they took possession of the place.” 


Accordingly, the Directory, upon the plea that Venice had al- 
lowed the Austrians to take possession of Peschiera, ordered their 
general to insist on the Senate giving up all the property, ships, 
and monies belonging to the enemies of France, and to levy con- 
‘tributions on the Venetian territories; in short, to treat this once 
flattered and admired republic precisely as he had treated the 
neutral states of Genoa and Tuscany. 

In the following campaign between the Austrian General 
Wurmser and Bonaparte, the unfortunate Venetian states expe- 
rienced all the horrid effects of their unprotected helpless con- 
dition. Both French and Imperialists, under the mask of friend- 
ship, plundered, burned, violated, and murdered, respecting neither 
age, sex, rank, nor condition. The delightful shores of the Guarda 
lake, the rich county of Verona, the populous banks of the Brenta 
were reduced to a wilderness. The towns were taken and retaken 
by the two armies; the Austrians plundered Sald and Villanova, 
they entered by force Brescia and Tasuan, Meantime the French 

‘ravaged the banks of the Adige, pillaged the towns of Villafranca, 
Arcole, Este, and Desenzano, carried off the cattle, burned the 
farms, and committed all sorts of abominations in private houses, 
monasteries and churches. Such was the conduct of the soldiery, 
while Bonaparte continued to levy contributions, and took for- 
cible possession of the citadels of Bergamo and Brescia, as he 
had done before at Peschiera and Verona. Finally, to the remon- 
strances of the senate through its ambassador, Quirini, at Paris, 
Rewbel, one of the Directors, answered by complaining “ that the 
Venetians did not like the French!”—book viii. 

Still these horrors might possibly admit of some palliation, 
and one might plead the impossibility of restraining the soldiers 
in the midst of an obstinate war in which two armies disputed 
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every inch of the ground betwixt them. The machinations, how- 
ever, which were coolly resorted to in order to excite revolt in the 
Venetian provinces against the senate, and thus to create a pre- 
tence for interfering and for effecting the final destruction of the 
republic, are very different, and admit of uo defence or apology. 
A revolutionary committee, composed of Italians of various 
states, and including several Frenchmen, was formed at Milan, if 
not by the desire, at least with the full knowledge of the French 
commanders, for the purpose of inciting the Venetian subjects to 
declare themselves independent. They succeeded at Brescia, 
Bergamo, and Crema, in which town the democrats, with the con- 
nivance and even support of the French military, already through 
a breach of neutrality stationed there, arrested the magistrates, 
lowered the Venetian ensigns, and proclaimed their independence. 

At this news the senators of Venice at last awoke from their 
torpor; they sent reinforcements to Verona, they gave full powers 
to Count degli Emilj, and others, to arm the peasantry already 
enraged by the outrages and dilapidations committed by the fo- 
reign soldiers. The French had a garrison in the castle of Ve- 
rona, and an open quarrel between their troops and the Venetian 
reinforcements became inevitable. The people sided with their 
old governors, and on the 17th April, 1797, a dreadful insurrec- 
tion broke out, so that all the French that were found in the 
streets were slain by the mob. A Capuchin monk stood in the 
square preaching a sermon on patriotism, in which he appealed 
to national feelings and, in the name of liberty, against the op- 
pression of foreign invaders. 

“* No alternative,” he exclaimed, “‘ now remained to the Italians, but 
to rise en masse against those insolent foreigners ; long patience and re- 
monstrances had proved useless, for, if they complained, they were taxed 
with rebellion, and if they remained silent, they were accused of conspi- 
racy. The aggressors had the insolence to accuse the Italians of trea- 
chery, and of carrying concealed weapons, as if it were not infinitely 
more base in the former to use fire-arms against the weak and the un- 
protected, than in the latter to resort to knives and daggers as the last 
resource of despair. Behold Genoa invaded in spite of ber long suffe- 
rance, Leghorn plundered against the rights of neutrality! Look at 
Bergamo, Brescia, and Crema, goaded on to sedition against our govern- 
ment. Now that the people of Verona had taken up arms to drive away 
the invaders, let them be prompt and resolute in action, thus setting a 
generous example to the rest of Italy. Only let the French be driven 


away, and no other barbarians will dare to tread on our soil. They 
shall all be put to flight,” &c. &ce.—book x. 


But this ebullition of popular fury could only lead to an unfor- 
tunate result. Victor and Kilmaine marched rapidly upon Ve- 
rona; the people fought desperately for several days, but were at 
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last overcome by gumbers and discipline. The French obtained 
entire possession of the place. ‘Then came all the horrors of 
retaliation. The city was laid under heavy contributions; the 
monti di pieta, the national property, and many private houses 
were plundered ; the Counts Emilj, Valenza, and Verita, the Ca- 
puchin orator, and others, were put to death; the country all 
around was pillaged and devastated. General Augereau himself 
remonstrated against these atrocities, but Bonaparte only an- 
swered by fresh abuse of the Venetian senate. Indeed he had 
already in the beginning of April, previous to the insurrection of 
Verona, made an offer at Sudenbourg to the Austrian plenipo- 
tentiaries of the best part of the Venetian territories as an indemni- 
fication for the loss of Lombardy. But why then, it will be asked, 
incite at the same time the provinces of Bergamo and Brescia to 
rebellion? ‘ Because the Austrian government would feel less 
repugnance at receiving them after they had revolted against their 
own ancient government, than in taking them from the senate, 
which had never given Austria any offence.” Similar principles 
induced Bonaparte shortly afterwards to subvert the Venetian 
aristocracy, and to establish there a municipal republic. After this 
was effected, he signified to the democrats, that in compliance 
with the treaty of Campo Formio, the French troops were to eva- 
cuate the Venetian territories, and he had the effrontery to tell 
d’Angelis, the commissioner at Verbna, who upbraided him for 
having sold them to Austria, that the malcontents might defend 
themselves if they chose. ‘ Restore us the arms thou hast taken 
from us, traitor, and we shall defend ourselves,” was the answer 
of d’Angelis. To his dupe Villetard, who had been the instru- 
ment of the revolution, believing, simple man, that the General 
would support the independence of Venice, and who now, ashamed 
of the part he had been acting, remonstrated in an indigngnt and 
energetic letter, Bonaparte very coolly answered, “ that. the 
French republic did not make war for the benefit of others, and 
was not bound to endanger its interests for the sake of a few mad 
partizans of an universal republic.” But why thus disunite the 
Venetians and destroy their ancient government, why should they 
be thus enfeebled, disgraced, plundered, disarmed, and left as it 
were bound hand and foot in the way of the Austrian armies? 
“« By the treaty of Campo Formio the French Republic consented 
that the Emperor of Germany should possess Venice.” What 
pitiful equivocation! 

Here our author is at variance with the French Count Daru, 
the author of the excellent History of Venice. The whole 
dispute, however, happens to turn upon the single question, 
whether Bonaparte or the Venetian senate first broke the neu- 
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trality by absolate hostilities? Daru states thaé the senate took 
hostile measures, that is to say measures of defence for their own 
capital, previous to Bonaparte’s threatening the subversion of 
the republic. Botta, on the contrary, says that it was in conse- 
= of Bonaparte’s threats to the Provveditor Foscarini at 

eschiera on the 31st May, 1796, that the senate assembled on 
the Ist June, and on the 2d carried into effect the said measures. 
** But how is it possible,” says the French critic triumphantly, 
“that the senate could in one day receive Foscarini’s communi- 
cations from Peschiera, which is thirty leagues distant? It is 
quite evident that they had hostile intentions against the French 
even before Bonaparte threatened them.” 

The facts, however, are as follows. Bonaparte took forcible 
possession of Brescia, a town belonging to Venice, and in conse- 
quence of this, Beaulieu suddenly seized Peschiera, which 
was soon retaken by the French, and it was there on the 21st of 
May, that Bonaparte complained to Foscarini of that fortress 
(Peschiera) having been occupied, and summarily demanded full 
power over Verona, the second city of the republic. Moreover, 
one of the pretences was that the Count de Lille (Louis X VIII.) 
had taken refuge in that city some time before, although the Ve- 
netian senate had ordered him away, in base compliance with the 
request of the Directory. Consequently the French were allowed 
to enter Verona and take possession of the fortifications, after 
which time the states of Venice were open to both French and 
Austrians, without any manifesto or proclamation either of war or 
friendship. Bonaparte next took possession of the castle of 
Bergamo. The Venetian senate then endeavoured at all events 
to save the capital, explaining, however, to Lallemand the French 
ambassador, the object of their preparations, which appeared. to 
satisfy not only that minister but the Directory, for he continued 
to hold his place at Venice till the final catastraphe of that re- 
public, which occurred a twelve-month after. 

That Bonaparte and the Directory had both cherished for a 
long while the plan of indemnifying Austria at the expense of 
Venice, there can be no doubt. His complaints were like those 
of the wolf in the fable, and it would be an insult to common 
sense to argue any farther on this point. ‘Though the Venetians 
were now sunk and debased, and had lost all their ancient spirit, 
still this affords no excuse for the treatment they met with. But 
even supposing the senate to have furnished a pretence for ag- 
gression, what palliation can be suggested for the manner in which 
the people were encouraged, and indeed obliged, to rise against 
their patricians, and adopt a democratic form of government, while 
at the same time they were given up to the absolute sway of Aus- 
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tria? ~The whole is such a compound of villainy, treachery, and 
subterfuge, that it is difficult to speak of it with common temper. 
It was a transaction disgraceful to all parties, but atrocious on 
the side of those who played with their words and promises as 
well as with the properties and lives of an unoffending and confid- 
ing people. 

Before the French left Venice they plundered the arsenal and 
the public stores, brought away some of the war-ships, sunk or 
broke up the others, burnt the Bucentaur for the sake of taking 


the gold out of it, and then left the city desolate to the wondering 
Austrians. 


** There was one senator, the well-known Pesaro, who had constantly, 
but in vain, warned his countrymen to distrust France, and who on the 
last day of the senate’s existence had, with tears in his eyes, exclaimed, 
‘I see now that all is over with my poor country; but to a brave man 
every land is a home!’” “This identical Pesaro,” adds Botta, “I grieve 
for his fame, now received the oaths of the Venetians in the character of 
Austrian commissioner.” 


The whole catastrophe is contained and amply detailed in the 
tenth and twelfth books of this history. 

We have laid some stress on this nefarious transaction, because 
it displays in no ordinary degree the policy of Bonaparte and 
the Directory. A similar system was pursued with regard to Ge- 
noa and Piedmont, which were both on terms of peace and 
friendship with France. After an insurrection in the Genoese 
capital openly excited by the French and their partisans, the 
government was modelled @ da Francaise, and a ransom paid 
to those beneficent protectors. As for Piedmont, its fate was 
protracted a little longer. Bonaparte was favourably inclined 
towards the house of Savoy; indeed he showed himself in general 
more lenient towards monarchs than republics; but after his 
departure from ‘Italy, the agents of the Birqeanss began to tor- 
ment the Piedmontese in every possible way. It is impossible 
to read patiently the long tale of insults, provocations and arti- 
fices with which they harassed that unfortunate country. It 
required all the religious endurance of King Charles Emanuel, 
and all the cool moderation of his minister Count Priocca, to 
bear with such treatment for two years, without resorting to some 
act of despair. Our historian is evidently au fait to the cabinet 
transactions of the court of Turin at that time, and his feelings 
are such as might be expected from a Piedmontese. It is enough 
to say, that while the French Directory called the King of Sardi- 
nia their friend, and retained possession of his principal fortresses,— 
while, moreover, their troops went and came through Piedmont, 
supplied at the expense of that country, the king being in fact 
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the humble subject of the French government,—the agents of the: 
latter allowed, if they did not encourage, parties of Piedmontese 
democrats to form, recruit and arm themselves in the territories 
of the Cisalpine and Genoese republics, and invade repeatedly 
the estates of their sovereign; moreover, when the leaders of these 
insurgents were taken, tried, and executed, the French agents 
disclaimed all connexion with them, and abandoned them to their 
fate; after which they denounced the king of Sardinia as an 
enemy to the republic, while Ginguené, the Parisian ambassador 
at Turin, demanded the liberation of all the prisoners. We’ 
must not forget the complaints of Priocca to the republican 
agent. 

“If we must indeed cease to be a power, if such is the will of Fate, 
let the French nation fulfil our destiny; but let us not thus be threat- 
ened, insulted and attacked by our own subjects; let us not see ourselves 
die slowly, and as it were by our own hands.” 

The whole of the fifteenth book is full of melancholy de- 
tails. The duplicity of the Directory,—the inexperience, the 
fears and credulity of Ginguené, —the strong judgment and dig- 
nified behaviour of the Piedmontese minister, under the ‘most 
critical circumstances,—the insolence of the French military, 
their intrigues, barefaced insults, and extortion,—the delusion of. 
their Italian partizans,—the unshaken fidelity of the -Piedmon- 
tese population to their government,—the sincerity and calm 
affliction of the king, the deplorable state of the country, — all 
these together form a picture of the deepest interest. And yet 
Ginguené* was an unwilling, and, in a great measure, an uncon- 


scious instrument of the Directorial duplicity. Thus, at least, 
Botta avers in his favour— 


“‘ Ginguené was a man of probity, not merely apparent, which might 
have been only hypocrisy, but of true, unaffected, and austere integrity ; 
his disposition was benevolent, and his most cherished philosophical 
tenets were those of genuine philanthropy. He was well versed in lite- 
rature ; for instead of the superficial smattering which is generally found 
among the frequentegs of gay society, he might boast of profound literary 
knowledge; indeed no good quality would have been wanting in his 
character, had he lived in less disastrous times, and in a less phrenzied 
age. But by these times he was deceived, like many other upright and 
sincere men, who looked on the mere outside of affairs without pene- 
trating substantially. Ginguené was a lover of genuine and virtuous 
liberty ; but he erred in placing its existence where it was not, and as, 
among other attributes, he had an ardent imagination, with great tenacity 
of opinion, he persisted in his error, mistaking obstinacy for laudable 
perseverance. He was sincere in his delusion, but this delusion made 
him act in a reprehensible manner towards the Piedmontese govern- 


* Author of the Literary History of Italy. 
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ment ; and I, who was his friend, and proud of his friendship, cannot, and 
will not, abstain from reporting his diplomatic conduct, not as.a friend, 
but a faithful historian. I can firmly say, however, that with the ex- 
ception of the Piedmontese embassy, Ginguené’s conduct was always 
such as to render him worthy of being ranked among the men who have 
done honour to our age.” 


Another of the French literati, M. Garat, was sent by the Di- 
rectory as ambassador to Ferdinand of Naples, with a view to 
keep him in check, partly by fair means and partly by threats. 
This deputy, a man of peaceful and mild disposition, was never- 
theless imbued with the Utopian reveries of that period, and 
unaffectedly believed that the revolutionary changes were to be 
universal, and to produce at last a sort of glorious and happy 
millennium. A man of this stamp was little adapted for the court 
of King Ferdinand and Queen Caroline. Accordingly, when in- 
troduced at their court, he spoke of peace and friendship as 
liberal boons of the Directory,—of independence and liberty as 
gifts which the French Republic had imparted to other nations 
amid the thunderbolts of conquest,—of that extreme moderation 
with which, of their own accord, they had placed boundaries to 
the valour of their soldiers,—he complimented King Ferdinand 
as an honourable and virtuous ruler, but stigmatized the English _ 
nation as slavish at home and tyrannical abroad. . France, of 
course, he described as free and happy within herself, lenient and 
considerate in her conduct towards others; the Republic was.all- 
powerful by the spirit of liberty—wise through lessons of adver- 
sity. He concluded at last by reading Ferdinand a lecture on 
philanthropy and the duties of sovereigns, especially those who, 
like him, were “ called to wield the sceptre over regions filled 
with the most stupendous phenomena of nature, and with the 
memories of the sages and the great of olden times.” Ferdinand, 
unacquainted with the language of Lyceums, listened in astonish- 
ment, and looked towards the conclusion of this rhapsody, as if 
happy to escape from the overwhelming eloquence of the repub- 
lican envoy. * 

At last the seeds sown by the Directory, and their agents, began 
to produce corresponding fruits;—all the Italian governments 
were overturned, the sovereigns exiled, the ancient republics de- 
stroyed, the pope a prisoner, and, in the beginning of 1799, the 
country was parcelled out into democracies. But the new go- 
vernments had no foundation—they were built on sand—and 
the tempest that broke out again from the North overturned them 
in one short season. By the campaign even of that year, 1799, 
the French were driven away from every part of Italy, and the 
tide of war was rolled back to the Var, and the frontiers of 
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France. Suwarrow reconquered Lombardy, Piedmont, and Tus- 
cany; and retook’ all the fortresses which had cost the French so 
much blood. * By the flattery of the Italians, Bonaparte had been 
styled “ Jupiter,’—now Suwarrow was nominated “ Cyrus.” 
Catholic archbishops received in their cathedrals the schismatic 
Russian warrior; and prints were distributed at Turin, in which 
Austria, Russia and ‘Turkey were impiously represented with 
the symbolic attributes of the Trinity. The confusion of the 
unfortunate Italians was extreme; beset and tormented by Aus- 
trians and French, Russians and Turks, besides insurgents from 
every quarter in the Peninsula, some shouting for the Emperor,’ 
some for the King, and others for Religion, the Pope, and the 
blessed Virgin, hunting down Jacobins, but all living at discretion 
in a land already exhausted by four years’ previous war and 
plunder, it is truly astonishing how the country could bear all 
this, without being reduced to a desert. 

But if the north of Italy was thus persecuted, affairs were, if 
possible, worse in the South. Naples surpassed, as it has al- 
ways done, the rest of the Peninsula in tragic horrors. The 
mournful events in that kingdom are well known ; they have been 
related by many authors; yet Botta has thrown upon his Narra- 
tive (Book XVIII.) a colour of novelty, by the dramatic style in 
which he has brought out that catastrophe. : 

Among the many striking episodes in that description is the 
death of the Italian General Lahoz, a man of tried valour and 
abilities, but of a restless intriguing character, who had been the’ 
friend of Laharpe and Latour, and one of the principal instru- 
ments in revolutionizing Italy. Afterwards, weary of the miseries 
that were inflicted on his country, indignant at the treaty of 
Campo Formio, and the despotism of the Dirvctiey; he took part 
against France. He was now heading the insurrectionary bands 
of the Adriatic provinces, in concert with the Austrians, against 
the French garrison of Ancona, and against his own former com- 
panions, when he was mortally wounded in a sortie by one of 
his own countrymen. He died at the Austrian head-quarters at 
Varano, protesting to the last his warm love for his country, 
which he had endeavoured to deliver from foreigners, by assisting 
the Austrians to drive away the French, as he had formerly aided 
the latter to expel the Austrians. But this was a rash and despe- 
rate resolution, dictated less by cool judgment than by rancour 
and disappointment. The sentiments of Lahoz, however, have’ 
been common to many of his countrymen, who, with their minds 
distracted by theories, and unassisted by principle, were tossed 
amid the stormy elements of discord, like sailors on a wreck, 
without compass or rudder, and did not discover their errors till 
it was too late. 
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From this chaos of disasters in Italy, our author leads us to the 
Venetian dependencies on the opposite coast of the Adriatic. 
There we find ourselves among acknowledged barbarians, whose 
deeds, however ferocious, are hardly more destructive than those 
of the civilized French and Italians. Ali Pacha, of horrible 
memory, availing himself of the downfal of the French power in 
Italy, led his wild barbarian hordes to drive the French out of the 
districts lately possessed by Venice on the coast of Epirus, of 
which the former had possessed themselves contrary to the rights 
of nations. Under the comntand of General Lasalcette, they had 
entrenched themselves at Nicopolis, having with them some 
Suliotes and Prevezans. The armed multitudes of Ali pene- 
trated, in spite of the most gallant opposition, into the French 
camp; and then a conflict or massacre began, which ended in 
the slaughter of most of the defenders. A detachment, which had 
been left at Preveza, being surprized by the Albanians, met with 
the same fate. Lasalcette, and a few of his companions, were 
taken to Ali’s camp. ‘There the orgies of cruelty, for which that 
monster was celebrated, began afresh. He gave orders that the 
Prevezans should be tortured in presence of the French prisoners, 
whom he obliged by threats and blows to assist in the work of 
scalping his murdered victims. The remaining population of 
the fated Preveza were carried to the island of Salagora, there 
to be butchered indiscriminately. The French prisoners were 
taken by land to Janina, and then by a long and inhospitable 
route, tormented all the way by merciless barbarians, they at last 
reached Constantinople, where their chiefs were shut up in the 
seven towers, while the subalterns and men were sent on board 
the gallies.— Botta, B. xvii. 

The eighteenth century closed with the battle of Marengo, 
which was followed by the peace of Lunéville, and the establish- 
ment of Bonaparte’s power over Italy. New methods were now 
adopted by the conqueror; every purpose had been fulfilled, and 
the current of affairs seemed to flow on smoothly and gently, 
with no farther bloodshed, and few measures of rigour; both vic- 
tors and vanquished were alike tired of sanguinary conflicts. ‘The 
French generals lived at the Italian capitals in princely style, 
caressed by the nobility, amid festivals, banquets, and aristocratic 
splendour. ‘The poor republicans were forgotten, or despised, 
and driven from place to place. The people were still oppressed 
by taxes and contributions, to support both the French military 
and their own ephemeral governments, to enrich generals, com- 
missaries, residents, and contractors. Yet at least “the peaceable 
and unoffending part of the community, with their properties, 
were comparatively safe and unmolested. 
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In drawing Bonaparte’s twofold character as a military and 
civil ruler, Botta has touched and retouched the portrait so often, 
as to render it almost a complete riddle. At the opening of 
the campaign in 1796, we find this extraordinary personage, by 
his neglect at Montenotte, endangering the whole fortunes of the 
French army; and the success of that day seems to have been 
entirely owing to the fate of a subordinate officer, Rampon. Yet 
a few pages after, Botta, describing his triumphal entrance into 
Milan, observes, that “ this young soldier of fortune, the youngest 
indeed of all the generals, and whose name a month before was 
hardly known to the world, soon proved his superiority, and as- 
sumed an ascendancy over them all, appearing rather like a com- 
manding officer among subalterns, than a leading character among 
persons of his own rank.”* Having passed this eulogium, how- 
ever, after praising Bonaparte’s sagacity, skill, and foresight, 
distinguishing him as a man who left no plan or undertaking 1m- 
perfect, our historian represents the same individual, a few days 
after, as perplexed, hesitating, and even pusillanimous at Castig- 
lione, where, if it had not been for Augereau’s presence of mind, 
he would have withdrawn to the Po, and thus forfeited the suc- 
cess of the campaign.+| Some pages further on, we find that 
he “ was not a man likely to be thwarted from his purpose 
by an untoward accident;” moreover, that “ his comprehensive 
mind and active disposition were such, that whilst occupied with 
enterprises of the greatest importance, he did not neglect at the 
same time any point of minor consequence.” At Lonato, on the 
contrary, he seemed to act almost at random, without any pre- 
concerted plan, and “ rather as if impelled by fortune, than ex- 
hibiting his sway over its caprices.” After the fight of Caldiero, 
he almost despaired of success, and wrote a most melancholy ac- 
count of his situation, yet “ although he had lost confidence, his 
judgment remained unclouded, and taking advantage of Austrian 
slowness, by a bold manceuvre and double passage of the Adige, 
he fell all at once on the enemy’s camp at Villanova, thus regain- 
ing his ascendancy. ‘This was the movement of a great master, 
than which history affords few instances. more splendid.” The 
manceuvre here mentioned led soon after to the celebrated battle 
of Arcola, which lasted three days, during which Bonaparte 
repeatedly, though hopelessly, endeavoured to force the passage 
of a bridge, each time sustaining a tremendous loss, although 
there were two other roads by which he might have overcome the 
difficulty, and he found himself at last thrown back almost alone 
into a marsh, from whence he was extricated by Belliard, with 


* Book vi. + Book viii. 
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the help of a Venetian soldier; nor was it till the third day that 
he effected his purpose by turning the position of the Austrians. 

These and other contradictory statements’ regarding Bona- 
parte’s military talents are sufficiently perplexing, nor is the diffi- 
culty cleared away by Mr. Botta’s truism, that “ error is the 
common attribute of man,” followed by his odd assertion, that 
* although Bonaparte has often erred in his military opera- 
tions, this need not detract from his character as one of the 
greatest captains that have appeared on the stage of the world.” 
Had Mr. B. confined himself to a statement of facts, successes 
and reverses, the reader would have tried to form his own opinion 
on the merits of that extraordinary man; but the historian, by at- 
tempting to sum up evidence and pronounce judgment, becomes 
so involved and enigmatical, that we are at last altogether con- 
fused and disappointed. 

Bonaparte’s military talents were, in truth, blended with a 
peevish obstinacy, which he mistook for firmness, and a wanton 
disregard of difficulties, proceeding in some degree from a defi- 
ciency in moral principle. The higher he rose in power the 
more intractable he became, and, through this stubbornness, he 
brought upon himself his final ruin. But at the period of these 
Italian campaigns his reputation was yet to make; he was not 
seated on a throne, nor had at his disposal the whole population 
of an empire; and he found himself obliged to husband his re- 
sources, and be cautious in his operations, while he was not 
above trying to repair the errors he committed, which he did 
generally with the fullest success. 

During his government as First Consul, we are told that he 


* exiled the turbulent promoters of outrage and faction, recalled the 
emigrants, restored order in the exchequer, enforced obedience to the 
laws both by the magistrates and people, established strict discipline in 
the army, encouraged literature and science, re-opened the University of 
Pavia, and appointed men of learning and character to be professors. He 
advised the Genoese, through his minister Dejean, to be guided by expe- 
rience ; to lay aside abstract theories, which often lead to dangerous re- 
sults and scatter the seeds of future revolutions. In less than a year 
after his return from Egypt, he had tranquillized France, reconquered 
Italy, and made treaties with all the continental powers of Europe.” 


But let us now consider how he acted in regard to the Italian 
Republic in particular, of which he had appointed himself presi- 
dent, although he resided at Paris, engrossed by vast designs, 
leaving the former country to rest under the management of the 
well-meaning, polite, but weak-minded Melzi, the vice-president. 


“* Literary and scientific men flourished, provided their characters 
were sufficiently pliable to become adulators. Whoever expressed him- 
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self with any freedom was either exiled, or safely lodged where he 
could no longer be heard. The Consulta of state, which had been insti- 
tuted for this particular object, being obsequiously obedient to the will of 
the chief, well knew how to impose silence on those who were too fond of 
giving their opinions to the public. This was proved in the instance of 
Ceroni, a young man of a lively and generous mind, who, on account of 
some lines which savoured of independence, was imprisoned, and after- 
wards banished. On the same occasion Teuillet, an officer of rank, and 
Cicognara found themselves implicated, along with several others, only 
for having praised Ceroni’s verses. This hint being understood by the 
other poets and /iterati, they had recourse to the most servile flatteries. 
Bonaparte continued to repeat, that it was high time to put some check 
to the licentiousness of the press, and in this he was right; but eventu- 
ally his proceedings checked altogether those authors who deserved en- 
couragement, as well as those who were censurable. Many publica- 
tions made their appearance at that period, but all were deficient in 
originality or energy, if we except some violent attacks on the English ; 
because abuse of that people formed a part of the general system of 
adulation. No writer seemed to rise above the crawling pace of syco- 
phant mediocrity, nor attempted novelty, for both the thoughts and style 
were borrowed from Parisian sources, and those none of the best—the 
most contemptible and senseless journals serving for models. As Presi- 
dent of the Italian Republic, Buonaparte found means to enlist eminent 
authors on his side, by gifts of money and of dignified stations. They 
were thus cajoled, lived in ease and luxury, and either became silent or 
flatterers like the others. Yet sometimes at their convivial meetings, or 
in splenetic moods, they did not scruple to divert themselves at the ex- 
pense of their Parisian president, who knew this and laughed at it, for 
he did not fear them. In short, the finances were prosperous, and the 
troops in good order; but literature was servile, and independence de- 
stroyed.” 

At last comes the imperial era of Napoleon’s life, with its 
gigantic aggressions, sweeping conscriptions, inquisitorial police, 
and military despotism. Italy failed not to supply all that was 
yet left, to her, in soldiers, money, arms, and—flattery. Under 
the Emperor’s influence, the surface of society was there perfectly 
tranquil, and therefore all was considered safe. Only the distant 
clang of arms now and then awakened the people to new doubts, 
new illusions, and fresh disappointments. After the peace of 
Tilsit every one seemed reconciled, or at least resigned, to that 
fate which seemed to them irrevocable. 

“ The world feared and idolized Napoleon ; even the most powerful 
princes set the example in this respect, and their people followed it. 
Even the trade of flattery was at an end, for eulogies and descriptions, 
however pompous, fell short of the reality. The poets of the age, with 
all their efforts, could not reach to such a height, but of course they 
styled him ‘ Jove;’ the priests metaphorized him as ‘ the arm of God;’ 
monarchs addressed him respectfully as brother and sire. Had his cha- 
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racter been truly great and generous, he would have checked this un- 
meaning adulation, but he seemed rather to delight in trying how far 
the baseness of man would go.” 


To this we may add, that the laws were duly administered, but 
that one individual was above them, who altered or suspended 
them at pleasure; that education was liberal, except in those 
points which touched the political system; that mendicity was 
abolished, but external commerce destroyed; that the harbours of 
Italy were deserted, while roads were opened, canals cut, and 
public buildings raised; that agriculture and manufactures were 
encouraged ; and lastly, that the division of the country was per- 
petuated by the unnatural junction of all western Italy, Tuscany, 
and even Rome, to the Sits empire, whilst the kingdoms of 
Italy and of Naples stood at the two opposite ends of the penin- 
sula, the humble satellites of France. 

If any proof were required that Napoleon’s policy, stern and 
unyielding like himself, was seldom impeded by considerations of 
humanity and mercy, we might quote the occurrences at Cres- 
pino, which we believe are not generally known, but which are 
recorded by other historians besides Botta.* The Commune 
of Crespino, situated near the mouths of the Po, not far from 
Rovigo, made one of the departments of Basso Po in the king- 
dom of Italy. During the war of 1805, when some Austrian 
troops, having crossed the Adige, advanced towards that quarter, 
the Crespanese rose in arms to welcome and to join them. The 
French having soon after driven back the Austrians, a terrible 
decree was issued by Napoleon against the ill-fated commune, in 
which it was declared that Crespino had ceased to make a part 
of the kingdom, or to be under the protection of its laws. More- 
over, the inhabitants were placed under the military controul of a 
Colonel of Gendarmes ; they were deprived of their civil rights; 
were sentenced to pay double taxes; and any offence was to be 
summarily punished by stripes. ‘This decree remained in force 
fora twelvemonth. At last, after repeated supplications from the 
inhabitants, which were supported by Eugene’s warm interces- 
sion, Napoleon answered, that “blood was required to expiate 
the guilt of the Crespinese. Therefore, let three or four of the 
principal inhabitants be shot in the public square, and by their 
deaths redeem the guilt of their countrymen.” Eugene’s huma- 
nity induced him to plead for a mitigation of the sentence ; at 
last he prevailed so far, that the number of victims was reduced 


* For example see the “‘ Storia dell’ Amministrazione del Regno d'Italia, durante il 
dominio Francese.” 8vo. Lugano. 1823. A work which is full of instructive parti- 


culars concerning the internal condition of Upper Italy during the dark period of the 
French empire. 
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to two, and these were accordingly executed at Crespino, to sa- 
tisfy Napoleon’s ideas of political justice. 

In book twenty-fourth, we have another horrid account, founded 
on the miseries of civilization when a people are forced into it at 
the bayonet’s point, as in the instance of Calabria. In 1810, 
that is to say after the French had had quiet possession of Naples 
for nearly four years, the southern provinces of the kingdom were 
still in a state of insurrection, and General Manhés was sent by 
Murat to subdue Calabria. Under his direction one-half of the 
inhabitants was armed against the other; he ordered that the dis- 
affected should be hunted down from all quarters, and thus suc- 
ceeded in exterminating them entirely. ‘Those who were taken died 
either in the unwholesome prisons or on the scaffold, or were torn 
to pieces by their enraged enemies. The mutilated limbs of the 
victims were scattered along the high road to Reggio; the banks 
of the river Crati were strewed with them, and the tower of Cat- 
trovillari was rendered for a long time uninhabitable by the effluvia 
from the heaps of bodies of those who had died in it. Among 
the victims were people of all classes, banditti and malefactors 
along with men of the most opposite stamp, who were conscien- 
tiously opposed to the foreign government, especially the mem- 
bers of that fraternity lately so much talked of under the name of 
the Carbonari, and whose leader, Capobianco, was put to death. 
The sect of the Carbonari was originally republican, and adverse 

both to the French court and to that of Sicily; but, at the epoch 

now alluded to, many members of this association had joined 
the partizans of the Bourbons for the common object of driving 
the French out of Calabria. 

Italy was at last tranquillized, or at least was silent; the din of 
war had rolled far away beyond the Alps, but the young con- 
scripts followed it to the north and the west, compelled to swell 
the ranks of the universal conqueror. Indeed, to estimate the 
losses of Italy in the murderous campaigns of the empire would 
be impossible: to Spain alone it sent thirty thousand men, of 
whom only nine thousand ever returned to it; besides, Naples for- 
warded to the same country ten thousand, of whom only eighteen 
hundred survived. Moreover, Genoa, Piedmont, Parma, Tus- 
cany, and Rome, all provinces of Italy, annexed to the French, 
had each their regiments in the French army; an Italian officer 
has lately estimated the number of Italian soldiers employed by 
Napoleon at one time in the Spanish and Russian wars at nearly 
two hundred thousand ! 

The twenty-fifth book is entirely occupied with the disputes on 
matters of church discipline betwixt Napoleon and his prisoner, 
Pope Pius VII. This book is curious, from the disclosures of the 
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petty artifices and secret vexations employed by the police to 
frighten an old man, left alone and deprived of his councillors, 
into concessions which his own conscience refused, while it dis- 
plays the invincible tenacity of the Roman See, with regard to 
what it considers its rights ; a tenacity which seems to increase by 
opposition, and marks the unchangeable spirit of that court. We 
must say, however, that Napoleon, professing to be a Catholic, 
acted with useless duplicity, severity and injustice to the Pope, 
at the same time that he showed weakness and indecision in his 
proceedings against so feeble an enemy. Such transactions are, 
in truth, unworthy of a great conqueror and great monarch; even 
Joseph and Leopold understood such matters better than he. 
The manner in which the Pope was smuggled away from Rome 
was highly discreditable to the French, and equally inglorious was 
the manner in which they contrived to remove him from his prison 
of Savona, and carried him to Fontainebleau, in June, 1812. 
Such were the fears of the police, that for fifteen days after Pius 
had left Savona, the civil authorities used to go regularly to the 
papal residence, as usual, as if to pay their respects to the pontiff ; 
the domestics laid out his table, and prepared the repast, appear- 
ing daily in the market to buy provisions, and the gensdarmes as- 
serted that they had seen his Holiness in his apartments, and 
walking in his garden. All this was done under the threat of their 
being sent to the dungeons of Fenestrelle, in case of indiscretion. 
A poor countryman, having stated that he had met his Holiness 
on the road to Novi, was called upon to retract the evidence of 
his own senses, which he did, vowing that he would never more 
utter even the name of the Pope. ‘The latter was already two 
hundred leagues off, while the good people of Savona believed 
him still amongst them. Such was the power of Bonaparte’s sys- 
tem of police. 

We now approach the downfal of this tremendous power, which 
weighed equally upon every individual from the Tagus to the Nie- 
men, and from the Baltic to the Straits of Messina. Whatever 
disappointments have attended that mighty revolution, whatever 
abuses have remained or crept in since that universal system of 
military despotism was overthrown, we cannot but rejoice in the 
providential triumph of Europe over one insolent and intolerable 
oppressor. The massive chains were then broken, and the shape- 
less ill-contrived fetters which have since been partially used to 
shackle various nations of Europe, cannot for a moment be com- 
pared either in pressure or strength to the former. Nations have 
at least been restored to their individuality; they can, and will in 
time determine what is best for their respective interests; nor can 
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any alliante oppose this so effectually as the will of one stern, 
all-powerful and relentless Ruler had done. 

In 1813, the reverses of the French in Germany having com- 
pélled them to retire beyond the Rhine, the Austrians found them- 
selves at liberty to direct part of their force against the kingdom 
of Italy. After alapse of several years, the Austrian eagle again 
showed itself on the well-known summits of the Noric Alps. 
Eugene, with an army of sixty thousand men, French and Italians, 
opposed for a time the Austrian forces, which, extending their line 
in a semicircle, threatened to turn his left by the Tyrol, and his 
right by Trieste. ‘The Viceroy was obliged to retire, evacuating 
first the Illyrian provinces, where the French were exceedingly 
disliked, and next the Venetian territories, where the unfortunate 
inhabitants hated both French and Austrians. The Italian army 
took its position on the Adige, but here new misfortunes awaited 
it. General Nugent, with a corps of auxiliaries, had landed near 
the mouths of the Po, and occupied Ferrara and the Romagna. 
Murat, on the other hand, having taken possession of the Roman 
States, entered into an alliance with Austria for the purpose of 
driving the French out of Italy. The Neapolitan soldiers, being 
told by Murat, that he had detached himself from Napoleon’s 
interests, followed their king cheerfully, although he himself was a 
Frenchman, and Napoleon’s brother-in-law; and they boasted 
before him in their usual style of exaggeration, that they would 
exterminate the French root and branch. Murat and his officers, 
in order to act their parts with due effect, were obliged to applaud 
these ebullitions of the Neapolitans, who, meanwhile, whether 
fighting for the French or against them, never dealt in a very 
friendly manner by the countries through which they passed. 
They fought, however, with some spirit, on the Taro, between 
Modena and Piacenza, forcing the passage of that river. At the 
same time, the English landed in Liguria, and took Genoa, while 
Eugene retired with his army to his remaining position of the 
Mincio, supported by the fortress of Mantua. The kingdom of 
Italy was fast approaching to its end. 

Meantime, the Italians were inundated with proclamations. 
Some promised independence; others held forth on the topics 
of religion and paternal government; Eugene spoke of fidelity to 
‘ Napoleon; Murat declaimed against foreign oppression; the 
Austrians invited the Italians to submit quietly. All this created 
a confusion, an uncertainty, a chaos of incoherent ideas and ex- 
pectations, which it is impossible adequately to describe. 

The news of the recent occurrences at Paris gave the finishing 
blow to the falling fortunes of Eugene and his army. The man 
against whom the whole of Europe was in arms, had at last abdi+ 
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cated; the Bourbons were restored to the throne, and the French 
troops which were with the Italian army had therefore changed 
masters. . Eugene himself, submitting to necessity, consented to 
their departure, and an agreement was made to that effect between 
the Viceroy and the Austrian Marshal Bellegarde. By the same 
truce, Venice, and the various fortresses dependent on that state, 
were delivered to the Austrians, and a suspension of hostilities 
agreed upon, while it was agreed that delegates from Milan should 
proceed to the allied Sovereigns, in order to stipulate regarding 
the future state of Lombardy. This was the memorable con- 
vention of Schiarino-Rizzino, near Mantua, which was signed on 
the 16th April, 1814, and proved the death-warrant to the king- 
dom of Italy. Thereafter, the Italian troops, deprived of French 
assistance, and hemmed in by enemies on every side, submitted 
to their fate; tumults against Eugene’s government broke out at 
Milan, upon which the Viceroy gave up Mantua to the Austrians, . 
and retired to Bavaria, the country of his consort. General Bel- 
legarde took possession of Venice and Milan in the name of the 
Emperor of Austria, and Genoa was afterwards given by the Con- 
gress of Vienna to the King of Sardinia. 


** Thus,” concludes our historian, “ Italy, after an eventful and 
bloody period of ten years, than which ten earthquakes and as many 
volcanoes would have been less fatal, resumed in appearance her former 
condition, Victor Emmanuel returned to Piedmont, Francis to Milan, 
Ferdinand to Tuscany, and Pius to Rome; Parma was transferred from 
the Bourbons to the House of Austria; Murat preserved, but for a short 
period, the crown of Naples; the old Italian republics were extinguished, 
for the ingenuity of the age discovered that legitimacy was a word with- 
out any plural number. Little San Marino alone was spared, perhaps 
in imitation of Bonaparte’s policy; for its smallness and poverty did not 
excite the cupidity of any. The governments of Francis, of Victor, of 
Ferdinand, and of Pius, were certainly neither harsh nor revengeful ; 
but they did not take into consideration the greatness of the change 
which vicissitudes so varied and so continuous had produced in the minds 
and hearts of men,—for though the change might be, as some as- 
serted, a moral disease, still it required a suitable treatment, Posterity 
will judge whether the evils which followed the restoration are to be 
considered the fault of the patients, or of those whose proper duty it was 
to have cured them.” 


Here then we begin to tread on fresh ground, which it will be 
the task of some future historian to explore. We shall follow our 
author’s example, and stop here, with an earnest wish that the 
perusal of this work, which, with all its melancholy details, has 
produced on us a most fascinating impression, may prove a source 
of useful instruction to the inhabitants of Italy, both for the pre- 
sent and future generations, as a beacon to warn them of the 
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dangers into which their fathers fell, should circumstances ever 
bring round’such another crisis in the destiny of the beautiful but 
tll now unfortunate Peninsula. 

We have not yet made any remark on Mr. Botta’s style, but in 
this respect we think he has made a successful attempt at reviving 
the lofty step and classical garb of the great Tuscan historians in 
the sixteenth century, of whom Guicciardini seems to have been 
his principal model. ‘To those whose taste has been early accus- 
tomed to the exotic phraseology and affected simplicity, from 
which even the best writers of the last century are not totally free, 
the sententious turn of Botta’s periods may appear bordering on 
pedantry; to us, who consider the Italian language as susceptible 
of the greatest variety of tone and measure even in prose, it is satis- 
factory to see historical narrative rescued from the familiar tone 
of the apologue, or of letter-writing. We cannot speak so favour- 
ably as to his choice of words, which has always proved a stum- 
bling-block to writers born in-the countries of dialects, who, in 
purity and freedom, seldom can equal the natives of Tuscany, or 
even of Rome. We have observed some trivial expressions, es- 
pecially when the author indulges in a humorous or satirical vein, 
and certain vulgarisms, little suited to the dignity of the subject. 
His fondness for long speeches, in which he makes his principal 
characters express their sentiments; is but little suited to the 
“ reading public” of the present day. But, on the other hand, he 
excels in the description of stirring events—of the bustle of the 
field, the alarms of a siege, the din and tumult of popular com- 
motions, the soul-harrowing calamities of the devoted inhabitants, 
—the victims of famine, pestilence, or the sword; in these he stands 
unrivalled. We might point out numberless passages of this kind ; 
for example, his account of the dreadful events at Naples in 1799, 
that of the siege of Genoa, in Book xix.—of the catastrophe of 
Preveza, the passage of St. Bernard by the French, and of the 
wars of Calabria and Sicily, in Books xxiv. and xxvi. 





MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


No. I. 


AUSTRIA. 


Tue celebrated orientalist M. von Hammer has recently published the first 
volume of his History of the Turkish Empire, which is to form six volumes 8vo. 
with Maps. This work is the fruit of thirty years research in nearly two hun- 
dred Turkish, Arabic, and Persian works, independently of those examined on 
this subject in almost every important library in Europe, amongst which M. 
von Hammer cites particularly the collections of Oxford and Cambridge. 


For a long time vain attempts were made to abolish the Bohemian language 
at Prague. As the Bohemians constitute the majority in their native country, 
the national language has triumphed, and the government has become con- 
vinced that it is lost labour to attempt abolishing the idiom of a whole king- 
dom. A theatre bas recently been opened for the performance of national 
pieces. 


In general, every village in Hungary has its schoolmaster, (vide Magda, Sta- 
tistique et Geographie de la Hongrie,) and it is very rare to meet with a Ca- 
tholic or Protestant peasant unable to read. After this we may be able to 
estimate the accuracy of a statement recently emitted by a high authority— 
the Edinburgh Review—that almost all the inhabitants of Hungary, Transyl- 
vania, and Croatia, can neither read nor write. Vide Revue Encycl. Mars, 
1827. 


A new edition of Eckhel’s Doctrina Nummorum Veterum has lately appeared 
at Vienna, in 8 vols., together with the hitherto inedited Addenda. 


The Lives of the principal Latin Poets of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth, and Eighteenth Centuries, with a metrical Translation of their best 
Poems, accompanied with the original Texts, and the necessary historical and 
mythological Notes, will speedily appear at Vienna, in $ vols. 


Beethoven, the celebrated composer, died at Vienna, on the 26th March. 


Lithographic Impressions of Select Drawings, by celebrated Masters of all the 
Schools, from the collection of the Archduke Charles, will speedily appear. 
This collection contains 14,000 original designs. The work will be published 
in livraisons, the number of which is not yet fixed. The early Numbers will 
contain the Schools of Italy and Germany, and the latter the Schools of France 
and the Netherlands. A Part will be published monthly. Each plate will be 
26 inches long by 18 broad. 
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BAVARIA. 


Tue education of the clergy has been at all times an object of solicitude with 
the German princes. It is more particularly during the fast half century, how- 
ever, that their chief attention has been directed to it, in order that the clergy 
might keep pace with the improvement of the people. The reforms effected in 
Austria under Maria Theresa and Joseph II. and even under the present Em- 
peror, are well known. It is chiefly in other parts of the south of Germany 
that ecclesiastical instruction has been organized on a large scale, and adapted 
to the moral and intellectual wants of the nineteenth century. It is in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, in Wirtemberg, and Bavaria where such a state of 
things has been established, and where its good effects are felt. The clergy in 
these countries, having become truly adapted to the wants of the nation, exert 
a salutary influence on all classes of society. The Catholic is the religion of 
the state, but all others are free; and all citizens, whatever their creed, are 
equally admissible to the same public functions and employments, and possess 
the same civil and political rights. The Articles of the Concordat concluded 
with the Pope are subordinate, in their application, to the fundamental law of 
the state, and particularly to the Edict on religious matters annexed to this law. 
On all these, and many other points, the excellent Manual of Ecclesiastical 
Law of M. Brendel, Public Professor of Ecclesiastical Law at the University 
of Wurzburgh, may be consulted. It is one of the most important works that 
has appeared in Germany in our days, and combats in a manner equally vic- 


torious, the doctrines of the Ultras, and the false opinions attempted to be cir- 
culated in Europe. 


The publication of the Kayserchronik, or Chronicle of the Emperors, is to take 
place immediately. It is an historical poem of the twelfth century, containing 
17,500 verses, and will be edited by Dr. Massmann, in 2 vols. 8vo. The first 
volume will contain the Text, with various Readings and Notes; the second 
will consist of a Dictionary, Historical Notes, Fac-Similes, &c. The editor 
also intends publishing, in parts, a Series of Documents on the Language and 
Literature of Germany during the Early and Middle Ages, collected — a 


voyage of two years devoted to visiting the libraries of Wolfenbiittel, Heidel- 
berg, Munich, Strasburgh, &c. 


Senefelder, the inventor of Lithography, has discovered a new mode of 
printing from paintings, which has all the qualities of those executed in oil. He 


has termed it Mosaic Printing, and it is remarkable for its beauty, lightness, 
and durability. 





DENMARK. 


Proressorn Moteec, First Secretary to the Royal Library of Copenhagen, in- 
tends publishing by subscription the oldest Danish Translation of the principal 
parts of the Historical Books of the Old Testament, from a MS. of the fifteenth 
century, in the Library of Tholl. 


On the 28th of January last, being the anniversary of the birth of the King, a 
Society was formed at Copenhagen for the purpose of encouraging the compo- 
sition and publication of literary and historical works of merit in the Danish 
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language, and for rewarding writers in these branches who deserve well of an 
enlightened public. 


Professor Rask, of Copenhagen, has lately returned from his travels im the 
East, after several years absence, devoted, on:the spot, to the study of the 
languages of the various. nations from the Caucasus to Hindostan:: He has 
presented a Memoir to the Scandinavian Literary Society of Copenhagen, in 
which he relates the results of his researches on the antiquity and authenticity 
of the language of the Zend, and of the Sacred Books written in that language. 
He proves that these books rest only on old and obscure traditions; that they 
are not even written in a dialect of the Sanscrit, but in a language which may 
prove a key to the Assyrian, and which holds a middle place between the San- 
scrit and the Scandinavian. 


FRANCE. 


Tue annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Paris, was held on April 30th, 
being the sixth since the institution of the Society. As usual, it was oc- 
cupied with reports relative to oriental literature. The works printed by 
order of the Society, during the past year, are the four following :—I. The Text 
of the Sanscrit drama of Sacontala, by M.Chezy.—II. The Poem of Nersés, 
on the taking of the city of Edessa in Armenia, revised by M. St. Martin.— 
IIT. A Georgian Vocabulary, by M. Klaproth. IV. The fourth and last Part 
of the Chinese Text of Meng-Tseu, by M. Stanislaus Jullien. M. Abel- 
Remusat, the reporter, afterwards noticed the various works on oriental 
literature, published during the same period in other parts of the world. M. 
Champollion. jun. then gave a sketch of the chief historical results of the 
Phonetic System, M. de Sacy read a memoir on some Arabic papyri, and on 
the writings of Hedjas, and M. Jullien read a novel, entitled the Two Orphans, 
translated from the Chinese. 


A new Journal, in the Arabic language, has been announced at Paris, under 
the editorship of M. Garcin de Tassy and M. Babinet; intended as a medium 
for diffusing the lights and civilization of Europe over the less-favoured regions 
of the East. 


According to an Ordonnance of the King, the Persian editions of Tabari, 
Ferdousi, &c. together with the principal Indian and Chinese Chronicles, are 
about to be published at the expense of the government. The editors of these 
works are to be taken from among the members of the Société Asiatique. 


A curious work, in the form of dialogue, is announced to appear at Paris, 
on the Manners of the Turks. The author, M. Paleologus, was born at Con- 
stantinople, of a Greek family, and having passed his youth in Turkey, has 
conceived the idea of depicting, in a series of dialogues, a view of the present 
state of Turkish manners. A specimen has been printed in Le Globe, from 
which we anticipate much pleasure and instruction on the appearance of the 
complete work. 


The important science of Statistics is receiving every day fresh accessions. 
Buchon’s Atlas des deux Ameriques; Bailleul’s Bibliomappe, which contains the 
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fundamental principles at Gadpasiy, Statistics, Chronology, and History ; the 
Marquis de Chabrol’s Tables Statistiques du Departement :de la Seine; and the 
Situation Progressive des forces de la France, by the Baron Charles Dupin, hold 
the first rank among the works suitable to the present period, when so much 
anxiety is evinced to have a perfect knowledge of the nations forming the great 
human family. These nations, so long divided and embittered against each 
other, begin at last to perceive, that their true interests are common tn them 
all; and that, in politics as in morals, the good or evil effected recoils upon the 
authors. . That nation which in its foreign policy and in its commercial rela- 
tions, employs its power and influence for the happiness of other nations, 
——e the system most adapted to render its own condition happy and flou- 
rishing. 


ee 


The third volume of the Recueil des Memoires de la Société de Geographie is 
in the Press. It entirely consists of the important work of M. Brugniére, on 


the Chains of the European Mountains, to which the Prize of the Society was 
awarded in 1826. 


The Society of Christian Morality held its annual Meeting at Paris, in Apri 
last. Great in its objects, although feeble in its resources, this Society has 
already deserved well of humanity. It was this Society that first awakened in 
France a sympathy for the oppressed Greeks: it was it that has diffused and 
deepened a detestation of the Slave Trade, and contributed to the improved 
legislative enactments on that subject; and every year its resources are in- 
creasing and its usefulness extending. The Duc de Broglie presided, and opened 
the meeting in a speech remarkable for its power and simplicity. 


M. de Ferussac, Editor of the Bulletin des Sciences, has just finished a work 
presenting the complete Statistics of all the Journals of the civilized world, from 


the Invention of Printing to 1826; including also the learned and. literary 
Societies of all parts of the globe. 


The study of the old Medical writers, for some past, has been much on the 
increase. Besides a collection of the Greek writers, begun in Leipzig in 1821, 
and which has already reached its sixteenth volume, a society in Paris has 
undertaken a similar enterprize, but embracing a wider range, as it not only 
includes the Greek and Latin writers, but also the Arabic, those classed under 
the denomination Latino-barbari, and a selection of the principal modern works 


which have been written in Latin; the whole to form a collection of one hun- 
dred volumes. 


_ M. Mignet, the celebrated author of the History of the French Revolution, 
is preparing a History of Henry [V. and his Times. 


We have read, with much pleasure, a series of articles ii a periodical work, 
Le Catholique, on ancient Arabic poetry, containing an interesting analysis of 
the Poems of Amrialkais, Tarafa, and Zohair. 


The scientific world has lately sustained an immense loss in M. de la Place, 
so long considered as at the head of modern science. The labours of this 
illustrious geometer, during his long and brilliant career, will no doubt soon 
meet with an historian. Did our limits permit, we should be happy to give 
copious extracts from the discourses pronounced at his funeral, characterising 
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his principal discoveries and the leading traits of his genius. It was observed, 
that during half a century the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences had beet 
enriched by his numerous and important contributions, containing all those 
remarkable inventions and applications of a fertile analysis which have so pro- 
digiously extended our knowledge of the planetary system, together with the 
doctrine of probabilities, so much indebted to his subtle genius. There also 
we find recorded, the great result of his indefatigable labours, the certainty 
of the Stability of the Solar System,—that last seal of Eternal Wisdom to its 
glorious work—a result, the noblest attainable by human intelligence. 


GREECE. 


Tue CuremMonripian War. 


Tuts war is mentioned in Atheneus. No other historian having alluded to it, 
the passage of Athenzus was perfectly incomprehensible, till Niebubr, in an 
Essay lately published on the subject, by a comparison of a passage of Teles, 
(a philosopher of the time of Plutarch, quoted in Stobzus,) has shown that this 
war between the Athenians and Macedonians received its name from Chre- 
monides, an Athenian, who, travelling into Egypt, received the command of 
the united fleets of Greece and Egypt from Ptolemy Evergetes. 


The Lyric Poems of Kalvos of Zante, and Christopulos of Kasteria in Ma- 
cedonia, have been printed together, at Paris, with a French Translation. Coray 
published, in 1826, the Oration of Lycurgus against Leocrates; with Notes, 
a French Translation, and a Dialogue prefixed mept ray ‘EAAnuxay cupapepiyrar 
St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, and Moral Tales, have also been recently trans- 
lated into Modern Greek; but the most important work in this infant litera- 
ture, lately published, is the translation into Modern Greek, by Professor Con- 
stantine Michael Kumas, (2 vols. 4to. Vienna, 1826,) of Riemer’s Greek and 
German Dictionary. 


A great number of Georgian and Armenian MSS. have been discovered in 
the Convent of Gaelaeth. Thama, one of the kings of Georgia, had sent 
thirty young men to Greece for the purpose of translating their most remark- 
able works, and it is hoped that among these MSS. may be found some of the 
celebrated treatises which have been lost. 


HANOVER, AND MINOR GERMAN STATES. 


Tue work of Decken, “ Ueber die Insel Helgoland, oder Heiligeland und 
ihre Bewohner,” (8vo. plates. Hanover, 1826,) is of some importance for the 
study of antiquity, It not only contains a description of the Island, and His- 
torical Notices on its Possessors at various times, (the Cimbrians, Frisians, 
Normans, Danes, and English,) but also extensive Essays on the Navigation of 
the Ancients (the Pheenicians and Carthaginians) in the Northern Seas, and on 
the traffic carried on by land through Germany with the Northern States. It 
also contains many researches on the old Germanic races, and on the worship 
of Nerthun, commonly, but erroneously, called Hertha, (vide Taciti German.) 
which was diffused among the Nuithonen (or fisher-people) inhabiting the 
Northern Coast of Germany. Heliogoland is regarded as the island described 
by Tacitus, and shown to have been a place of the worship of the idol Fosete. 
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Professor Trommel, of Carlsruhe intends publishing Fifty Plates to Virgil’s 
Eneid. In these he will give a reduced copy of the designs of the Duchess of 
Devonshire, representing the remarkable places described by Virgil. Many of 
the less important, however, he will replace by others of a more interesting 
description. The first Number (in 8vo. and small and large 4to.) has ap- 
peared, containing the Site of Troy, two Views of Carthage, Zakynthos, Scylla, 
and the Coast of Italy. 


The translation, by Guigniaut, of Creuzer’s Symbolik, one of the most re- 
markable works of the present day, is thus noticed by Bottiger in the preface 
to his late work, entitled Ideen zur Kunst-Mythologie, Sc. Dresden. 1826. 
“ M. Guigniaut, by his new and judicious arrangement of the Symbolik—by the 
elucidations which he has added to the end of the different volumes, and in 
which he has rejected a great part of the reflections of the German author—b 
the perspicuity of his style, a quality so indispensably requisite in the Frenc 
language—by the new matter with which he has enriched his translation, and 
particularly by the plates, engraved by Reveil—has rendered eminent service 
to archeology. His work is indispensable to all who are engaged in such 
studies.” 


The following is a list of the most interesting works on the Mythology of the 
Ancients, which have appeared since the publication of the last edition of 
Creuzer and the first volume of the translation by Guigniaut :— 


Bauer’s Symbolik und Mythologie des Alterthums. Stuttgard. 1824. 2 vols. 
Miinter’s Religion der Karthagen. Copenhagen. 1824. 4to. 

— Sendschreiben, &c., or Letter to Creuzer on some Sardic Idols. 
— Der Tempel, &c., or the Temple of the Celestial Goddess at Papphos. 
Schwenk’s Etimologisch und Mythologische Andeutungen. LElberfeld. 1823. 
Volker’s Mythologie der Japetischen Geschlecht. Giessen. 1824. : 
Welker, Ueber eine Kretensische Colonie in Theben, die Gaettin Europa und 

Kadmos der Konig. Bonn. 1824. 

———— Die schylische Trilogie und die Kabireweihe zu Lesbos. 
Ottfried Muller’s Prolegomenen. Gottingen. 1825, 


A German Translation of the Works of our celebrated Botanist, Mr. Robert 
Brown, has recently appeared at Smalcald, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


The Blatter fiir Literarische Unterhaltungen, Nos. XLIX. and L. bestow 
roper castigation on a work, the third edition of which was printed at Rome 
in 1825, entitled “ Notices respecting a Great but Invisible Conspiracy against 
the Christian Religion and the Monarchial Principle.” Philosophy, Protest- 
antism, the Illuminati, and German Literature are all utterly demolished by 
this production of some cloistered friar. 


A Review of Klaproth’s Supplement to the Dictionnaire Chinois-Latin of 
Father Basil de Glemona (published by De Guignes in 1813) appeared in the 
Erganzungsblatter to the Hallische Litteratur Zeitung for 1826. 


The first idea of annual meetings of men cultivating the same arts and 
sciences appears to have arisen and been carried into execution in Switzerland. 
In that country, naturalists, musicians, philanthropists, &c. meet annually, for 
the purpose of exchanging their ideas, and strengthening the friendly ties that 
may have already been formed; thus supplying the want of a great capital, 
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which in some other countries becomes the centre of civilization.. Within these 
few years the example of Switzerland has been followed: by Germany in this 
respect, as her medical men and naturalists have deeply felt the utility of such 
meetings in a country divided like theirs into so many small states, which are 
not always in the best union among themselves. The first meeting was held at 
Dresden in September last: about 120 members were present from Saxony, 
Prussia, and the smaller German states; but there were none present from 
Austria. Many interesting papers were read on this occasion, but we shall 
only mention such as have a general interest. Professor Treviranus read a 
memoir on the insect found in the wild fig in Upper Italy. M. Carus com- 
municated his discovery of the circulation of the blood in insects. Professor 
Cretschmar, of Frankfort, gave an account of the animals from North Africa, 
sent to the Frankfort Museum by the celebrated traveller Riippel, such as the 
Fenneck (Megalottis), already known from an engraving in Denham and Clap- 
perton’s Travels, and which appears to be of the canine species, the breed of 
which is very common in Africa, where it inhabits the caverns. M. Riippel 
has also sent the skull of a male Camelopard. This skull is remarkable for dis- 
playing the base of three horns, one of which is placed in the middle, thus re- 
calling the discussions respecting the doubtful existence of the Unicorn, M. 
Wilbrand presented to the assembly an exposition of his new system of respira- 
tion; and M, Weber some observations on the medicinal leech, particularly 
with reference to its propagation. Presents were also made to the Society of 
many objects of natural history. Many of the smaller Societies of Germany 
having proposed to publish their Memoirs and Transactions collectively in one 
work, the proposition was agreed to by the assembly, which will correspond 
with M. Nees von Esenbeck, for the purpose of having them printed in the 
Acta Nature Curiosorum, or published separately. 


HOLLAND AND THE NETHERLANDS. 


Tue Advocate Ryke, of Brussels, has printed his Prize Essay on the State of 
Legislation and the Law Courts in the eastern parts of the Netherlands, before 
the invasion of the French, and on the changes introduced by them in these 
departments during their government. 


The third volume of the Memoirs of the Second Class of the Netherlands’ 
Institute, contains, among others, an Essay on the Influence which the Litera- 
ture of Italy, Spain, and Germany, has had on the Language and Literature of 
the Low Countries, from the commencement of the fifteenth century to the 
present time. 


The Belgic Almanack, published by Tarlier of Brussels, contains many 
beautiful poetical pieces, by Ed. Smits, Strassart, Reiffenberg, &c. 


Tollens, a merchant of Rotterdam, is the favorite poet of the Dutch people. 
His poems are in every one’s hands. The last edition, although published at 


a very high price, had 10,000 subscribers. His last poem, Nova Zembla, is 
one of his best. 


The celebrated Dutch Naturalist, Dr. Blume, has lately arrived in Europe, 
after a residence in Java of nine years. He has brought with him an immense 
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collection of objects of natural history, and intends publishing an extensive 
work on the Botany of the Dutch East India Possessions. As precursory te 
this work he published at Batavia, a View of the Vegetable Singhen of Java, 
in Fifteen Parts. 


A Conversations Lexikon is about to be published at Brussels, in the French 


language, on the principles of the Leipzig work, with the approbation of the 
government, 


The Third Class, (for History, Philosophy, and Ancient Literatare,) of the 
Royal Institute of the Netherlands, has offered a prize of 300 florins, for the 
best reply to the question—({in the German, Dutch, English, or Latin lan- 
guages, }—“ How has the philosophical spirit of the Greeks displayed itself in thew 
language and mythology, and how far does the study of these tend to a true and 
sound philosophy ?” 


ITALY. 


AT a recent meeting of the Academy of the Georgofili, at Florence, Dr. Guishi 
read an interesting memoir on the progeny of applying the principle of free- 
dom adopted in the profession of the liberal arts, to some others, and particu- 
larly to the profession of the law. A memoir was also read on the necessity of 
giving females an education suited to their condition, and conformable to the 
diffusion of knowledge. 


Visconti has published, at Rome, an “ Apercu sur l’Origine et les Antiquités 
de Rome pour servir d’explication au Panorama de Ja tour de Capitole,” with 
@ map. , 


While Vaccination is reprobated at Rome as an innovation, under the-in- 
dulgence-dispensing sway of Leo XII. its progress in the formerly benighted 
Ragusa affords matter of congratulation, and is a remarkable event, as indica- 
tive of the spirit of the respective governments. 


Professor Ciampi, the learned Translator of Pausanias, has shown, in a small 
tract, that the Canary Islands were known to the Florentine and Genoese 
navigators so early as the year 1341. 


The Miniatures from the Vatican Codex of Virgil, by Santi Bartoli, are 


denied all truth and accuracy by Rumohr, in his Italienische Forschungen, 
lately published at Berlin. 


Professor Brocchi, so well known by his nomerous works in Geology and 
Conchology, and who was employed for five years in travelling through Africa, 
at the charge of the Pacha of Egypt, as director of a company of European 


miners, has died, just as he was on the point of returning to Europe with the 
result of his various researches. 


Volta, one of the most distinguished names in modern science, and director 
of the philosophical faculty of the University of Pavia, died recently at Como, 
in the eighty-second year of his age. 
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A New Edition of Forcellini’s Latin Lexicon, in 4 vols. 4to. with very con- 
siderable additions, is announced for publication at Padua. 


Professor Seyffarth, of Leipzig, who is now at Naples, deciphered, durin 
his three months’ stay at Rome, a great number of Egyptian Antiquities, found 
in the Vatican, the Capitol, the Propaganda, and the Villa Albani. Besides 
the thirteen Roman Obelisks, he examined the statues and papyri in Rome. 
The latter are chiefly historical, and relate to the History of Egypt, from 
Meno down to the Romans. Professor Seyffarth found the Old and New 
Testaments in the Sesitic dialect, the Pentateuch in the Memphitic dialect, 
the Acts of the Council of Nice in Coptic, together with a Mexican MS. in 
Hieroglyphics, with the Mexican Zodiac, thus leaving no longer any doubt 
as to the connexion of Mexico with Egypt, in ancient times, and confirming 
the harmony of their mythological systems. 


POLAND. 


Ir is estimated that Russia has gained, by the successive dismemberments of 
Poland, a population of 17,680,000 native Poles, and 5,330,000 Germans and 
Jews. To meet the wants of this vast population, we are surprised to perceive 
that there are only fifteen Journals, eight of which are published at Warsaw, 
and the other seven in the different cities of the kingdom. 

Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia, contain only a-population of 1,600,000 
inhabitants, of whom only 200,000 are Germans, and yet for these Germans 
there are fourteen Journals in their native language, while nearly eighteen 
millions of Poles, inhabiting so many different provinces, have no more than 
fifteen Journals. For the Livonians and Esthonians, there are four Journals. 


A French Translation of the Talmud is preparing at Warsaw, by a Society 
of learned Israelites, accompanied with a comparison of the Jerusalem and 
Babylonian Talmuds, and a running Commentary. 


M. Berggren, formerly Clergyman to the Swedish Embassy at Constantinople, 
printed in 1824-5, at Warsaw, a Collection of all the Notices contained in the 
Turkish Historians relative to the History of Poland. 


A German Journal has just appeared at Warsaw, entitled “ Polish Miscel- 
lanies.” 


PRUSSIA. 


On the 18th and 19th of April, the Fiftieth Anniversary of his professorship 
was celebrated by Dr. Niemeyer, Chancellor of the University of Halle, with 
the universal attendance of the professors and city authorities. A full account 
of the festivities, &c. is contained in the Hallische Litteratur Zeitung. On this 
occasion His Majesty, the King of Prussi1, has complied with a long-expressed 
wish of Dr. Niemeyer and the University, by devoting 40,000 dollars to the 
erection of a new Building to be attached to the University. 
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Professor Niebuhr, of Bonn, has very handsomely made a present to the 
Director Lindemann, of Zittau, of all his apparatus for the elucidation of the. 
grammarian Sosipater Charisius, which he had himself, for the most part, copied 
at Naples, from the only existing Codex. This improved Charisius will form 
one of the first volumes of the collection of Latin Grammarians, shortly to be 
published by Hartmann, of Leipzig, under the editorship of M. Lindemann. 

M. Niebuhr is at present engaged in editing a New Edition of the Byzantine 
Historians. 


The Royal Academy of Berlin has celebrated the memory of Frederick IT. 
by an extraordinary sitting, which took place in January last. Professor Lich- 
tenstein read a Report, by M. Alexander de Humboldt, on the Travels of 
Ehrenberg and Hemprich in Egypt, Dongola, Syria, Arabia, and the western 
part of Abyssinia, which these travellers traversed in pursuit of objects of 
Natural History, during the years 1820 to 1825. 


Dr. Hoffmann, of Breslau, intends’ publishing a Literary History of Silesia, 
and for that purpose has called on all the Silesian Literati for contributions to 
aid him in his work. 


A work is announced to appear at Leipzig, entitled “ Annals of the Periodi- 
cal Literature of Germany, including also the principal Foreign Journals.” 


A new Journal, devoted to Jurisprudence, Philology, and the History and 
Philosophy of Ancient Greece, was lately announced to appear at Bonn, under 
the title of Rheinisches Musaeum. The celebrated Niebuhr, author of the Ro- 


man History, and Messrs. Boeckh, and Hasse, are named among the contri- 
butors. 


The Berlin Gazette, edited by M. Spener, and which has 11,000 subscribers, 
has been sold, with the steam engine, to Dr. Spiker, the well-known traveller 
in England, for 11,000 rix-dollars. 


Dr. Fichte, of Saarbruck, in Rhenish Prussia, is about to publish a Life of 


his father, the celebrated Philosopher, availing himself of his correspondence 
both published and in MS. 


Professor Ritter, of Berlin, intends publishing a History of Philosophy, in 
6 or 8 vols., of which the first volume will appear in 1828. 


The original Text of the Annals of Tabari, is one of the most ancient, 
copious, and elaborate historical works in Arabic Literature. The work of 
Abulfeda, which is generally used in the study of oriental history, is merely an 
extract, in the early periods, of Tabari. A distinction, however, must be made 
between the Arabic Text of Tabari, and the Persian and Turkish Translations, 
which have been made at a more recent period, and bear a different character. 
MSS. of the Arabic Text are extremely rare; the Royal Library of Berlin 
possesses one in four large volumes, commencing at the period of the Caliphat 
of Aboubekr. This MS. belonged formerly to the Library of the Atabak 
Togrulbeg, at Mosul, in the sixth century of the Hegira; itis very ancient, and 
presents a very good text. Professor Kosegarten, of the Oriental Chair at 
Greifswald, proposes to publish an edition from this MS. and the first volume 
will appear in the course of the present year. 
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Much excitement has | vailed in Germany respecting a new Literary 
Journal, recentl cunaneaditten Berlin, by a Sosiety of the most eminent 
Literati. The French “ Journal des Savans” has been taken for a model, and 
only works of first-rate importance are noticed. To each review the writer's 
name is attached. .A Number is ore every three days; or a Part, of ten 
sheets, monthly. The Society is divided into three classes; the first embraces 
Philosophy, Theology, Law, and Political Economy; the second is for the 
Physical Sciences, Mathematics, and Medicine; and the third devoted to 
History and the Fine Arts. 


RUSSIA. 


Amonc the new works announced in Russia as about to appear, are “ Letters 
by a Naval Officer,” (Bronewski,) who was a long time with the Russian fleet in 
the Mediterranean, under Vice-Admiral Siniavine: also a collection of the 
Poems of Alexander Puschkin, and the Poetic Hours of a countryman, Feodor 
Slaipuchekine. This poet, a serf of the Countess Orloff, had sent his poems 
to the Imperial Family and the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh, from 
whom he received many letters of encomium, and a gold medal with the in- 
scription “ For services rendered to the Russian language.” That the poet, 
however, who is also an accomplished painter, at the same time received his 


Sreedom—that peculiar gift which Heaven bestows on every human being—is 
not stated, 


The blind poet, Koslow, has received 2000 rubles from the Emperor Nicholas, 


and a ring from the Empress, for his translation of Lord Byron’s Bride of 
Abydos. 


Dr. Bergmann has published a Fifth Part of his Magazine for Russian His- 
tory and Statistics, which contains an account of the plundering of a Russian 
caravan proceeding to Bucharest, in 1806. 


The following German periodicals for 1827, are prohibited from entering the 
Russian dominions :—The Morgenblatt; Zeitung fiir die Elegante Welt; Ber- 
liner Freimiithige und Gesellschafter; Abendzeitung; Miscellen; Lesefriichte, 
and Eos ; respectively published at Stuttgart, Dresden, Jena, Hamburgh, and 
Munich. 


The Twelfth Volume of the late Karamsin’s History of Russia, will speedily 


appear, continued to the reigns of Minin and Poscharsky; to which will be 
added an Alpabetical Index to the whole work. 


Many valuable contributions to modern oriental literature are noticed in a 
letter of Professor Frahn, of St. Petersburgh, to Dr. Rosenmiiller, of Leipzig, in 
a late Number of the Leipzig Literatur Zeitung; such as Abulghasi Behadir 
Cham Historia Mongolorum et Tatarorum, nunc primum Tataricé edita auto- 
ritate et munif. Com. Nic. de Romanzoff ;—Numophylacium Univ. Cas. Lit. 
Casanensis Orientale, delineavit F. Erdmann, Casani, 1826, &c. 


The University Library of St. Petersburgh consists of 60,000 volumes ; and 
that of Moscow, since the burning, contains already 34,000 volumes, The 
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rich anatomical cabinet, which the deceased Emperor Alexander purchased of 
the privy counsellor, Professor Loder, for 10,000 rubles, belongs now to the 
University of Moscow. Through the exertions of Prince Galitzin, an Econo- 
mical Society and a School for the Education of future Agriculturists have 
been ope established at Moscow. The branches of instruction are the fol- 
lowing :—The Russian language, arithmetic, geography, statistics, rural archi- 
tecture, surveying, book-keeping, agricultural chemistry, botany, the physiol 

of plants, the management of woods and forests, technology, i eae 
veterinary art. The course lasts five years. The Society publishes.a Yaunal in 
the Russian language, which has already accomplished much good. 


The Museum in Moscow, which has been newly rebuilt, now consists of four 
saloons. It is much indebted to the Imperial Society of Naturalists, instituted 
in 1805, which’ maintains a traveller in Brazil for the objects of the So- 
ciety. The Chemical Laboratory is, perhaps, the richest of all the collections. 
Among others are seen 360 models of various chrystals, formed in wax, pre- 
sented by the Apothecary Schulz. The Physical Cabinet reckons upwards of 
$00 instruments and different apparatus, although, after the destruction of the 
city, hardly 100 remained. The Cabinet of Coins has also been re-formed. 
In 1817 it contained about 5000 of various descriptions, and since that time 
it has been much increased. 


The Sclavonic tribes may be divided into two classes, those of the west and 
those of the north. The first includes the Russians and Russniaks, the Bul- 
garians, the Servians, the Dalmatians, Bosnians, Esclavonians, Croats, and 
western Hungarians. The branches forming the second, are the Bohemians, 
the Moravians, the Slowaks, and the Vaudois of Lusace and Poland. Each 
language and dialect has its peculiar a¢cent. The sound of the Servian in 
poetry and music may be compared to that_of the violin; that of the ancient 
Selavonian to the organ; the Polish to the guitar, &c. &c. The present Rus- 
sian language possesses advantages not enjoyed x many others, expressing all 
ideas in a clear, precise, and natural manner, without tiresome repetitions, and 
is susceptible, from its richness, of great energy and elevation of expression. 
The Servian has more affinity with the Russian than with the Bohemian or 
Polish ; the merit of its poetry may be estimated from the translations of popu- 
lar songs by Goethe, Grimm, Talvi, and others. The Polish language, generally 
considered as very harsh, does not deserve such a reproach, particularly when 
heard from the lips of a Polish lady. Its grammatical construction is admira- 
ble, and numerous writers, during the last three centuries, have proved what 
eminence it is capable of attaining. 


The Pharmaceutical School of St. Petersburgh, which has existed since 1822, 
has recently, thanks to the generous patronage of the Minister of the Interior, 
been endowed with a botanical garden, which will soon rival the finest and 
most complete of the kind in Europe. It was planned by F. Fischer, one of 
the greatest botanists in Russia, who is now director, and is the same who 
arranged the fine garden at Varinka, in the neighbourhood of Moscow, The 
garden at St. Petersburgh already reckons upwards of 11,000 species and 
80,000 single plants. 


M. Simeon Melutinowitsch, now residing at Leipzig, has published there an 
Epic Poem, in the Servian dialect, (in 4 vols.) on the Insurrection in Servia 
under Czerny George and Milosch, 
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Professor Boldrew, of Moscow, published, in 1824, a Chrestomathia Ara- 
bica, and has since published one in Persian, in 2 vols. 


M. J.J. Schmidt, of St. Petersburgh, announces to appear shortly, a History 
and Picture of Buddhism, in 2 vols. 


The richest Cabinet of Oriental Coins in Europe, is, perhaps, that of Count 
Romanzow, at St. Petersburgh, of which Professor Fraehn has lately completed 
a Catalogue. It contains, besides many other remarkable coins, a complete 
collection of all the coins of the hordes of the Golden Chersonese, of the Abas- 
sides, of the Caliphs of the House of Ommeja, of the Edris of Morocco, of the 
Tabarides of Khorsasan, of the Samanides of Bucharia, the Princes of the 
House of Tulun in Egypt, the Baiden, the Chans of Tartary, the successors of 
Timur, the Sophis of Persia, the Princes of Djagatai, the Moguls, the Sultans 
of Turkey, the Kings of Georgia, and many others. 


The study of the Oriental languages has recently met with much encourage- 
ment from the Russian government. With this view the Emperor Alexander 
founded mauy institutions, of which MM. Fraehn and Adelung are among the 
chief ornaments. In these schools interpreters are educated, who prove of 
vast use in the important diplomatic relations of Russia with the East. 


SAXONY. 


Duxe Bernarn’s (of Saxe Weimar) Journal and Letters during his travels and 
residence in America, will be published shortly, with permission. 


Died at his house near Leipzig, on the 16th December, M. Siegfried August 
Mahlmann, Privy Counsellor of his Majesty the King of Saxony, and Knight 
of the Order of St. Wladimir. He was distinguished not only as a gifted poet, 
but also for his active usefulness to the public in various respects. He was a 
long time editor of the Journal for the Fashionable World. 


In a too brief notice in the Leipzig Musik. Zeitung, No. IT. the authority of 
M. Wilke, teacher‘of the destend- deals at Berlin, is quoted, to show, that the 
sounds of the vowels and the notes of the harpsichord may be made audible to 
the deaf and dumb, and so afford a means of more distinct utterance, as well 
as enable them to play on that instrument. 


Christ. Kruse, Professor of History, and author of a much esteemed and 
truly classical work, “‘ The Historical Atlas,” died in Leipzig, on the 4th Jan. 
1827. 


SWEDEN. 


Baron von Wortterstapt’s two Essays, which have stood the test of experi- 
ence, on the prudential measures to be used for preventing the spread of Con- 
tagious Disorders at Sea, (printed in Swedish in 1820,) and on the Yellow 
Fever of the West Indies, (printed in 1825,) will be shortly translated, and 
published in the languages of the principal commercial states of Europe. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


Dr. Suter, Professor of Greek and Latin in the University of Bern, and 
author of the Flora Helvetica, died on the 26th Feb. in the. 60th year of his age. 


After long debates in a sitting of the Great Council of Lucern, on the 28th 
and 29th of Dec. last, it was decided by a majority of voices, to permit the 
reformed worship in that city. 


The work entitled Collectio Inscriptionum Selectorum Latinorum Amplissima, 
by Professor Orell, of Zurich, is just sent to press. It contains 5,000 Inscrip- 
tions on Stone, and will only cost 30s. 


In the 22 Cantons of the Swiss Confederacy, there are 120 cloisters, (59 for 
Monks and 61 for Nuns,) and 7 hospitals for Capuchins. 


Henry Pestalozzi, the author of a New System of Education, died at New- 
hoff, near Bragg, in Switzerland, on the 17th February. He was born at 
Zurich, on the 12th January, 1745. One of his most popular works is Lienhard 
und Gertrud, a species of moral romance which has been translated into 
almost all languages. 


WIRTEMBERG. 


Tue Fine Arts recently possessed two temples, consecrated to their service, at’ 
Stuttgard; one at the house of the celebrated Sculptor Danneker, and the other 
at that of the Brothers Boisséree, whose museum has been lately purchased by 
the King of Bavaria, and now adorns his capital. The chief works of Dan- 
neker are a colossal statue of Schiller, the group of Love and Pysche, a very 
fine Ariadne, now at Frankfort, a Hebe, and a Christ, whose head, in particular, 
does infinite credit to the artist ; the height of the statue is eight feet, the right 
hand is extended towards Heaven, while the left reposes on the breast. This 
fine production is now at St. Petersburgh. 

The Museum of MM. Boisséree contains above 200 Paintings, by German 
artists, anterior to Albert Durer, among whom Van Eyck, Schoreel, and Hemm- 
ling, are particularly distinguished. In these pictures there are no traces of 
the imitation of antiquity. They all represent religious subjects, and were in- 
tended for altar-pieces. The colouring has an astonishing magnificence and 
brilliancy. They have the same effect on the spectator, as the aspect of a gothic. 
church, when filled with devout and silent worshippers. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed on Messrs. Boissérée, for having col- 
lected and saved these fine works from destruction, at the time when the Revo- 
lution threatened the ancient city of Cologne. Lithographic impressions of 
these pictures are now in course of publication, and form one of the most 
splendid works of modern art. The Fifteenth Number has just been published. 


_ The Tiibingische Literatur-Blatt, for 1827, commences with an Essay en- 
titled “ Walter Scott and his Times.” 
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ou de tolérer les Jesuites. 8vo. Paris. - 9s. 
212. De Barante, Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne, de la Maison de Valois, 1364— 
1477. Tom. XL. 2% partie, XII. et Xi. (et dernier.) Svol. 8vo. Paris, 
il. 4s. 
213. Atlas. 8 livraisons, 8vo. $l. 
214. Heeren, Manuel de |’Histoire Ancienne, traduite par Thurot. Seconde édition. 
8vo. Paris. 12s. 
215. Cailliaud, Voyage a. Méroé, au Fleuve Blanc, au dela de Fazogql, dans le Midi da 
Royaume de Sennar, &c. Tom. III. 8vo. Paris, 13s. 
216. Masselin, Dictionnaire Universel des Geographies Physique, Historique, et Poli- 
tique, du Monde Ancien, du Moyen Age, et des Tems Modernes. _ 8vo. Paris. 
11. 11s. 6d. 
217. Ribotteau, L’Anti-Montlosier, ou les Jesuites defendus, justifiés, et vengés des 
attaques de leurs Ennemis. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 
218. Dictionnaire Geographique Universel, &c., par une Société de Geographes. Tom. 
III. Seconde Partie. 8vo. Paris. 12s. 
Repertoire Universel, Historique, Biographique, des Femmes célébres, mortes ou 
vivanies. 4 vol. 8vo. Paris. I. 8s. 
Collection de Mémoires relatifs 4 Histoire de France, jusqu’au XIIle Siécle, par 
Guizot. ‘Tom. XXVIII. 8vo. 
221. ————— jusqu’au commencement du 
—— Siécle, par Petitgt. Tom. LII. Seconde partie (et derniére.) 8vo. 
aris. Qs, 
222. —— ——________________ jusqu’a la Paix de Paris en 
1763, par Petitot et Moumerqué. Tom. LV. et LVL. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris. 18s. 
223. Guizot, Histoire de Ja Revolution de Angleterre. Tom. IT. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 6d. 
224. Michaud, Histoire des'Croisades. Tom. IV. 4éme édition. ,8vo. Paris. 12s. 
225. — Hippolyte, Essai Historique sur la Republique de San Marino. 8vo. 
aris. 7s, 
226. Mémoires de G. J. Ouvrard, sur sa vie et ses diverses opérations financiéres. 
Tom. III. 8vo. 9s. 


227. Vico, Principes de la Philosophie de l’Histoire, traduits de la Sciensa Nuova, par 
Michelet. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 6d. 

228. Timkovski, Voyage a Peking, a travers la Mongolie, en 1820 et 1821, trad. du 
Rasse; publié avec des Corrections et des Notes par Klaproth. 2 vol. 8vo. 
avec Atlas in 4to. Paris. 11. 16s. 
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229. Malte Brim, Dictionnaire Géographique portatif. @vol.t6mo. Paris. 13s. 
230. Desmichels, Histoire Générale du Moyen Age. Tom. L. 8v0. Paris. 10s. 6d. 


231. —— Histoire de la Revolution Frangaise. Tom. VII. et VIII. 8vo. Paris. 
il. 1s, 

232. Le Comte de Saint Aulaite, Histoire de la Fronde. 3 vol. 8vo. Paris, 11.11s. 6d. 

233. D’Asfeld, Haslam-Ghérai, Sultan de Crimée, ou Voyages et Souvenirs du Duc de 
Richelieu. 12mo,. Paris. 68. 

234. Cottu, Considérations sar la mise em accusation des Ministres. 8vo. Paris. 3s. 6d. 

235. Histoire Générale des Voyages, ou Nouvelle Collection des Relations de Voyages 

par Mer et par Terre. Tom. VIE. VILL IX. 8vo. Paris, each 10s. 6d. 

236. De la Sicile et de ses Fapports avec l'Angleterre a l'epoque de la Constitution de 
1812. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

237. Dulaure, Histoire physique, civile, et morale des Environs de Paris. Tom. VI. 
lere partie. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 6d. 

238. Ancelot, Six Mois en Russie, Lettres écrites en 1826, 4 ’epoque du Couronnement 
de l’Empereur Nicolas.. 8vo, Paris, 10s. 6d. 

- Thibaudeau, Histoire Générale de Napoléon Bonaparte. Tom. I. et Tom. IV. 
2vol. 8Svo. Paris. 1s. 18: 

Collection des Chroni Nationales Francaises. Par Buchon, XVIIIe livrai- 
son. Monstrelet. Tom, 1X.et XV. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris. 18s, 

. Les Btats de Blois, Scenes Historiques, Decembre, 1588. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 6d. 

Bzron Fain, Manuscrit de 1822, contenant le précis des événemens de cette 
année, 2 vol. 8vo, Paris, 1l.-18. 

Biographie Universelle, Ancienne et Moderne. Tom. XLVII. et XLVIII.. 
2 vol. 8vo. 11 4s 

. Collection de Meilicures Dissertations, Notices et Traités eee relatifs a 
Histoire de France. Livraison1V. @ vol. 8vo. Paris. 

. Biegraphie Universelle et Portative des cuntemporains. Livraisone 3 XV.—XXIII, 
8vo. Paris. each, 3s. 6d. 

Baron Charles Dupin, Situation Progressive des forces productives de la France 
depuis 1814. 8vo. Paris. 3s. 

cnr. Voyage de laGréce. 2de édition. 6 vol. 8vo. Paris, 3I. 12s. 

M Autographes de M. le Prince de Montbarey. Toor. ILL (et dernier.) 
8vo. Paris. 10s. 6d. 

Foy, Histoire de Ja Guerre de la Peninsule sous Napoléon. 4vol, Svo. Et 
atlas. Paris. i. 10s. 

. Rengger et Longchamp, Essai Historique sur la Revolution du Paraguay, et le 
Gouvernement Dictatorial de Docteur Francia. 8vo. Paris. 10s, 6d. 

. Histoire de Hainaut, par Jacques de Guyse. Trad. en Frangais avec le texte Latin. 
Tom. II. 8vo. Paris. 138. 6d. 

. Guerres des Vendéens et des Chouans contre la Republique Frangaise. “Tom. V. 
et VI. 2vol. 8vo. Paris, 18s. 

. Mémoires du Venitien, J. Casanova de Seingalt, extraits de ses Manuscrits ori- 
ginaux publiées en Allemagne. Tom. VIE. 12mo. Paris. 5s. 

Pecchio, Lettres Historiques-et Politiques sur le Portugal, &c. 8vo. Puris. 9s. 
. Chabot, Eneyclopédie Monastique, ou Histoire des Monastéres, Congrégations 
Religieuses, et Couvens, qui ont existé en France. 8voi Paris. 19s. 
Beauvais, Dictionnaire Historique, ou Biographie Universelle Classique. Livraison 
8ve. Paris, 8s. 

- Beausset, Mémoires Aneedotiques sur |’Interieur du Palais, et sur: queliyees évé- 
nemens de PEmpite, depuis 1805 jusqu’ au tr Mai, 1814, pour servir & 
PHistoire-de Napoléon. 2 veh 8vo. is. il. 1s. 

. Erinnerungen eines Legioniirs, oder Nacbricliten von oe — der Deutschen 
Legion des Kénigs von England. 8vo. Hanover. 

259. Atti e Dissertazioni del” Accademia Romana d’ Areheologia (Vol. TIT.) 4to 
Roma. con 12. tav. 

260. Tagebucl: einer Reise dure Griechenland und Albanien von einen Deutschen in 
En, glischen Diensten. 8vo. Berlins 9s, 

261. Oluse, Abb. Corso storico dell’ antica Grecia, 18mo. Miluno. @ vol. .4s. 

262. Maximilien, Printz, de Wied, Recueil de planches coloriées d’\nimavx du Brésil 
10e liv. fol. Weimar. 15s. 
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263. nes es Lneeaneny Ratiaen und Charaktergemalde von Londen und 
adrid. 8vo. i 
264. Niebuhr, Prof. Rémisehe Genchichee. 2te Ausg. — gid wens 
265. Langner, D. Charakterafige und Mannigfaltigkieter. 8vo. 1 48. 
266. Homang Dr. Handbuch aur Erliuterung der biblischen Gesehichte und Gee- 
graphie. 12mo, ips. 1827. 3s. 
267. Monumenta Germaniz Historica, inde ab anno Christi 500, usque ad anoum 1500, 
auspiciis societatis aperiendis fontibus Rerum Germanicarum medii aevi. Edid. 
G.H. Dertz. Tom. I. fol. Hanover. 1826. 3i. 6s. Fine paper, 51. 
268. Von Hammer, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, aus Hi 
Archiven. ler Bd. von 1300-2453, mit/Karte. 8vo, Pest. 
. Schreiber, Traditions populaires dw Rhin, de la Forét Noire, de la Vallée du Necher, 
de la Moselle. et du Taunus, avec estampes. Svo. Heidelberg. 10s. 
. Humbold, A. Bericht wher die Naturbistorischen Reisen der Herren Elirenbesg 
und Hemprieh durch Agypten, &e. 1890-1825. 4to. Berlin. 
. Lettere sul Roma e Napali. 18mo. Milano. 3s. 
. Lancé, Letera Sopra uno Scarabeo Fenicio-Egizio e pid monumenti Egiziani. 4to. 
Vapoli. 
. Letterg sul Venizia. 18mo, Milano. 3s. Gd. 
. Berlin, wie es ist. vo. Leips. 5s. 
. Casanova, Memoires écrits pat luieméme, Edition originale, tom. E, & Il, Byo. 
Leipz. 16s. 


. Seyffarthi, P., Rudimenta Hieroglyphices, c. 36. tab. lithog. 4to. Lips, 2t. 12s. 6d. 

. Heine, H. Reisebilder, 2Thh. 8vo. Al 

. Lanzetti, Cabrino Fondulo, frammento dela Sto: : Lambarda sul finire del Secolo 
XIV. e il principiaredel XLV. @vol. 18mo. Milano, 9s. 

. Sidons Die verienigten Staaten von Nordamerika. @ Bde. 8vo. Stuttgardt. 
12s. 

. Wachsmuth, Dr. W., Hellenische Alterthamskunde aus dem Gesichtspunkte des 
Staats. 8vo. ir. Bd. ir. Abthl. Halle. 1820. 9%. 

. Heller, Leben und die Werke Albrecht Diiters. @ Bde. 8vo, Bamberg. 

. Sopra i moderni falsificatori di Medaglie Greche antiche nei tre metalli, nelio spazio 
di pochianni.. 4to. Firense. 


. Wielands Leben, neu bearbeitet von J. G. Graber. 2 Thi. &vo. Leipzig. 16s. 


. Fuss. P. Antiquitatis Romane compendio lectionum suarum in usum enarrate. 
8vo. Leodii. 12s, 


285. Geografia Moderna, 10 vol. 8vo. Lisboa. 


POETRY, DRAMA, &e. 


286. Deap-Arnavd, Thomas Morus, ou le Divorce de Henri VIII. Tragédie en 5 actes. 
Svo. Paris. 4s. 6d. 

287. Duval, Le Tasse, Drame Historique en 5 aetes et'en prose. §vo. Paris. 6s. 

288. Léonard, Lk Pathousiaste, Comédie en trois actes et en vers. Svo. Paris. 3s. 

289. Arago et Anicet, La fille du Portier, Drame en trvis actes, 8vo. Paris. 2s. 6d. 

290. D’Epagny, L’ Homme Habile, ov Tout pour Parvenir, Comédie en cing actes et 
em vers, Svo. Paris. 6s 

291. Mme. Amable Tastu, Poesies. 18mo. Paris, 7s. 6d. 

292. Maury, Espagne Poetique ; Choix de Poesies Castillanes depuis Charles V. jusqu'a 
nos jours. @tom. $vo. Paris. 1l. 1s. 

293. Les Soirées de Neuill » Esquisses dramatiques et historiques, publiées par M. de 
Fongeray. 8vo. ris, 98. 

294 Jouy, Julien dans les Gaules, Tragédie en 5 actes. Svo, Paris. 4s, 6d. 

295. Picard et Empis, Lambert Simnel, ou le Mavnequin politique, Comédie en 5 actes 
eten prose. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 

296. Constant Berrier, Frangeise de Rimini, Tragédie en Sactes. 8vo, Pari, 6s 

297. Casimir Delavigne, Sept Messéniennes Nouvelles, Svo, Paris 12s. 

298, Guiraud, Virginie, Tragédie, en 5 actes et en vers. Svo. Paris. 6s. 

299. Vanderburch, Le Barbier de Paris, drame, en 3 actes. 8vo, Paris. 2s. 6d. 


300. Vinend @t Sagity Loe ‘Tela: Quatiares Comtaip 9" eaten et un peeets Sve. 
aris. 63. : 
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301. — di alcuni Cinofilj Vicentini e di altri illustri Italiani in lode dei cani. .8vo. 
enesia. 8s. | 

302. Roselli, Il tempo carme, improvviso. .8vo. Venezia. 1s. 

803. Manzoni Tragedie, 5e Edizione. 12mo. Pisa. 5s. 

‘304. Ciampi, Monumenti d’un Manoscritto autografo di Messer G. Boccacci, illustrati. 
8vo. Firense. con 2 tab, 

305. Martinéz de Ja Rosa, Obras poeticas. Tom. I. 8vo. Par. 9s. ; 

306. Convito di:Dante Alighieri ridotto a lezione migliore. 8vo. Milano. Bella edi- 
zione di soli 60 esemplari, col ritratto di Dante. 

1807. Niccolini, Antonio Foscarini, Tragedia. _ 8vo. Firenze. 

308. Moreno, Leonida, Tragedia. 8vo. Genova. 

.309. Parnasso Italiano, Daute, Petrarca, Ariosto e Tasso compiuta in un volume, ornato 
di 4 ritratti secondo Raff. Morghens. 8vo. Lipsie. 11. 1s. 

$10. Clansen, der Luftballon, ein Schan, Lust und Thranenspiel. 8vo. Leipzig. 

311. Manzoni, Opere poetiche, con prefazione di Géthe. | 8vo. 6s. 

312. Haug, Spiele der Laune und des Witzes in Epigrammen. 8vo. Tubingen. 4s. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


313. Vandervelde, Romans Historiques, traduits de l’allemand par Loéve-Veimars, tom. 
V.aXIL. 8vol.i2mo. Paris. 11. 16s. , 

‘314. Lamothe Langon, La Cour d’un Prince Regnant, ou les Deux Maitresses. 4 vol. 
12mo, Paris. 18s. 

315. Loyac, Aventures de la famille d’Olonne ou Ja bonne et la mauvaise compagnie. 
4vol.12mo, Paris. 18s. 

316. Jouy, Cécile, ou les Passions. 5 vol.i2mo. Paris. i. 1s. 

317. Gallois, La Caravane dramatique, ou les Virtuoses aventuriers. 3 vol. 12mo. 

E Paris. 13s. 6d. 

318. Mme. d’Ordre, Les Suisses sous Rodolphe de Hapsbourg, roman historique. 6 vol. 
12mo. Paris. 11. 4s, 

319. Mme. Lattimore Clarke, Olesia, ou la Pologne. 4 vol. 12mo, Paris. 18s. 

320. Cervantes, Obras escogidas. Nueva edicion, clasica, abregiada, e illustrada con 
notas. 10 vol. 32mo. 

$21. Laun, Die Schéne Nonnenmillerin. Roman. 8vo.’ Berlin. 6s. 

32%. Castello di Trezzo, novella Storica. 8vo, Milano. . 4s. 6d. 

323. Lamotte-fouqué, Baronin, Valerie die Sinnesénderung un der Weitnachtsbaum. 
8vo. Berlin. 

324. Schopenhauer, Gabriele; ein Roman. 3 thi. 8vo. Leipzig. 11. 5s. 

325. Vergiss mein nicht, eine Sammlung von Erzahlungen. 8vo. Leipzig. 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
PHILOLOGY, &c. 


326. Barbier, Dictionnaire des Anonymes et Pseudonymes, Seconde édition, tom. IV. 
et dernier. 8vo. Paris, 15s. 
327. Noel et Carpentier, Nouveau Dictionnaire des origines, inventions, et decouvertes 
dans les Arts, les Sciences, la Geographie, le Commerce, l’Agriculture, &c. 
2 vol. 8vo. Paris. 11. 10s. 
«$28. Repertoire de la Littérature Ancienne et Moderne, contenant le Lycée de Laharpe. 
&c. &c. Tom. XXI. XXVI. 8vo. Paris. each 10s. ' 
329. Encyclopédie portative, 17me livraison. Tableau historique des Littératures 
anciennes et modernes, &c. par Turles. 32mo. Paris. 5s. a . 
350. Correspondance de Fénélon, archevéque de Cambrai, publiée pour la premiére fois, 
sur les Manuscrits originaux, et la plipart inedits, Tom. I. Il. III.  8vo. 
Paris. 11. 7s. 
331. Jouy, L’Hermite en Provence, on Observations sur les Mceurs et les Usages Fran- 
gais, au Commencement du XI. Siécle, Tom. VIII. et XI. in 12mo. Paris. . 11s. 
332. Comte Daru, Notions Statistiques sur la Librairie, pour servir 4 la discussion des 
lois sur la Presse. 4to. Paris. 6s. a 
$33. "7 Méthode pour étudier la langue Grecque Moderne, Seconde édition. 8vo. 
aris. 6s. 
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334. Rizo, Cours de Littérature Grecque Moderne donné 4 Genéve, publié par Hum- 

bert. 8vo. Genéve. 8s, 

335. CEuvres de Rabelais, accompagnées des notes explicatives du Texte, et précedées 
d’une notice. 5 vol. 32mo. Paris. 11. 1s. 

336. Encyclopédie Moderne, ou Dictionnaire abrégé des Sciences, des Lettres, et des 
Arts, tom. X. 8vo. Paris. 13s. 6d. 

337. Gavres —_ de. M. de Chateaubriand, Livraisons VII. et VIII. 4 vol. 8vo. 

aris. 2l, 2s 

338. Vaucher, Traité de la Syntaxe Latine. 8vo. Gendve.. 108, 644 

339. Noel et Stoeber, Legons Allemandes de Littérature et de Morale,.ou Recueil en 
prose et en vers des plus beaux morceaux de la Littérature allemande. /3_vol. 
8vo, Paris. Al. 4s. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


340. Aéschylos, von H. Voss, zuem Theil von Joh. H, Voss, 8vo, Hidelerg, 12s. 
Vellum Paper, 16s. 

$41. go Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum. - Vol. I. fasc. primus et secundus; fol: 

erolini. 

$42. Pruefer, De Greci atque Latina Declinatione questiones critice fasc. primus: 
8vo. Lips. 4s. 6d. 

343. Isocratis Punegyricus. Cum Mori suisque annotationibus edid. Guil. Dindorfius. 
8vo. Lips. 2s. 6d. 

344. Sophoclis Electra edidit F. H. Bothe. 8vo, Lips. 1896. 2s. 


345. ——_—— Ajax ——-——-——_-—-_ 8 vo._ Lips. 1826. 2s. 
346. Sophoclis Tragedie ed. F. H. Bothe, vol. I. Ajax, Electra, CEdipus Rex. 8vo. 
Lipsie. 6s. 


347. Quinctiliani, M. Fabii, de Institutione Oratoria, libri XII. cura Liinemann, 2 vol, 
8vo. Hannov. 1826. 5s. 

348. Oberleitner, D. Chrestomathia Syriaca una cum GI. Syriaco-Latino. 8vo. Vienne. 

349. Fuss, J. D., Antiquitates Romane, compendio legtleciinn suaruin in usum enarrate, 
8vo. Leodii, 1826. 16s. 

350. Salustii, C. C. » que exstant cur. F. D. Gerlach. Vol, II. pars ima. 4to. ‘Basil. 12s. 

351. Sophocles Tragedien von Thudichum. ir.Thl. 8vo. Darmstadt. 9s, 

352. Heyse, D., Questiones Herodotex, pars 1. 8vo. Berolini. 2s. 6d. 

353. Rosen, F., Radices Sanscrite. 8vo. Berolini. 12s, 

354. Athenses, ex recens, Dindorfii. Vol. 1.—III. 8vo. Lips. 21. 2s. 

355. Thiersch, Acta Philologicorum Monacensium. Tom. ITI. fasc. 4, 8vo, Monachii, 

556. Pezzi, Tentativo per ritardare !’estinzione dell’ eloquenza in Italia, 8vo. Milano. 
2s. 6d. 

357. Bartoli, Frasologia Italiana, ossia raccolta de 20,000 frasi e niodi di dire. 8vo, 
Milano. 


358. Monti, Appendice alla Proposta di alcuni correzioni ed aggiunte al Vocabolario 
della Crusca. 8vo. Milano. 8s. 

359. Leopardi, Discorso in proposito di una orazione Greca di G. G. Retoni. 8vo. 
Milano. 

560. Novus Thesaurus Latine Lingue Prosodiacus, cura F. Lindemann. 8vo. Tom. I. 
A—I. Lipsie, 1827. 

361. Jacobs, Lectiones Stobenses ad Gaisfordii editionem Florilegii. 8vo. Jena. 5s. 

36%. Heyse von, Theor. pract. Deutsche Gramatik fir Lehrer und zum Selbstunterrichs. 
8vo. Hannover. 12s. 

363. Luciani Dialogi Mortuorum, a Lehmann. 8vo. Lips. 4s. 

364. Oberleitner, A., Chrestomathia Syriaca. Vol. I. Bvoe Vien. 1826. 25s. 

365. Quintilianus a Lineman. Pars I. et II. 8vo. Hannover. 16s. 

366. Aristophanis Ecclesiazuse. Ex recens. Dindorfii. 8vo, Lips. 1826. 2s. 6d. 

367. Splitz, Rivista grannies te — libri usciti in luce nel Regno Lombardo nell’ anno Sco- 
lastico 1826. 8vo. 

368. Thucydidis de Bello Pes ein Libri viii. ed. F. Poppo. Pars II. vol. 2. 
Thucydidis, liber ii. et i 8vo. Lips. 12s. 

369. Eberhard, Maas und Gruber, Versuch einer allgem. teutschen Synonimik. Bd. 
I. 11. A—F. 8vo. Halle. 18s, 
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370, Kircher, Latein-deutsch und deotech-latein Schulewiivterbuch. @ Thi. 8vo. 


Leipzig. 10s. 

$71. Miser ee carminum que supersunt. Edid. Dr. N. Bachins. 8vo. 

ips. 1826. 2s. 6d. 

$72. Ciceronis, M. T., de Republica libri, ab A. Majo rep., textum denud recognovit, 
fragmenta pridem cognita et Somnium Scipionis ad Codd. MSS. et edd. vett. 
fidem corr. et ind. auxit Moiér; acced. F. Crewseri annot. 8vo. Francofurti. 
il. 4s. 

373. Ciceronis, M. T., Opera, wne volumine comprehensa. Ex recens..Ernestii stud, 

ed. C. PF. A. Nobbe. Edit. stereotypa, 4to. Lips. 9. 10s. 

874, Von , Sémuitiiche Werke, lezter Hand von ihm selbst besorgt. 
Thl. 1—5. 18mo, Stuttgart. Price of the complete‘edition in 40 volumes, 
ord, pap- 2i. 12s.; vellum nN 4l. 12s. 

375. Damascii, Phil., Picasa Genobenest ed. I 8vo. Francofurti. 14s. 

376. Pausanie de Situ Gracie libs x. recogn. a J. Bekker. Tom. II. 8vo. Berol. 18s, 

377. Bernhardi uber den Philoktet des Sophokles. 8vo. Berlin. 1s. 

378, Aristophanis Comedie Invernizii. Vol. XII. et XIII. 8vo. Lips. Oh. script, il. 15s. 
Chart. vieta velina 31. 3s. 

“$79. Morcelli, Metodo di Studiare ed indioazione de libri della Biblioteca Morocelliana. 
8vo. Chiari. 3s. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


380. Yadjnadattabada, Episode extrait du Ramayana, poéme epique Sanscrit, avec le 
texte Sanscrit, une analyse grammaticale, une traduction francaise, et des notes 
par Chezy, et une traduction Latine littérale par Burnouf. 4to. Paris, 11. is. 

381. Garcin de Tassy, Doctrines et Devoirs de la Religion Mussulmane, tirés textuelle- 
ment du Coran, &¢. trad. de ’Arabe. 18mo. Paris. 53s, 

382. Burnouf, Observations Grammaticales sur guelqués passages de I’Essai sur le Pali, 
8vo. Paris. 4s. 6d. 

383. Langlois, Monumens Littéraires de ?Inde, ou Mélanges de Littérature Sanscrite. 
8vo. Paris. 7s. 

384. Klaproth, Lettre sur la decouverte des Hieroglyphes Acrologiques. 8vo. Paris, 
3s. 6d. 

385. Humboldt, (Guillaume,) Lettre a M. Abel Remusat, sur Ja nature des formes gram- 
maticales en général, et sur le génie de la langue Chinoise en particulier. 8vo, 


7s. 6d. 

386. Klaproth, Vocabulaire et Grammaire de la Langue Georgientie. 8vo. Paris. 11. 1s, 

387. Frank, U., ber Philosophie, Mythologie, Literatur, und Sprache der Aindu. 
ir Bd. 4to. Leipsig. Ab 1s, 

388. Moller, Catalogus librorum in Bibl. Gothano. Tom. 1. pars 2da. Codices MSS. 
Arab. large 4to. Gothe. ; 

389. Schlegel, A. W. von., Indische Bibliothek. 2. Bd. 4 Hefte. 8vo, Bonn. 11. 
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THE 


FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


AND CONTINENTAL LITERARY MISCELLANY, 


versus 


THE FOREIGN REVIEW, 


AND CONTINENTAL MISCELLANY, 
a ne 


On the 5th of September last, between five and six weeks after the 
publication of their first number, the Proprietors of this Review re- 
ceived information of the intention of Messrs. Black, Young, and Young, 
of Tavistock Street, to establish another upon the same plan, or one 
nearly similar. They were at first rather unwilling to credit the report, 
conceiving it unlikely that a house with which their own had always 
been upon friendly terms, and to which they had never, to the best of 
their knowledge, given any cause of offence, would take a step so un- 
precedented, and so much at variance with the known and uniform prac- 
tice of respectable publishers towards each other. They were, however, 
very soon satisfied that the information was correct, and within a week 
afterwards (12th of September) they acquired the knowledge that a 
gentleman who had been connected with the Editor of their Review, (in 
a way which will presently appear,) was to be the Editor of the new 
Review. It was natural that the Publishers of the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, under such circumstances, should feel some curiosity to see the 
Prospectus of the intended rival, and learn what reasons were to be 
assigned for bringing out a second journal devoted exclusively to foreign 
literature, so immediately after the commencement of the first. Re- 
peated applications were made in Tavistock Street, by different persons 
sent by them, for a copy of it, but without effect; and it was not until the 
5th of October (a full month after an impression of it had been seen 
by their first informant) that they received one, by the circuitous route 
of Paris, from a literary friend. Their astonishment may be easily 
conceived at finding the new Review there announced under a title 
exactly the same as their own, with the omission of only two words, 
and a statement introduced into the body of it, not only at variance 
with truth, but directly striking at the very existence of their under- 
taking. This statement conveyed to every person of common under- 
standing, that the joint-editors of the Foreign Quarterly Review,—by 
whose labours, and the contributions of whose friends, the first number 
had been produced,—had, for reasons not worth troubling the public 
witb, quarrelled with the publishers, (who, however, retained the 
name !) and connected themselves with two other houses whose. names 
were attached to the prospectus; and that having now greater means 
and better digested plans, the public might expect a much superior 
work. Added to this, their friend at Paris informed them, that this pro- 
spectus was in the course of distribution by two gentlemen, (one of 
them a Swiss) representing themselves as the Editors of the Forxten 
Review, and who were in that character applying for literary assistance 
to different individuals whom he named. As this prospectus was not 
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signed, the inference there drawn, and a natural one, (whether it was 
a correct one is another question,) was, that these two individuals had 
been the joint-editors of the Foreign Quarterly Review. The same in- 
genious manceuvre has been playing off in other parts of the continent 
up to a very recent period. The reader is particularly requested to keep 
this circumstance in mand. 

Within an hour after the receipt of this letter and prospectus from 
Paris, Messrs Treuttel and Co. addressed a letter to Messrs. Black and 
Co.” stating how this prospectus had come into their hands, expressing 
their surprize at its contents, and desiring to know if the one which they 
were about to issue,was identical with it, as if it was, it contained one 
gross falsehood whieh they would be under the necessity of contradicting 
a publicly. This short letter seemed to afford matter for long deliberation, 
P as it was not until the evening of the 12th that Messrs. Black and Co. 
returned an answer, stating ‘ that they should be ashamed to put their 
name to ‘ one gross falsehood,’ and offering to correct, if the passage was 
pointed out, any error into which they might unwittingly have fallen. 
As, however, the prospectus bad not been circulated here, nor would be 
for some time, Messrs. Treuttel and Co. might feel assured that no great 
injury could have been done.” No answer was returned to this very civil 
letter, and for this plain reason, that only three days before it came to 
hand, the Editor had received a letter (which he communicated to the 
publishers) from a friend, who then happened to be in a northern city, 
in which was the following passage—* I heard to-day from the prin- 
cipal bookseller here, that an agent from Black, Young, and Young, 
(this was their travelling partner) had called upon him about the new 
Foreign Journal. He repeated to him all the statements contained in 
the prospectus, which he assured him were true, and even added, that 
in all probability you would never publish a second number ; that you had 
got only three articles, &c. This is really mendacity on a grand scale! 
Surely Mr. ——— could not have the meanness to descend to such 
falsehoods to support his forthcoming publication.”+ The knowledge that 
such a line of conduct had been adopted by their intended rivals, at once 
put an end to all farther correspondence ; but on the 18th of October, 
scarcely six days after the date of the above reply of Messrs. Black and 
Co. the prospectus of the new Review made its appearance in London, 








* It should be mentioned, that when the report of the starting a new Review first 
reached the ears of Messrs. Treuttel and Co., it was coupled with that of Messrs. Bos- 
sange and Co, being its joint proprietors and publishers. These gentlemen, on being 
applied to, verbally disavowed all interest in it as proprietors, or any connection with 
it beyond that of agreeing to sell it on commission, and supplying such French books 
as might be required for it. When the prospectus came to hand as above mentioned, 
and their names were observed still to figure in it as proprietors and publishers, Messrs. 
Treuttel and Co. applied to them by letter, and received a reply couched in the 
same terms as they had already used verbally. Even granting that this house had 
been co-proprietors, there was rather a liberal use of the figure of amplification, in 
stating that “ the present publishers are more exclusively connected than any other 
persons with the houses of Germany and France.” Such a statement could only excite a 
smile in any one acquainted with the facts. 

t This is only one out of several communications of the same kind received from 
other quarters, proving that the same ingenuous course of proceeding has been vigor- 
ously pursued wherever this gentleman had occasion to go in the course of his journey. 
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in the Quarterly Review, No. LXXII. published on that day; and it 
has also been widely circulated since in the usual channels, without any 
omission or alteration of the objectionable statement. 

Thus much it seemed necessary to premise, as introductory to the two 
advertisements and replications which follow, and to the subsequent 
statement, which Messrs. Treuttel and Co., after the challenge that has 
been given, feel themselves no longer at liberty to withhold. 


No. I. 


FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, and CONTINENTAL LITERARY 
MISCELLANY.—The Second Number of this periodical will be published 
early in November. The proprietors of the work had intended to defer until 
its appearance any observations on the extraordinary assertions contained in 
the prospectus of a piratical imitation of this journal, announced under the title 
of the Foreign Review and Continental Miscellany. On reflection, they have 
determined not to allow these statements to remain longer unanswered. The 
following paragraphs are those alluded to: 

“ It now remains for us to state why, as there exists already one Review en- 
titled The Foreign Quarterly Review, we are induced to offer another for the 
suffrages of the public: the truth is, that we were joint editors of the former 
journal, and its first number has been in great measure supported by our own 
individual friends ; and, as we still retain the support of the principal contri- 
butors to that work, and possess, moreover, additional means and more di 
plans, we may justly claim a fair share of whatever patronage that Review has 
obtained, independently of such as our new and more extensive designs may 
entitle us to. 

“It is not worth while to trouble the public with the circumstances which 
have inducéd us to decline rendering any further assistance to the Foreign 
Quarterly Review; it is sufficient to say, that we have separated ourselves from 
the publishers, who, however, still retain the name of that work.” 

he. proprietors of the Foreign ae Review think it needless to say 
more on this occasion, than that the whole of this statement is, from beginning 
to end, and in all its parts, a scaNDALOUS AND IMPUDENT FALSEHOOD, which 
they are ready to prove, whenever Messrs. Black, Young, and Young, call 
upon them for that purpose; Messrs Bossange, Barthes, and Lowell, whose 
names appear as joint proprietors and publishers, having both verbally and by 
letter disavowed all participation in the intended work. 

30, Soho Square, Oct. 21, 1827. 


In the following reply it will be seen that the important “ Wz were 
Joint-E ditors of the former Journal,” with all its appendages, is at once 
dropped, and that without explaining, or even alluding to that equivocal 
expression, three points of the original statement are repeated,.and ap- 
plied to one individual, “‘ the gentleman who is editing the first number 
of the Foreign Review,” and the others are passed by as of no moment. 


No. 2. 


FOREIGN REVIEW.—An Advertisement headed “ Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view and Continental Literary Miscellany” has appeared im several news- 
papers, which, after copying that part of the prospectus of the “ Foreign Re- 
view,” in which it is asserted that the Review of Messrs. Treuttel and Wiirtz 
was edited in part by the gentleman who conducts that about to issue from the 
house of Messrs, Black, Young, and Young; and that its first number was, in 


a great measure, supported by his individual friends, contains the following 
passage :— 
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“ The proprietors of the Foreign Quarterly Review think it needless to say 
more on this occasion than that the whole of this statement is, from beginning 
to end, and in all its parts, a scandalous and impudent falsehood, which they 
are ready to prove, whenever Messrs. Black, Young and Young call upon 
them for that purpose.” : 

In reply to this it must be answered, that the statement contains no false- 
hood whatever. It is repeated, 

1. That the Gentleman, who is editing the first Number of the “ Foreign 
Review,” was joint Editor of the first Number of the “ Foreign Quarterly 
Review.” 

2. That the greater portion of it was contributed by his private friends. 

3. That he still retains the support of those friends, as will be seen by the 
contents of the Number which will be published in December. ; 

There are no other assertions of any moment in the part of the Prospectus 
referred to; and these are TRUE; it is impossible that any attempt can be made 
to contradict them. 

There is no honour obtained by a contest in which scurrility is to be the 
principal weapon; and the Forrrcn Revrew leaves to its rivals whatever ad- 
vantage they think can be won, by flinging random accusations garnished with 
epithets borrowed from Billingsgate. 

In a similar spirit the Foreign Review is styled a “ piratical imitation.” 
The absurdity of imagining that the —— of reviewing Foreign Literature 
should belong to Messrs. Treuttel and Wiirtz, hardly deserves notice. The 
Foreign Review is no more a piracy upon their work, than the Quarterly was 
@ piracy upon the Edinburgh, or the Monthly upon the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. The fields of literature are surely -_ to all who can cultivate them. 
These little bursts of irritation will be set down to their proper source—a fear 
of competition. 

Having vindicated themselves from the charge of falsehood and piracy, the 
Proprietors of the “ Forrrcn Review” will add no more than that the only 
question in which the public is interested, is, which Review will be the better, 
and on that point they fearlessly leave it to the proper tribunal to judge. 

2, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, Oct. 24, 1827. 


No. 3. 


F. Q. R. and C. L. M.—The Proprietors of this Journal will make very short 
work of the reply which their opponents have inserted in the different news- 
oe of this morning, by placing answers to the different points which the 

roprietors of the intended Foreign Review have put forth in their vindication. 

1. “ That the Gentleman, (originally the phrase was, ‘ We were the joint 
Editors,’) who is editing the first Number of the intended Foreign Review, 
was joint editor of the first Number of the Foreign Quarterly Review.” 

Answer.--HE was Not. 

2. “ That the greater portion of it was contributed by his private friends.” 

Answer.—It was not. 

3. “ That he still retains the support of those private friends,” &c. 

Answer.—The original assertion was, “ that (we) he retained the support of 
the principal contributors to that Work.” This is what the Proprietors of the 
Foreign Quarterly Review have to answer: it is clear no one can retain what 
was never possessed. 

And upon all these points they are ready to join issue. 

The circumstances attending this extraordinary transaction are too numerous 
to be entered into in a newspaper advertisement; the Proprietors of the 
Foreign Quarterly Review therefore beg to refer the Public to a Statement which 
will be inserted, unless sooner called for, in the Second Number of their 
Journal. 

30, Soho Square, 25th Oct. 1827. 
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No. 4. 
FOREIGN REVIEW.—What purports to be an answer to the assertions 
made concerning the editing of the above Review has been just put forward in 
the newspapers; as, however, it consists of a bare denial of facts unaccom- 
panied by proof, the Proprietors of the Forercn Review defer saying any 
thing farther on the subject, until Messrs. Treuttel and Co. publish the state- 
ment which they promise in the Second Number of their Review. It will then 
be seen to whom their decorous charge of “scandalous and impudent false- 
hood” more properly belongs. 
2, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, Oct. 26. 


1. The project of establishing a Quarterly Review of Foreign Litera- 
ture had engaged the attention of Messrs. Treuttel and Co. for several 
years past ; so far back as 1821, a literary friend, at their desire, drew 
up a Prospectus for such a journal, under the same title as that finally 
adopted ; but from circumstances which do not interest the public, the 
execution of their design was suspended. About the end of October, 
1826, the gentleman (then resident at Edinburgh) who is now the 
Editor of the “ Foreign Quarterly Review,” and to whom they had 
applied to become a contributor to their projected work in 1821, wroze 
to the proprietors to ascertain if they were still disposed to engage in 
such a work, and held out such expectations as to the friends who 
were willing to become his co-adjutors, that they were induced finally 
to embark in the undertaking. All the leading points connected with 
it were arranged by correspondence, between the time above-mentioned 
and the end of February in the present year, when the Editor came to 
town. The agreement between the parties was then finally signed, 
and the prospectus printed and issued early in the month of March. 

2. The gentleman who is editing the first number of the intended 
Foreign Review was introduced to Messrs. Treuttel and Co. by a friend, 
early in February, as having some plan to propose to them for the es- 
tablishment of a periodical connected with foreign literature : in the 
then advanced state of their arrangements in the quarter above-men- 
tioned, they considered it proper to abstain from either communicating 
to this gentleman information about their own plan, or receiving from 
him any communication as to his. When their prospectus was ready, 
which was more than a month after his first introduction to them, a co 
of it was put into his hands,—he was informed who was to be the 
Editor,—and, at his own desire, was introduced to him. «As the 
Editor's intention was to continue his residence at Edinburgh, (which he 
afterwards gave up, and removed to town at the end of May,) he con- 
ceived that it would be an advantageous arrangement to have a cor- 
respondent resident in the metropolis, who might be the medium of 
communication with the contributors there. The gentleman in question 
spoke in high terms of his extensive circle of literary acquaintance, and 
also hinted at his own capabilities of being a desirable contributor ; but 
neither to the Editor, nor to the Proprietors, did he supply any means 
of putting the value of his pretensions to the test. The Editor, how- 
ever, believing them to be well founded, was induced, previously to 
his leaving London, to sign a memorandum of five clauses, by which 
he bound himself to effect certain arrangements in this gentleman’s 
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favour, provided the plans which the latter had sketched out were realized, 
and the success of the Review obviously promoted by his exertions; 
and the last engaged that soon after the publication of the first Num- 
ber, the question of the footing on which this gentleman was to be 
placed in connection with the Review should be settled. This memo- 
; randum was the individual act of the Editor ; the proprietors, regarding 
the arrangement as entirely conditional, did not become parties to 
it, nor were they asked to do so; they were shown a copy of it, 
and only requested so far to sanction the measure, as to countenance 
F; this gentleman as connected with the Review, his own expression at 
the time. The Editor had not left town many days, before they 
f had reason to believe that his aspirant collaborateur was giving himself 
Hh out in different quarters as the Editor of the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
without at all alluding to his principal. It was scarcely to be expected 
that, after the arrangements they had made with the Editor, and looking 
to him and his friends as the main supports of their work, the proprietors 
would allow it to be believed for a moment that they bad committed 
the management of it toa person of whom they themselves knew no- 
thing, whose name was wholly unknown in the literary world, and the 
value of whose boasted literary connections was yet to be appreciated. 
They felt obliged therefore, in the few instances where this report was 
communicated to them, to contradict it, and to state the real charac- 
ter of his connection with the Review. They think it will be con 
ceded to them, that if this gentleman, during the continuance of his en- 
gagement (or whatever it may be called) with their Editor, made state- 
ments inconsistent with what is here shown to have been his actual 
situation, or which militated against their interests as proprietors of the 
Review, such conduct was a breach of faith, of which they would have 

just reason to complain 
3. Passing over all the intermediate circumstances which took place 
between this and the publication of the first Number, on the 28th of 
July, the proprietors will now come at once to the claims put forth in 
behalf of this gentleman, first, as having been joint-editor of the first Num- 
ber ; and second, as having, through his own friends, procured the greater 
portion of the contributions of which it consists. As to the first point, what 
has been stated under the preceding head shows the true character of 
his pretensions to the title he has assumed; had this been a mere ques- 
tion of title, they would not have thought it worth while to waste three 
words on the subject. But, regarding it solely as one of duties performed, 
the proprietors distinctly say, that the Number does not contain a line of 
his composition,—that no article in manuscript was revised by him pre- 
paratory to its being put into the printer's hands,—and that he did not cor- 
rect a single sheet for the press, of which the least use was ever made. 
As to the second point, the Seeben contains eleven articles, of which four 
certainly came to them through his hands. These are Nos. II. IV. VI. 
and IX. Now as the quantity of pages of which these consist amounts 
f to only 69, and that of the whole Number to 320, it remains to be seen 
by what new process of arithmetic 69 pages are made to constitute the 
‘* greater portion” of 320.. Even of these four articles, the assertion 
that the authors were the ‘‘ private” or “ individual friends” of this 
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“« joint-editor,” if it means to imply that they would not have written 
but for his influence with them, admits of very considerable qualification, 
The author of No. III. was intimately connected with several of the 
Editor’s personal friends, through whom he had access to him at any 
time, and he bas since made the proprietors an unsolicited offer of be- 
coming a regular contributor ; the author of No. V1. was a much older 
acquaintance of the Editor than of the ‘‘ joint-editor,” and had actually 
promised the former to write an article, on his first visit to town; and 
the author of No. IX. had been for years known to the proprietors, and 
would, they are confident, not have refused to write for them, had they 
applied to him. The author of No. IV. therefore is the only one who 
strictly comes under the description of the joint-editor’s private friend. 

So far as this gentleman is concerned, there is little more to add. Into 
“ the circumstances which induced him to decline rendering any further 
assistance to the Foreign Quarterly Review,” as their experience of the 
value of his services rendered his secession a matter of entire indifference 
to the proprietors, it is quite unnecessary to enter. His letter to them, 
dated the 12th of September, (written after his arrangements with his 
publishers were completed,) assigned no other substantial reasons for his 
breach of engagement with the editor, than the exercise of their unques- 
tionable right of proprietorship, in rejecting contributions which they 
considered unfit for insertion. The modesty of this person, who—know- 
ing that the Editor of their Review still continued at his post, and that 
it had suffered no other loss than that of his own services—could pen or 
publish the assertion, that the proprietors only retained the name of the 
work, is especially worthy of admiration. 

The public is now in possession of the real facts on which the proprie- 
tors of the “ Foreign Quarterly Review” felt grounded in applying 
the terms they did to the original statement, by whomsoever that was 
written: and which they consider entitle them to apply the same un- 
qualified terms to the second. Messrs. Treuttel & Co. were willing, in 
the first instance, to give Messrs. Black & Co. credit. for acting on mis- 
information ; and as these gentlemen had never thought proper to com- 
municate with them, it was morally impossible for them to know the real 
state of the case. ‘They were warned the first moment it was possible, 
that there was falsehood in their statement, and that it would be publicly 
contradicted if they did not correct it. If they really entertained the 
sentiments expressed in their letter of the 12th of October, it was their 
duty to take measures to do away the stigma which must attach to them 
as the promulgators of untruths. What was their conduct? In their 
advertisement (No. 2.) of the 24th of October, they took upon them- 
selves to repeat, “as True, and which it was impossible that any 
attempt could be made to contradict,” assertions, which have been dis- 
proved in almost every iota. Now as their editor was at that time on 
the Continent, it follows that for the truth of the assertions then made 
they rendered themselves completely responsible ; it remains for them 
to exhibit the data on which they subsequently presumed to impugn the 
positive affirmations of their opponents, as “ a bare denial of facts, un- 
accompanied by proof ;” if these are insufficient, the same stigma must 
still adhere to them. As to the nonsense they have put forth about 
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“ flinging random accusations garnished with epithets borrowed from 
Billingsgate,” Messrs. Treuttel & Co. can only treat it with the con- 
tempt it deserves; as foreigners, they may be allowed to know much 
less of that language than their opponents, and their habits and associa- 
tions have as little given them the means of acquiring it. Messrs. Black 
& Co.'s vindication of themselves from the charge of piratical imitation 
betrays an ignorance too gross to be other than affected. and is altogether 
so amusing, that it will bear repetition. ‘‘ The absurdity of imagining 
that the monopoly of reviewing foreign literature should belong to Messrs. 
Treuttel and Wiirtz hardly deserves notice. The Foreign Review is no 
more a piracy upon their work than the Quarterly was a piracy upon the 
Edinburgh, or the Monthly upon the Gentleman's Magazine. The fields 
of literature are surely open to all who can cultivate them.” Of the 
piratical imitation, their title and the statement in their prospectus would 
be sufficient to convict them by a jury of any publishers in Europe. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine has now existed nearly a century, during 
which it has retained its title unmolested; the Monthly Magazine was 
not started till more than Sixty years after. The Edinburgh Review 
existed for five or six years before the Quarterly was set up in direct 
opposition to it. What analogy these cases bear to their own, the pub- 
lishers of the “‘ Foreign Review” can best explain. 

The whole circumstances that have attended this transaction from its 
origin, prove, in fact, the existence of a determined purpose in the Editor 
and Proprietors of the “‘ Foreign Review,” not to enter into fair and 
honourable competition with their rivals, (which the latter neither fear, 
nor shrink from,) but to extinguish it. The means they have adopted 
to accomplish this purpose are such as will not be thought to reflect 
much credit on them. The delay in publishing their prospectus in Lon- 
don, while it was circulating on the continent, and in the country,— 
the simulated joint-proprietorship,—the continental campaign of their 
Joint-editors,—the statements of their travelling partner,—and the re- 
ports in town of the cessation of the Foreign Quarterly Review, which 
were easily traced to Tavistock Street—are all maneuvres, to use the 
mildest term, to which respectable publishers should have scorned to re- 
sort. Their opponents will only say, that should it ever become a 
question if the sinking fortunes of the Foreign Quarterly Review may 
be upheld by such arts, that moment it will cease to appear. Having 
made this statement, every iota of which they can substantiate, the Pro- 

rietors think they may fairly decline all farther controversy on a sub- 
ect in which they are sensible the public can take no interest, and into 
which they have only entered in pure self-defence. . 

In conclusion, they beg to express their grateful acknowledgments for 
the favourable reception the first number of the Foreign Quarterly 
Review has met with, and they venture to hope that the second will merit 
similar Se The future numbers will, they trust, afford satisfac- 
tory proof that neither diligence, pains, nor expence, will be spared to 
make the Review worthy of a distinguished place among the Literary 
Journals of this country. 

Soho Square, Nov. 17, 1827. 
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